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IN SPAIN 


The Genuine 


SQUATTER’S CHAIR 


Handmade from 
seasoned Australian 
hardwood. Made to 
last. $400.00. 


AUSTRALIAN HARDWOOD 
FURNITURE 

14 Court St, Mudgee 2850 
(063) 72 3556 


Warrimoo Iris Nursery 


(G.B. LOVERIDGE - PROPRIETOR) 
115 CRAIGEND STREET, LEURA. 
P.O. Box 9, Leura, N.S.W. 2781. 


Iris available this season will be Aril-breds, Tall 

Bearded, Medium and Dwarf Bearded Iris, 

Sibiricas, Evansias, Spurias, Unguicularis and 

Japanese {fris, and Iridaceae— plus sets of Iris 

slides available on loan. Full list on receipt of an 
unattached 37c stamp. 
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Macedon Victoria 
We invite you to visit our extensive nursery in a 
picturesque garden setting at the southern foot of Mount 
Macedon, Victoria, where we offer you, the discerning 
gardener, a very wide range of plants including many 
rare and unusual varieties and the courteous assistance 
of our qualified staff. 

A catalogue is available listing over 2,500 varieties 
of shrubs, trees, conifers, roses, perennials, rock plants, 
bulbs, etc., in various sizes from standard to advanced, 
$3.00 posted, refundable on purchase of plants. 


A mail order service is currently available. 


Open 7 days a week 


Tristania Park Nurseries 
Honour Avenue, Macedon, Vic. 3440 
Tel: Mt. Macedon (054) 26 1667 
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VISIT A 
HILLS COTTAGE AND GARDEN 


AT 
SPENCER RD., OLINDA 
OPEN THURSDAY.SUNDAY 


OLD FASHIONED PLANTS 
COTTAGE GARDEN HERB & 
FLOWER POSIES 


GARDEN & OLD COTTAGE WARES 


FURPHY 


Po, PLANTATION 
Ss) SEAT 


The Furphy Plantation Seat is from the collection of classic Australian 
garden furniture from the Furphy Foundry in Shepparton. This piece was to 
be found on many pastoral stations in the late 19th Century. 
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Please send me information on your Garden Furniture. 
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Kenilworth Gardens, Bowral, in spring (photo: Keva North) 


An Editorial Advisory Board 


The publishers of The Australian Garden Journal have 
established an Editorial Advisory Board, to advise on editorial 
policy and the selection of suitable articles for publication. 
The following have consented to serve on this Board, in a 
voluntary capacity: 

Mrs Margaret Barrett 
(freelance editor and gardening writer) 

Mr Tom Garnett 
(plantsman and gardening writer) 

Dr Brian Morley 
(Director, The Botanic Gardens of Adelaide) 

Mr Trevor Nottle 
(plantsman and author of gardening books) 

Mr John Patrick 
(Senior Lecturer, VCAH Burnley) 

Professor George Seddon 
(Dean, Faculty of Architecture and Planning, University of 
Melbourne) 


Passionate Reflections — 
or Blue Gerberas? 


In our last issue I was able to review a new English 
gardening magazine named “Hortus”. I have just received 
“Hortus 2” which promises the same high standard of literary 
and horticultural excellence as “Hortus 1”. 

I was particularly interested, however, in an article about 
“Hortus” and its editor, David Wheeler, which appeared in 
the London “Times” last July. This article makes the point 
that in to-day’s media horticulture is confined 
overwhelmingly to practical matters, “in contrast to times 
past when gardening was perceived as a refreshing activity 
for body, mind and soul, and provided a fertile ground for 
stimulating discussion and argument. Marvell, Pope, Bacon 
and Montaigne were not isolated examples; poets, 
philosophers, politicians and clergymen left us passionate 
and acute reflections on gardens”. The article concludes by 
saying that “one new gardening magazine may not on its 
own bring the garden back into the forefront of life, but its 
existence should sharpen and extend garden thinking”. 

It would be a pity if gardening became a total victim of 
the technological age, and the art of gardening became 
subservient to the techniques of growing perfect (or 
supposely perfect) plants. Much modern plant breeding 
which seems to focus on larger, perfume-less f lowers garish 
and unnatural colours, or some outwardly reves 
characteristic, has contributed little to the aesthetics of 
gardening. I was appalled the other day to read that a firm 
in Melbourne, with Government backing and funds if you 
please, is going to produce not only blue roses, but also blue 
chrysanthemums, blue carnations and blue gerberas. These 
it claims, have vast export potential. Heaven help us if we 
have to resort to producing these monstrosities in order to 
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demonstrate our horticultural prowess. To my mind this 1s 
technology gone off the rails, and it may well be asked why 
taxpayers’ money should be wasted on such perversions of 
Nature. Where will it end ? Are we going to have blue daffodils 
next, perhaps orange gardenias ? j 

Why not a blue waratah ? Even such an eminent and 
responsible organization as the International Society for 
Horticultural Science has cast grave doubts about the wisdom 
of undertaking this type of genetic engineering. 

Technical improvements there must be, especially in the 
field of commercial horticulture. But novelty for novelty's 
sake, especially when it is “engineered” by unnatural means, 
serves no useful purpose. Scientists, on occasions, are not 
above throwing logic out of the window, and gardeners Cu 
seek “a refreshing activity for body, mind and soul wil 
hopefully make sure that “stimulating discussion and 
argument” continue. Gardening is a gentle, reflective 
exercise which should be tempered by, and not governed by, 
the quest for scientific perfection, and which should distance 
itself from the present mode for the subversion of science. 

On a different topic it is heartening to find, in the latest 
book list issued for the Royal Horticultural Society $ 
bookshop at Wisley no fewer than twenty-seven Australian 
titles. I haven’t checked this, but I suspect that it represents 
a larger contribution than any country other than Englan 
itself. It’s nice to see some of our gardening authors making - 
the international scene in this way. 


TIM NORTH 
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Polly Park 


Polly Park was brought up in Rosemount, (a suburb of 
Philadelphia, U.S.A.). She and her husband Peter came to 
Australia in 1967 They first lived in Sydney for three years, 
where Polly was a member of the Garden Committee of the 
National Trust of N.S.W.; since then they have lived in the 
Canberra suburb of Red Hill. 

Polly is an authority on the history of garden design and 
from time to time conducts a lecture series on the major 
garden styles of the world from the earliest times up to the 
20th century. On their own suburban block Polly and Peter 
have created a variety of garden styles — a modern abstract 
style, an Italian style parterre garden, a Japanese garden and 
a small courtyard garden based on Islamic styles seen in 
Moorish Spain and Moghul India. Their latest creation, a 
Chinese garden in miniature, was featured in the Australian 
Garden Journal in April/May this year. She has travelled 
widely throughout the world studying gardens. 

Polly’s long-cherished idea of an all-Australian garden is 
about to be realised at the Woden School of Horticulture in 
Canberra, and will be the subject of an article in this journal 
next year. Her book, “The World in My Garden” will be 
published by Kangaroo Press next year. 


Dr Peter Kloot 


Peter Kloot graduated from the University of Melbourne 
in 1966 and completed an Honours Degree in agricultural 
science at the University of Adelaide in the following year. 


Friends of The Tradescant Trust 


Some of the Friends of The Tradescant Trust are 
proposing to make a gesture to the Museum of Garden 
History at St. Mary-at-Lambeth in recognition of the 
Bicentenary. 

With the help and cooperation of the Gardens Shop at 
the Royal Botanic Gardens, Sydney, a selection of books on 
Australian flora, with a specially designed bookplate, has 
been chosen for display in the Museum from early next year. 

This gift will form a lasting nucleus of the Museum 
Library and it is hoped that other countries will follow suit 
and add books relating to their own indigenous flora. 

With the display of books will be a quantity of dried 
Australian wildflowers to give extra interest to visitors. 

If any Friends are interested in contributing to this 


He joined the South Australian Department of Agriculture 
in 1968 as a research officer in the Weeds Section. Since 1983 
he has been Principal Biologist, responsible for the oversight 
of research and extension programmes in plant protection 
and horticulture. 

His first responsibility was weed control in pastures. From 
this area he developed an interest in weed ecology and 
taxonomy. He completed, part time, a Master’s degree (1973) 
and Ph.D. (1986) in aspects of weed ecology. In recent years 
he has written extensively on the introduction and 
naturalisation of alien plants, particularly in South Australia. 


Bicentennial gift it is suggested that units of $10.00 could be 
sent as a contribution to “Friends of the Tradescant Trust”, 
c/- The Gardens Shop, Royal Botanic Gardens, Mrs 
Macquaries Road, Sydney 2000. Cheques should be made 
payable to The Gardens Shop. 

Contributors will be given a list of the books and an 
example of the bookplate with their receipt. 


To let: Bowral/Burradoo 
Peaceful, 2-bedroomed house set in 1 acre of established 
garden is available to members of the Australian Garden 
History Society for short stays. 

For more information please telephone Marion (02) 251 1155 
during office hours. 


Tanglewood 


by Susan Irvine 


It was at “Tanglewood” at Doncaster that I first saw old 
roses growing. Really saw, that is. I suppose they had always 
been around — my mother’s summerhouse in Toowoomba 
was covered every spring by that wonderful single white 
R. laevigata with its shiny green foliage — but I had taken 
them for granted, as one takes so many things that belong 
to one’s early years. But here at “Tanglewood” I suddenly 
became aware of them. 

It is the sort of garden we dream about, the Secret Garden 
of our childhood. It covers about two acres, totally screened 
from the outside world by tall trees, high fences, tangled 
hedges of roses and honeysuckle. 

Little paths — not swept, not tidy — twist and turn 
through forests of camellias — the seedlings are allowed to 
grow where they will - Malus eleyii in full and magnificent 
flower with the grey foliage of wattles behind it and lilacs as 
a foreground — hellebores have seeded everywhere — no 
need to weed, where they and the forget-me-nots have formed 
so thick a carpet. 

At the end of the garden is a solid wall of “Albertine”, 
R. laevigata and the white Banksia, interspersed with pink 
honeysuckle. The scent is intoxicating. The ring-tailed 
possums feast on the young buds — ‘but it doesn’t matter,” 
said Maria, “there is enough for all of us.” 

The old roses, gallicas, albas and damasks, form great 
banks. Many have been gifts from friends, struck from 
cuttings so growing on their own roots they have formed 
dense thickets. The sight of “Chloris” (softest, blush pink) 
growing like this is quite unforgettable. Many of them have 
no names. To Maria this is immaterial. Their beauty is not 
enhanced by their being labelled and ticketed. 

And so my own garden now contains “Maria’s Gallica”, 
a lovely deep pink, heavily scented old fellow with purple 
overtones, and “Maria’s Rugosa”, a once-flowering, small- 
leaved variety I have not come upon anywhere else. I almost 
hope no visitor to the garden will identify them, thus reducing 
them to the level of other roses planted here, and breaking a 
precious link. 

That spectacular, mysterious, deepest red “Chateau de 
Clos Vougeot” climbs right to the top of an old apple tree. 
“That’s a Bach fugue”, said Maria, “all intertwined”. 

Bulbs grow everywhere. Sparaxis form a carpet at the side 
door, where they were never planted. A forest of Japanese 
anemones is at the back door. Little paths, dotted with 
English daisies, lead from one garden room to the next. 
Dragons pop out from behind the leaves of the giant lily, 
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Green Goddess, nymphs shelter under overhanging 
branches, Aladdin jars mark the turning point of a pathway. 

And Maria is just like her garden — quite beautiful and 
very private. Her garden is her life: her garden, her 
silversmithing, her cats and her birds somehow form one 
whole. “I have a full basket”, she says. 

Maria and her husband started the garden in 1950. They 
had no car, so walked the mile from the station, carrying 
their tools. They started work on the garden before the house 
was built. When they moved in there was no water on the 
property. 

A little pond was made at the bottom of the garden to take 
the storm water. Town water is laid on now, but the pond is 
still there, its margins thickly planted with Ir1s kaempferi and 
Tris louisiana. 

Avery clever silversmith, Maria has taken inspiration for 
many of her beautiful pieces of jewellery from her garden. 
Her first brooches were in the form of hellebores. She views 
her artistic gifts as in no degree remarkable. No matter how 
materialistic a society may become, the creative urge re- 
asserts itself — ‘it is in the heart and the fingers of everyone”, 
she says. 

There are wonderful trees in the garden. I go each year 
in autumn specially to see the persimmon. There are species 
lilacs from China with most exquisite pale pink, single 
blooms — valued not because they are rare, but because they 
are beautiful. 

Rarities for their own sake hold no attraction for Maria, 
surrounded as she is by daily miracles. The little cherry plum 
trees are among her favourites, and the magical winter- 
flowering Parrotia persica whose tiny flowers glint in the sun 
like thousands of rubies. Walter de la Mare says it all when 
he writes of the moon: 

“That shining moon — watched by that one faint star: 

Sure now am I beyond the fear of change 

The lovely in life is the familiar, 

And only lovelier by continuing strange”. 

A garden does not stand still. It is never finished and always 
evolving. For Maria it fills some part of every day. Last winter 
she was engaged in the creation of a wild garden. In the 
farthest corner where there was a random planting of trees 
— wattles, grevilleas, pittosporum — with long grass growing 
right up to their trunks, Maria is planting species roses. They 
are not in beds, where they often look ill at ease, but among 
the grass, to grow as they will, exuberantly and unpruned. 
Here are Rosa ecae, like a little enamelled buttercup; Rosa 
hugonis, brought back from China in 1899 by Father Hugh; 
here is Rosa cinnamomea, the Rose of Saint Sacrament, found 
in north-eastern Europe and mentioned by Gerard as early 
as 1597 as growing in his garden at Holborn; and R. stellata 
mirifica with its soft lilac-pink flowers, and leaves and hips 
which resemble those of a gooseberry; more recently R. 
farreri persetosa has been planted here, the dear 

little ‘threepenny-bit rose’ with tiniest soft pink single roses 
all down arching canes; and R. moyesii “Geranium”, not a 
species rose, but looking quite at home with them. This one 
was actually bred at Wisley in 1938, but its ferny foliage and 
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startlingly deep red single flowers, which are followed in 
autumn by brilliant hips shaped like small flagons fit it for 
such a planting. 

Maria shares her garden with her Siamese cats, many, 
many birds and even a fox — and with the many friends who 
come for refreshment of the spirit, a re-charging of batteries. 
“You cannot give people happiness, any more than you can 
give a bird song — but the garden can give something 


nothing else gives.” 

It is a still world Maria inhabits, a tranquil and a very 
beautiful one — far removed from the world of getting and 
spending, buying and selling, just outside her gates. 

I am reminded always of the inscription on the tomb-stone 
of a President of the Bird Protection Society: 

“He loved birds and green places and the wind on the 
heath, and saw the brightness of the skirts of God”” 


A Gardener's Miscellany 
of 19th Century Plants 


by Trevor Nottle 


The gold-laced polyanthus was a newcomer to the world 
of gardens when Australia was discovered. First described in 
John Hill’s “The Vegetable Kingdom” (1757), these plants 
rapidly took the fancy of the florists (exhibitors) of the day 
and soon joined the other members of the Primula family so 
popular with flower gardeners of the era, the double 
primroses and the highly decorative auriculas. By the mid 
1800’s these plants were firmly established as the epitome of 
florists’ flowers, perfect of form, complex of cultivation and 
infinite in variety. Although their ascendancy was less 
spectacular than that of the tulips in an earlier age they were 
nevertheless extremely popular, commanding high prices 
and being the subject of almost religious fervour. Auricula 
Temples and Primrose Theatres were elaborately constructed 
display stands for these potted treasures and equally elaborate 
concoctions were employed to grow these plants. “Green 
goose turds”, “blood, freshly garnered” and “the midnight 
castings of worms” were among the highly esoteric 
ingredients. 

With marvellous names such as “Booth’s Freedom”, 
“Buckley’s Chloe”, “Le Feu Ombre”, “Semper Augustus”, 
“Royal Widow”, “Clough’s Jingling Johnny” and “The 
Franticke Primrose”, the auricula, at first brought to 
perfection by the silk weavers of Lancashire, quickly eclipsed 
the gold and silver laced polyanthus and the double primroses 
that had been popular since Elizabethan times. All three 
varieties of the Primula tribe were well known to colonial 
gardeners, along with Jack’s-in-the-Green, with each flower 
backed by a ruff of green leaflets, and Hose-in-Hose varieties 
with flowers trumpet-like and one inside the other like 
Kurume azaleas. Like the auricula these forms had many 
named cultivars but the puzzle for us is to know if any of 
these have survived. Early Australian catalogues that I have 
seen list only “best selected fancies” and “choicest new 
varieties” with no specific varieties listed. Generally the 
nurseryman invited his customers to trust to him in the 
supply of an attractive collection from those kinds in stock. 
Although I have been collecting them for only twenty years 
or so I have only one really old variety, and that can only be 
traced back through a family of nursery people (now turned 
to more profitable cider making) to the early 1900’s. This is 
a double, rather bold, lilac pink shade which I think may be 
“Bon Accord Gem”, a variety popular at that time. But this 
can only be conjecture, a feeling knowing as I do the deep 
love of plants which is still held by many members of that 
family. The rest may, or may not, be old varieties; they could 
easily be seedlings raised from the products of modern 
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seedsmen — though these are few and far between. Even if 
this is the case the results produced from modern seed are 
scarcely any different from the genuine old varieties, for by 
and large they have not been “improved” by modern 
hybridists. There are no startling colours to jar the eye, no 
garish hues to assault the senses and no monstrosities to 
swamp the delicate proportions of leaf, stem and flower truss. 
Two sources of good fresh seed are; Mr J.W. Boyce, Primula 
Seedsman, Soham, Cambridgshire, England; and Brenda 
Hyatt of 1 Toddington Crescent, Bluebell Hill near 
Chatham, Kent, England. 

The seed is best treated to a few weeks in the crisper tray 
of the frig before being sown in autumn. Most expert seed 
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Gold-laced polyanthus 
(photos: Trevor Nottle) 


raisers sprinkle the fine seed over the surface of the potting 
soil and cover very lightly with a dusting of the finest sand. 
The pots should be watered and drained before the seed is 
sown. The final act is to cover the pots with newspaper and 
a sheet of glass, and to set them in a warmish spot (around 
25 degrees Celsius is ideal). Once the seedlings appear they 
can be pricked off into growing trays or pots and given a 
regular feeding they should mostly flower the following 
winter. 

The culture of primroses and auriculas in Australia was 
set down early by writers like David Crichton, who wrote of 
auriculas in “The Horticultural Magazine and Garden 
Guide” (1878): 

“Auriculas will not stand exposure to the sun in this 
climate, and require, if planted out, to be shaded from strong 
rays. The best plan, if they are grown in the open ground, is 
to plant them in shady borders, where they will be effectually 
protected from the sun during the heat of the day. The best 
way to grow auriculas in this part of the world is in pots, in 
a cool frame placed in a shady situation, as they are very 
impatient of heat. .” 

His advice on primulas was similar though he allowed 
they could be well grown outdoors if taken up and removed 
to a damp shady place for the summer. 

My own experience is that early autumn is the best time 
to divide the plants, though at this time they are looking very 
bedraggled, and often go quite dormant from the effects of 


The Moors and Their 


Gardens in Spain 
by Polly Park 


The beauty of the Moorish gardens of Spain and especially 
those seen today within the fortess walls of the Alhambra 
and the Generalife (the airy summer palace above it), attest 
to the brilliance in artistry which the Spanish Arabs achieved 
in the later years of their 800 year occupancy of the peninsula. 

These small walled gardens with their brimming pools, 
fountains, and water channels perfumed with orange trees, 
roses and jasmine, set as they are in the surrounds of the most 
exquisite and delicate architecture ever created by man, have 
no equal anywhere in the world for perfection in design and 
pure Arab sensuousness. 

But who were the Moors? How did they achieve such a 
high degree of culture in Spain (particularly between the 
9th and 12th centuries AD) when the rest of Europe was still 
in asemi-barbaric state? To know their gardens we must know 
something about the background of the people who created 
them, albeit a very brief history. 
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a dry summer. The plants should be divided regularly to keep 
stocks vigorous. It is easily done with a sharp knife by severing 
the knotty rootstocks, retaining with each piece of root a 
strong growing pip. Replanted in rich soil and watered well 
the new plants will establish quickly. Smaller, pip-less pieces 

of rooted stem will often grow into good plants too, though ~ 
these usually will not be large enough to flower the following 
spring. The main pests with me are looper caterpillars and 
red spider mite. Watch out for the loopers when new leaves 
or flower stems are beginning to unfurl; the red spider mite 
usually appears in late summer and I simply cut off all the 
leaves and burn them as I go about dividing and resettling 


the plants. 
For further reading consult: 
The Cottage Garden and Old fashioned Flowers, by Roy 


Genders (Pelham Books) 
The Auricula, its History and Character, by C. Oscar 


Moreton (Ariel Press) 
Primulas Old and New, by Jack Wemyss-Cooke (David 


and Charles) 

Supplies of gold and silver laced polyanthus, double 
primroses, auriculas and the other curios — Jack’s-in-the- 
Green and Hose-in-Hose primroses are sometimes found in 
specialist plant nurseries, especially those dealing in cottage 
plants and perennials. The only grower who has small but 
regular supplies is Rene Coffield, PO Box 102, Creswick, 
Victoria; her list usually appears in late autumn. 


The Generalife; water stairway 
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After the death in 632 AD of the founder of the Moslem 
religion, the Prophet Mohammed, his followers set about 
carrying the Islamic religion far beyond the borders of his 
homeland in Arabia to Syria, Iraq, Iran, and across the whole 
of North Africa. Although they met with considerable 
resistance from the nomadic Berber tribes,-in time they too 
became converted to Islam and with the fervour of new 
conversion joined forces with their Arab counterparts, crossed 
the Strait of Gibralter into Spain in 711 AD, and conquered 
with relative ease the Christian Visigoths who had ruled 
Spain (after the Romans) for 400 years. 

With nothing but a series of successes behind them the 
Moors drove further north into France but were driven back 
into Spain where they chose the warmer city of Cordova in 
the south as their capital. There they built the great mosque 
of Cordova, which although crude in architecture compared 
to the centuries later palace of the Alhambra, was a 
masterpiece of its time. 

The cultural ascent of the Moors began under the first 
Umayyad ruler Abd-al-Rahman I, (755-788 AD) a young 
Prince of the blood who had escaped from the great cultural 
centre of Damascus after the fall of his relative, the Caliph. 

The positive aspects of his rule in Spain and those of his 
successors was their acceptance of Jews and Christians alike 
although a tax was levied on both. For these were “people 
of the book” as stated in the Koran. However, those who 
professed no religion were forced to accept Islam. 

Thus, using the talents of all, the Moorish civilization 
moved forward under the intelligent leadership of successive 
Umayyad Emirs. 
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The Generalife; garden of the Patio de la Acequia 


Their wealth derived from many sources; from taxes, from 
the continuous spoils of war; from the mining of gold, silver, 
copper, mercury, lead and iron; from the manufacture of 
silk, wool and cotton and its export to Europe; and perhaps 
most importantly from the Moors’ advanced knowledge of 
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The Generalife; mosaic paving 
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agriculture and irrigation. Improving on the earlier Roman 
aqueducts they brought water from the rivers to the once 
barren mountain tops. They introduced the orange, sugar 
cane, coconut, bananas, maize, rice and pomegranates to 
Spain. The country could not only feed itself but exported 
many of its foods to Europe. 

With their great wealth the rulers sought to improve the 
education of their people. In Cordova, alone, there were 90 
free schools, 70 libraries and 900 public baths. Libraries were 
built in every town and village. 

Under the Umayyad Emirs the largest libraries in all of 
Europe were built. Representatives were sent to Persia, to 
Baghdad, to Damascus to bring back books on any number 
of subjects which were then translated into several languages. 
Europeans, including an emissary from the Pope, were sent 
to Cordova to learn from Moorish scholars. Many are 
reported to have been astounded to discover their Christian 
counterparts adopting the Eastern manners, the dress, and 
the Arabic language of their Moorish masters. 

The wealthy built their houses and gardens on the hillsides 
outside the cities. The most famous and splendid of all these 
houses was the palace built by Abd-al-Rahman III in 936 
AD which he named Madinat-al-Zahra (presumably after a 
favourite concubine.) More than a palace it was a veritable 
walled town built on a hillside outside Cordova. Recent 
excavations show that within its walls it contained 
administration buildings, houses for officials, a mosque, and 
market places. In the main reception hall of the palace, with 
its decorative marble columns, was a pool of quick-silver 
which shimmered in the light. The dazzling white palace 
was surrounded by lush green gardens, mosaic paving in 
geometrical forms and undoubtedly many pools and 
fountains in the accustomed Arab style. The palace took over 
30 years to complete. 

In this climate of wealth and cultural pursuits it was 
natural that many gifted artists from Damascus, Baghdad, 
and Persia chose to live under the enlightened Moors 
enriching the already splendid accomplishments in 
architecture and garden design which the Spanish Arabs had 
achieved since their occupancy of the peninsula. 

But it would not be until the waning years of their rule, 
when the Christian armies had steadily driven the Moors 
south to their last stronghold in Granada that the full 
blossoming of this art would emerge in the building of the 
Alhambra and the Generalife. 

It was Mohammed ibm-al-Ahmar, the founder of the 
Nasrid dynasty, 

who in 1238 AD chose the hilltop site for his fortress. In 
typical Arab style its massive red walls reveal nothing of the 
splendour within. Throughout the Arab world houses have 
been built with plain walls surrounding them relieved only 
by a massive wooden door. The walls serve two purposes (1) 
as a buffer against wind and sand storms, and (2) as a 
protection against hostile invaders. The family, therefore, 
looks inward to the central courtyard where the poor have 
their well and the rich have their fountain and garden. 

Once inside the Alhambra one enters into an Eastern 
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fairyland of room after room, open courtyard after open 
courtyard, each decorated with the most intricately carved 
wood, tinted or stalactite ceilings and endless plaster ribbon- 
work. None of the rooms are enormous in size nor the 
gardens, which adds a great deal of humanness to the whole. 

The slim columns that support the lacy arches of the 
collonades at either end of the Court of the Myrtles and which 
surround the Court of the Lions elevate both gardens from 
the mundane to great works of art. 

Water is the main feature of all of the gardens. At the Court 
of the Lions twelve friendly looking lions with water spouting 
from their mouths support a central basin with a jet of water. 
The garden is designed according to the descriptions of the 
Paradise garden so oft repeated in the Koran. The “chahar 
bagh” or four part garden “two gardens and two more 
gardens” with water rills bi-secting the square which feed 
the jet and form the four beds. Today we see this garden with 
the earth and plants on a level with the cross-axis of water 
rills. But some years ago when the courtyard was excavated 
in order to reinforce with concrete the foundations of the 
building it was discovered that the original level of the four 
beds was 80 centimeters (nearly 3 feet) lower than the rills. 
One can only speculate on why the Moors preferred sunken 
beds in their gardens, perhaps to emphasize the four parts 
of the garden, perhaps they enjoyed the sight of colourful 
flowers reaching surface level like the appearance of a carpet, 
or maybe the architect of the garden felt that above ground 
plants and trees would obstruct the view of the central lion 
water feature, or the delicate architecture of the portico that 
surrounds the garden. 

How delighted I was when on a visit to Marrakesh in 
Morocco several years ago I came upon just such a garden 
with its four cross axial paths and sunken beds. Instead of a 
fountain in the centre it had a charming little gazebo as the 
picture shows. Perhaps more than anything, this Moroccan 
garden of unknown vintage gives proof to the fact that such 
gardens did exist and their design was carried to Morocco 
when the Moors fled to that country at the time of the 
Christian Inquisition in 1492. 

Although there are numerous small courtyard gardens at 
the Alhambra the Court of the Lions and the Court of the 
Myrtles are the two outstanding gardens which served more 
as outdoor annexes to the more important rooms of the palace 
rather than gardens in the sense that we know them. The 
Court of the Myrtles is mainly comprised of a large, deep, 
reflecting pool which doubles the beauty of the exquisite 
architecture at both ends of the garden. At both ends, too, 
there is a small spout of water to add to cooling sound as it 
splashes into tiny pools with narrow rills, feeding the large 
rectangular pool. Mosaic paving frames the pool terminating 
on either side with long clipped hedges of myrtle. 

This continuous flow of water throughout the Alhambra 
and the Generalife above it is due to the great engineering 
skill of the Moors in creating aqueducts which carried water 
from the river Darro to the very top of the mountain, 
providing a constant and even flow of water throughout their 
gardens year in and year out and with an intricate but unseen 
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network of water piping beneath the flooring of the palaces 
and gardens. 

To me the most beautiful of all Moorish gardens are found, 
not at the Alhambra, but at the Generalife high on a hilltop 
above it. It was customary for the Moorish rulers to build 
separate summer palaces and gardens where they could relax 
away from the hustle and bustle of formal palace life. One 
must remember that the Alhambra also served as an 
administrative centre for the Nasrid Emirs and was large 
enough to contain 40,000 people within its massive walls. 

Therefore, the ruler, his family, and his harem sought 
relief during the hot Andalusian summers in that higher 
hilltop palace where the cool breezes blew over endless 
watered gardens and courtyards built on several levels. 

The whole is like a symphony of soft tinklings and louder 
splashings of water. While today many of the gardens have 
been altered to suit European tastes, some with parterres of 
clipped box hedging, enough has been preserved to portray 
the original Eastern style of the past. 

One of the most interesting delights is a stone staircase. 
On each landing is a tiny jet of water with streams of water 
rippling down the inverted stone handrails. The whole is 
shaded by the green boughs of carefully trained trees. One 
is reluctant to climb to the top in such a cool and enchanting 
area. Some years ago I had the pleasure of discussing our 
favourite Moorish gardens with the late Russell Page at his 
flat in London. When the staircase was mentioned his reply 
was “Sheer poetry”... and indeed it is. 

But my favourite of all of the gardens of the Generalife 
is the Patio de la Acequia because to me it expresses the 
ultimate in Arab beauty and sensousness. To fully appreciate 
the remarkable artistry of this garden we must first shed our 
western ways of viewing gardens, at a glance, and view this 
garden as the Nasrid rulers once did. In doing this, time must 
be forgotten for we are now entering another world where 
time was measured only by the rising and setting of the sun 
and beauty was to be savoured bit by bit. 
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To begin with, the garden would not have been seen from 
a standing height but from a sitting position for the Moors, 
like the Persians and the Moghuls, spread carpets and 
cushions onto their stone or tiled floors and from that position 
looked out upon their gardens within the cool recess of an 
ornately carved portico. 

At the Patio de la Acequia their first sight would have 
been the tiny jet of water that falls into a round basin. This 
mesmerising sight and sound would have been discussed. 
The play of water has always fascinated the people of the dry 
Arab world. Its origins go back to the life-giving desert oasis. 
The Paradise garden as depicted in the Koran (the after life 
garden of “gushing fountains”, “underground streams”, and 
“o’erbranching trees” which all faithful followers of the 
Moslem religion are promised as their eternal reward) came 
from the mind of the Prophet Mohammed, a desert dweller, 
who pictured his Heaven as a glorified oasis. 

From the tiny jet they would look out to the long, central 
water channel with its soft pink coloured paving on either 
side and on either side, too, jets of water that spring high 
into the air before falling as an arch into the channel. This 
splendid sight would direct their eye to the lacy arched portico 
with its airy rooms above which terminate the garden at the 
far end. 

And all the while they would drink in the intoxicating 
aroma of the two long flower beds filled with orange trees 
and roses, with jasmine cascading down the walls. 

Asif all of this sensuous beauty was not enough the garden 
artist added one more feature of never ending interest with 
a mirador above,open to the sky, where throughout the day 
billowing white clouds in changing patterns could be seen 
moving across the sky. 

Thus, in this earthly Paradise they whiled away the hot 
summer days partaking of cooling drinks and sweetmeats, 
discussing various Suras from the Koran or being entertained 
by musicians or story tellers until the lanterns were lit and 
the moving clouds no longer be seen. 


More on Garden Competitions 


In Praise of Gardens by Jan Wilson 


After reading Alison Ziller’s article in the last issue of 
“Australian Garden Journal” — (“On Entering a Garden 
Competition”) I was moved to reply as I feel empathetic to 
the views expressed. Hopefully, a debate may ensue between 
those people who are involved in garden competitions and 
those who appreciate gardens. Maybe levels of awareness can 
be heightened to a point where new criteria for reviewing 
gardens can be established. 

I have judged garden competitions and reluctantly 
awarded prizes, but unfortunately I have not seen Alison 
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Ziller’s garden. I say unfortunately, because from her 
description, I know it would be a peaceful and cool haven 
with which I could identify. 

Who is the arbiter of good taste? 

Do we agree in principle that gardens are to be judged? 

By whom? 

For what purpose? 

Who benefits? 

Without writing a philosphical treatise on the competitive 
aspects of our society, let me begin with some basic premises. 


Firstly, that garden competitions exist. Secondly, people are 
interested in knowing what other gardens are like and finally, 
people enjoy affirmation and recognition for their efforts. 

With thisin mind, let me pursue what happens after 
garden competitions. Prize winning gardens are displayed 
as examples of the best and people try to emulate the scene 
in part or in whole, with the end result of mimicry, trends 
and much repetition. 

Certainly our earliest associations with gardens are of 
European origins and this has been a big influence on the 
use and selection of plant material. This has not necessarily 
been considered in the context of climate which is very 
different from that of the Northern Hemisphere. More 
specifically, the length of day, glare, light intensity, rainfall 
and the length of the growing season have all had a major 
effect on our gardens. 

In Sydney and other related areas where there is a 
temperate climate, it is possible to grow a wide range of 
plants. This we do with great assiduousness. The net result 
is that we have plants which do not necessarily look good 
together and often excessive numbers of different plants.. 
Add these factors to the “riot of colour” which tends to exist, 
we then create gardens often lacking subtlely, unity and 
tranquility. 

Many people, including writers of horticultural articles, 
constantly refer to colour in the garden. No doubt, with the 
full colour spectrum in mind, thus forgetting that GREEN 
with its many shades and tones is an important ingredient. 

I would like to suggest some alternatives for judging 
gardens: 

1. That the atmosphere of a garden be a major consideration. 

2. That gardens be judged at other times of the year, not 
necessarily Springtime. 

3. That gardens be judged on principles of design rather than 
on which esoteric plants exist and how many different 
species. 
ie. line, form, unity, texture, scale, balance, colour and 
style/atmosphere — suited to the environment and 
architecture. 

Now is the time for assessment. Advertisements for Judges 
of gardens are in Garden Journals and people who are 
considering entry into competitions are busily preparing their 
gardens. 

Note: 

Jan Wilson is a teacher of Horticulture and Tahataee 
Design at Ryde School of Horticulture. 


A Standard for Judges by Sue Templeton. 


Garden competitions do not meet with a lot of enthusiasm. 
However, they do serve some worthwhile purpose. 

They encourage civic pride in having an attractive garden. 
They locate gardens other people can visit for inspiration 
and they give pleasure to the winners. Unless a garden 
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competition has substantial backing it is not possible to incur 
heavy expenses for judges fees. 

Usually garden clubs or councils are the organisers of 
garden competitions and they sincerely strive to do a fair job, 
but there will always be some noses put out of joint. 

I think the fairest way is to publicise the marking system 
so that gardeners can get an idea of how many marks are 
awarded to different features. 

John Patrick set out a scoring systjem for a Border Morning 
Mail/AV Jennings Garden Competition held in April this 
year. He also judged it. There was not a big emphasis on 
annuals but on garden design and choice of plants. 

This garden competition relied on people entering 
voluntarily. Anyone within the area of the paper’s distribution 
was able to enter. 

Most garden competitions are probably best if all the 
houses are judged from the street without having to make 
an entry, because people are very reluctant to enter. Members 
of garden clubs can look at different areas and then select 
the best for judging by one individual. 

Iam very interested in hearing any good ideas for running 
garden competitions. It would be good it there could be a 
school or seminar run for people who are willing to judge 
and a set of standards proposed. It would be a shame for 
garden competitions to die out and the better they can be 
organised the happier everyone will be. 

Note: 

Sue Templeton is gardening columnist for The Border 
Morning Mail, Albury. 

Garden Evaluation Sheet (designed by John Patrick) 


1. Design 
(a) Relationship to external landscape (screening/views) 
— 5 points 
(b) Establishment of internal space division — 5 points 
(c) Relationship to house, style suitability, scale etc. — 5 
points 
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. Planting Design 
(a) Plant selection for year round interest — 5 points 
(b) Attainment of textural groupings — 3 points 
(c) Attainment of controlled colour harmonies/contrasts 
— 3 points 
(d) Plant selection — rare and unusual plants — 2 points 
(e) Plant condition — disease free etc. — 2 points 


3. Constructed Elements 
(a) Suitability of hard surfaces, fences etc. — 3 points 
(b) Quality of implementation of constructed elements — 
3 points 

4, Maintenance Standards 
(a) Weed control, mulch application — 3 points 
(b) Irrigation procedures and economy — 2 points 
(c) Standards of pruning and plant care — 2 points 


5. Overall Effect 
(a) Quality/suitability of garden ephemera — 3 points 
(b) Total garden effect/unity — 4 points 
Total 50 points 


Through an Asian Looking 
Glass 


by Kay Overell 


Here, behind the rising sun, many people put in a six day 
week. If you work hard in Japan you’re not thought to be 
afflicted by some obsessive/compulsive disease. Builders 
working into dusk on a Saturday, hurrying to finish a low 
wire fence, then taking flash photographs of their completed 
task, do not catch any local attention. It’s the gaijin, the 
foreigner, who notices that attitude. The right arm man was 
the gaijin who saw the fence builders working late to surround 
an empty allotment with a low, wire fence. 

A couple of days later the right arm man was amazed. He 
pedalled home full of news about what had happened to the 
fenced allotment. “They’ve put a forest in it,” he said, “a 
kind of instant one;” then hesitently, “maybe it’s going to be 
a park.” (There was hesitation about this supposition because 
the Japanese don’t often have the luxury of allocating level 
land to park duty, not an hour and a half out of Tokyo.) So 
I had to pedal up and take a look. 

There was too an instant forest, but by the time I got there 
its purpose was evident. It was asort of Paddy’s Market for 
advanced trees. Their root balls wrapped securely in soft, 
cane baskets, the trees had all been sunk into holes in the 
earth. 

All the trees had prices on them. Money is the measure 
in this land. If you buy anything and show it to a local they 
will not admire or denigrate. They will ask “how much ?”, 
always. It isn’t bad manners here to force people to tell you 
the cost of anything you have. When you answer, and if in 
their opinion you have paid too much for it, you will loose 
face. You will be seen as a soft target. As most of the people 
we mix with are those we do business with, I always lie when 
asked this question because the truth is I am a soft target. I 
loathe haggling. So I lie then they don’t know whether I’m 
a gifted haggler, a soft target or what. When in Rome you 
shoot with Roman candles. 

But I was telling you about the trees in their root baskets, 
all for sale. When I got to the instant forest the whole show 
was in full swing — literally. Millions of yen worth of trees 
were being swung in their root baskets on and off trucks. All 
the trucks necessarily had their own crane attached between 
the driver’s cabin and the load tray. In the misting rain I saw, 
airborne, here a mature clump of Cycad revoluta, there a 
dense eight feet high column of Camellia Japonica. All were 
being whisked competently — competence being very thick 
on the ground here — through the rain either for despatch 
or delivery. 

That whole afternoon remains a surreal memory. There 
were the trees swivelling through space. There was the mist 
rain, and the traffic, unbelievably congested, but everyone 
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patient, controlled; and I was weaving through it with 
balloons that some touts at a fast food franchise had tied to 
the back of my bicycle. Often behind the rising sun you find 
yourself slipping through the looking glass. 

Before I explored the forest I checked the rock display. 
And now I’m going to become very local and give you some 
prices just to let you know how things are up here. In that 
display your bottom of the range stone — some kind of pretty 
pinkish/grey metamorphic type — went for about A$150. 
The rock range peaked at A$850 for a large, smooth-topped 
number with a scooped-out water hole. 

The rhodos were in bloom. A$850 would buy you two 
metres worth of instant splendour, that is if you think rhodos 
splendid. A dogwood at two metres went for A$200. The 
previously mentioned columnar camellia was A$650; the 
Cycad revoluta clump, A$1,250. There was a double magenta 
Rugosa, one metre high at A$150. The rugosa and all the 
shrubs mentioned weren’t composed of the odd leggy stem, 
they were all dense and plump, almost as wide as they were 
high. The Chusan palms were apparently negotiable, no 
prices were attached, although they were about three metres 
high. A wonderfully knarled, leaning pomegranate, four 
metres high, was a steep A$3,700. 

The thing is I don’t know if these prices included delivery 
and installation, but I do know that installation is effected 
without the removal of the cane basket. It is left to rot away. 

For A$870 you could buy a seven metre high maple, but 
having been here several months already I no longer actually 
notice maple. They are common as oxalis. Except one next 
door to our apparto (Jinglish for apartment) which in April 
had lily-of-the-valley flowering beneath it. That was a 
delicate arrangement. (Speaking of common aristocrats, 
daphne is as prevelent here as privet is at home, there are 
hedges of it everywhere and they were in flower when we 
arrived in mid March. The Yulans were too. There seemed 
to be one in every other garden but my excitement was dulled 
by the whiteness of its flower being discoloured by industrial 
fall-out. Still these people haven’t any choice, its keep those 
chimneys smoking or they’ll all starve.) 

In my opinion the super novas of the tree show were the 
Kalmias. I love those unopened flower buds that look like 
spots of intricately piped icing. There were varieties in white, 
soft pink and a very raucous pink/scarlet. The latter was 
obviously pretending to be a geranium. A$550 bought a six 
foot high shrub of any colour. 

Black pines, sculptured into those artless, faux, wind- 
shaped platforms of clipped needles were the prima donnas 
if you equate price with importance. You’d pay A$1,500 for 
less than two metres of platformed needles. The same height 
of Podocarpus macrophylla was better value at A$450, and 
much more attractive, I thought. (The view from the 
apparto’s bedroom window is an endless sea of electricity 
poles and platforms of clipped pine needles, which about a 
month ago all began releasing copious amounts of pollen 
into the wind. It was agony for the sinuses.) 

Yew and box clipped into Alice in Wonderland shapes were 
nearly as pricey as the black pine. And again I have to mention 


that these plants, everyone of them, was plump and in 
immaculate condition, showing no evidence of their journey 
to the vacant allotment. 

I took to stopping at the tree show whenever I was 
pedalling past. But riding into Fujisawa City one day, I could’t 
believe my eyes. The tree market had vanished,completely. 
There weren’t even holes in the ground where the root baskets 
had been. The show had moved on: have crane — will travel. 

The right arm man and I discussed this disappearance. 
He has a rich mix of entrepreneurial blood and therefore 
tends to grasp these things before I do. “They’ve saturated 
the market around here,” he explained, then went on to 
ponder how far away their next shop would be. Tsujido? Or 
further on to Chigasaki? Me, I still can’t believe it came and 
went. Butas I said, its’s easy here to slip through the looking 
glass. 


Letter 


Dear Sir, 

Your editorial comments concerning garden competitions 
(June/July) struck a chord with me. My experiences in 
judging garden competitions have confirmed several 
observations.(Generalizations but never-the-less sufficiently 
entrenched to cause concern). 

(a)A certain type of gardener is attracted to these 
competitions. 

(b)Competitors rate “general housekeeping” above all else 
and prefer bush rock edges to trees. 

(c) Judges on the whole endorse this view. 

(d) Teachers of horticulture must take responsibility for 
this attitude. 

(e) The attitude stems from a blatant deficiency in our 
courses of design considerations. (unless taken as “electives’). 

Yours faithfully, 

John Stowar, 

(Teacher of Horticulture), 

Mt. Murray. N.S.W. 


Evans & Sons 


Nursery 
Red Hill South 


General nursery in peaceful 


bushland setting. 
Q\ Specialists in old fashioned roses, 
P perennials and cottage plants. 


POINT LEO ROAD, 
RED HILL SOUTH, VIC. 3937. 


OPEN 7 DAYS. Tel.: (059) 89 2573. 
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Rosemary Verey 
visits Australia 


Rosemary Verey, chatelaine of Barnsley House in 
Gloucestershire, one of England’s best known and most 
photographed gardens and author or co-editor of many 
gardening books, is visiting Australia from 30th September 
to 22nd October this year for a lecture tour sponsored by the 
British Council and organized for. Victoria’s Garden Scheme 
Management Committee by John Henwood of the Australian 
Broadcasting Commission. 

During this tour Mrs Verey will be lecturing in 
Melbourne, Adelaide, Sydney and Bowral, and will be visiting 
gardens in the Dandenongs, the western district of Victoria 
and Mount Macedon, Adelaide, Sydney and the Southern 
Highlands of New South Wales. She will also be a guest on 
the 3LO Gardening programme from Melbourne on 
Saturday 3rd and Saturday 10th October. 

Rosemary Verey has been described as following closely 
in the mould of Gertrude Jekyll and Vita Sackville West; like 
both she is both a prolific writer and a great gardener. She 
is probably best known for the two books she produced in 
conjunction wiith Avilde Lees Milne, “The Englishwoman’s 
Garden” and “The Englishman’s Garden”. With Ellen 
Samuels more recently she produced “The American 
Woman’s Garden” and she has also written “Classic Garden 
Design” and “The Scented Garden”. 

Her interests embrace the whole history of garden design, 
old garden plants, gardening literature and botanical 
illustration. She has a remarkable collection of old gardening 
books at Barnsley House, including a facsimile copy of 
Parkinson’s “Paradisus”, his great work of 1629, and a second 
edition of Gerard’s “Herbal”, published in 1633. Her garden 
has been described as a synthesis of 17th century pattern 
making, 18th century picture making, and 19th century plant 
collecting. Perhaps it is best described in Mrs Verey’s own 
words; “After all, I know that I cannot make anything new, 
it has all been done’before. But I can try to bring together 
all the best ideas passed on to me by present day friends and 
old fashioned writers, and combine these with my own 
thoughts and so, I hope, create a garden which feels loved 
and longs to be walked in”. 

Details of Mrs Verey’s lectures to the Australian Garden 
History Society will be found in “State News” or otherwise 
distributed to members. 


Note 

A new edition of “The Englishwoman’s Garden”, 
published by Chatto and Windus, will be available in 
Australia from October On, and Mrs Verey will be 
autographing copies at selected locations during her tour. 


Gardens in Time 


20th October — 20th November, Adelaide, South 
Australia 


Not since that grand exhibition “Converting the 
Wilderness: the Art of Gardening in Colonial Australia” 
toured the country in 1979 and 1980 has there been a major 
cultural event focussed on garden history. Since then home 
gardening, garden visiting and garden making on historical 
lines have developed as areas of great public interest. But 
while commercial and publishing interests have addressed 
the demand for information and resources public education 
has only been able to respond in a restricted way to a limited 
audience. This will change on 20th October when a month- 
long series of exhibitions, lectures, displays and garden visits 
called Gardens in Time commences in Adelaide. 


The events are a result of a unique collaboration between 
the major public institutions of the city, private individuals 
and community interest groups to develop the theme of 
gardens in time using local expertise, collections and 
gardens. Foremost among the exhibitions will be those held 
in the Mortlock Library, the Waite Institute, the Adelaide 
Botanic Garden, the Royal Geographical Society and the 
Barr-Smith Library (University of Adelaide). For the size of 
the city there are many remarkable horticultural books to be 
displayed: there are two 15th Century editions of Pliny’s 
Natural History; writings on agriculture and horticulture by 
Cato, Varro and Columella collected in 1529 and three 
different 16th Century editions of Dioscorides’ herbal De 
Materia Medica. The Renaissance botanists are represented 
by Dorsten’s Botanicon (1540), Dodoen’s History of Plants 
(Stirpium historiae) of 1554, both editions of Gerard’s Herball 
(1597 and 1633) and Sweert’s Florilegium (1631). These books 
contain magnificent woodcut illustrations and are major 
milestones in the evolution of garden literature. 

Of particular interest are those books addressed to the 
owners of small gardens. Among the earliest in this category 
to be displayed in this exhibition are William Lawson’s New 
Orchard and Garden (1617), John Rea’s Flora, Ceres and 
Pomona (1665) and Richard Weston’s Tract on Practical 
Gardening (1769). Many later works, well-known but rarely 
found, will demonstrate the development of the art of 
botanical illustration, the discovery and introduction of new 
plants to European gardens and the growth of gardening as 
a popular recreation. 

Most important for garden historians will be the items 
related to gardening early in Australian history. Each library 
will draw on its own resources to show material rarely shown 
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before including a collection of hand-coloured engravings 
of South Australian wild-flowers by Fanny de Mole (186). 
There will also be a first showing of a superb private 
collection of early Australian nursery catalogues and early 
books, as well as old photographs from the Mortlock Library 
and the Mount Lofty Historical Society. Old Parliament 
House will present an exhibition on Politics and Plants. And 
from the Art Gallery of South Australia’s holdings of colonial 
works featuring houses and gardens selected sketches, 
drawings and paintings by R.E. Minchin, Alexander Tolmer, 
James Shaw, Gustave Barnes and others will provide a rare 
opportunity to observe the detail of mid-19th century gardens 
in the colonies. 

Further opportunities to learn more about early gardens 
will be provided by two mini-conferences in which experts 
will give presentations on a very wide range of garden related 
themes. These are being organised by Gardens in Time in 
conjunction with the National Trust, the Australian Garden 
History Society, Heritage Roses in Australia, The Friends of 
the Adelaide Botanic Gardens and the Friends of the Rare 
Books Collection of the Barr-Smith Library. The dates are 
Saturday, 24th October at the Waite Institute; Saturday, 7th 
November at Ayers House and Sunday, 8th November at 
Beaumont House. For further details contact: 

Libby Ellis — Travel Plus 

167 Hutt Street, 

Adelaide, S.A. 5000 tel. (08)224 0677 

Gardens in Time represents a rare opportunity for garden 
lovers and garden historians to enjoy and learn more about 
gardening in Australia. Visitors will be able to combine the 
various events with a leisurely application of the exhibitions 
and some visits to Hills gardens (which will be having their 
Open season at the time) to make a memorable visit to South 
Australia in the Spring. 

*The gardens open are:- (for times for each garden contact 
Libby Ellis) 

24th-25th Oct. — Coles Iris Garden, Millswood 

‘Seven Oaks”, Mylor 

“Beechwood”, Stirling 

‘The Acacias”, Loreto Convent 

Langton Garden, Torrens Park 

Armstrong Garden, Pasadena 


3lst Oct.-lst Nov. — Coles Iris Garden, Millswood 
“Beechwood”, Stirling 

‘Gamble Cottage”, Coromandel 

Pedler Garden, Prospect 


7th-8th Nov. — ‘Pin Oak Tiers”, Stirling 
‘Limehill”, Mt. Barker Springs 

‘Dundible”, Waterfall Gully 

“Panmure”, Stirling 

‘Anembo”, Willunga 

“Beechwood”, Stirling 

14th-15th Nov. — ‘Grove Hill”, Norton Summit 
‘Raywood”, Bridgewater 

‘Love-in-a-Mist”, McLaren Vale 
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Ibe Introduction of Plants to 


South Australia 
by P.M. Kloot 


Introduction 


In his book “Years of Endeavour” Swinbourne (1982) set 
out to record as much information as possible about the first 
145 years of horticultural endeavour in South Australia 
conducted by nurseries, nurserymen, seedsmen and 
horticultural retail outlets. He drew attention to the 
important role of nurserymen and seedsmen as introducers 
of plant material, but as his study focussed on commercial 
enterprises other agents of plant introduction were 
disregarded. Furthermore since Swinbourne completed his 
book, considerably more material has been located about 
commercial activities during the earliest period of 
colonisation. 

This paper is intended to supplement Swinbourne’s book 
by amplifying his first chapter —- ‘Pioneer Nurseries and 
Nurserymen” and complementing the overall scope of his 
work by briefly recording the non-commercial agents of plant 
introduction, 


Pre-Colonial Introductions 


The earliest European explorers were responsible for the 
first deliberate introduction of plants. Peter Good, the 
gardener on Matthew Flinder’ voyage, listed a number of 
seeds that were sown in the vicinity of the Spring, near 
present-day Penneshaw, and various other situations on 
Kangaroo Island on 2, 4 and 5 April 1802, as an aid to future 
sojourners (Edwards, 1981). They were: orange, lemon, 
cherry, rock melon and cantaloupe, cucumber, gourd, onion, 
leek, turnip, beet, radish, cress, mustard, lettuce, cabbage, 
savoy, spinach and sea kale. 

Before the official colonization of South Australia in 1836, 
the presence of vegetable gardens and crops on Kangaroo 
Island and other off-shore islands (Cumpston, 1974) attest to 
the continued introduction of food plants during that period. 
In 1836 the first official Colonists found wheat, turnips, 
cabbages, onions, potatoes, barley and water melons growing 
on Kangaroo Island. One settler, Wallen, had four acres 
under wheat and a “large kitchen garden filled with every 
description of vegetable as in England” (Cumpston, 1974.) 
Vegetables and crops were also grown at other places on the 
mainland where settlements of varying duration were 
established (Kloot, 1985). 

Official settlement in 1836 resulted ina large i importation 
of plants by both the Government and private agencies. I 
have suggested elsewhere (Kloot, 1985) that the free settlers 
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brought out a much greater range and quantity of plant 
materials than was the case with the other Australian colonies 
settled by convicts and their guards. 


Private and Commercial Introductions 


The nature of the Colony of South Australia insured that 
because even the earliest Colonists came to stay permanently 
they brought, amongst other things, many plants and printing 
presses. The importance of the first to our subject is obvious 
but the relevance of the second is that the ready availability 
of printing enabled much information about agriculture and 
horticulture to be widely disseminated (and preserved for 
posterity). It had an additional effect because the strivings 
of rival publishers to best each other involved, incidentally, 
some gardeners. 

Early newspapers commonly recorded auctions and sales 
of seedlings of fruit and ornamental trees and garden and 
agricultural seeds. In some cases they were excess to the needs 
of their importers e.g. advertisement in “S.A. Gazette & 
Colonial Register”, 4 viii. 1838, where an unnamed settler 
advertised seed for sale of wheat, oats, turnips etc. which he 
had brought from England but was unable to use. 

Plants were imported also by speculators. Many 
advertisements appeared in the Adelaide Press announcing 
sales or auctions of garden seeds, including oak, sycamore, 
ash, beech, clover, trefoil and vegetables (Clay, 1838), many 
fruit trees and shrubs such as Dutch and Chinese 
honeysuckles, barberries, Cape alleternis (Rhamnus 
alaternus), nerium splendens, jassamines (sic), laburnum, 
althea frutex, hibiscus laphantha, bignonia, Keria, moss, 
guilder and other roses (‘S.A. Register”, 16.viii.1839) and 
clover and grass seeds, larch, spruce and Scotch firs, 
hawthorn, yew and holly berries, various fruit and flower 
seeds and many and rare bulbous roots (Ibid., 7ix.1839). Some 
of the consignments were very large. The auctioneer and 
agent, J.B. Neales, had a lot of over 11,000 plants for sale, 
which was a mixture of'ornamentals and fruit trees (Ibid., 
7ix.1844). 

Private individuals brought in much material when 
immigrating (Kloot, 1985) or later from contacts in their 
homelands. The correspondence of Samuel Davenport 
(Baldwin, 1967 et seq.) reveals that in the 1840s, Mrs. 
Davenport received plants and seeds almost continually from 
England which she planted in her garden at Macclesfield. 
Unfortunately in his letters Davenport glosses over the actual 
species — ‘all your English annuals” and “all the seeds grew 
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except the mixed wallflower”. It is reasonable to assume that 
the seeds would have been of species typically grown in 
English gardens of the period. 

Colonisation was followed by a rush to determine the 
potential of the new colony which included an incredibly 
intense testing of agricultural and horticultural species. For 
example, Stephens (1839) lists the following as being grown 
in an unnamed settler’s garden in 1837: 

Radishes, mustard, cress, cabbages, peas, potatoes, 
lettuces, leeks, spinach, red cabbage, cauliflower, turnips, 
broadbeans, parsley, onions, love apples (i.e. tomatoes) etc. 
Indian corn (i.e. maize). Apple trees, cherries, almonds, 
gooseberries, currants, almonds, vegetable marrows, gourds, 
cucumbers, melons and water melons. Pink, blue and yellow 
lupins, hyacinths, narcissi, anemones, mignonette, 
chrysanthemums, sweet peas, laburnums, Virginian stocks, 
convolvulus, candy tuft, mallows and nasturtiums. 

In late 1839, less than three years after the foundation of 
the colony, George Stevenson lectures from his own 
experience on the detailed husbandry of a wide range of fruits 
and vegetables (Stevenson, 1839). That some of his advice, 
for example the growing of bananas, was over-optimistic does 
not detract from the effort that went into these enquiries. 
Settlers were encouraged to bring plants. John Bailey, the 
Colonial Botanist, (‘S.A. Register”, II.iv.1840), inter alia 
appealed to future emigrants that when their ships stopped 
at ports en route, they should endeavour to obtain plants and 
seeds. Even prior to this, Leigh (1839, p.42) wrote of 
collecting seeds from a garden at the Cape of Good Hope 
en route to South Australia. 

Probably of the earliest settlers, George Stevenson was 
the keenest plant introducer. He was a man of considerable 
influence being not only the Private Secretary to the First 
Governor, Captain Hindmarsh, but also the first editor of 
the “S.A. Gazette & Colonial Register”. In 1839 he employed 
the newly-arrived George McEwin, a trained gardener from 
Scotland. In 1841, McEwin prepared a “List of Fruit and 
Forest Trees, Shrubs, Plants etc. at present growing in the 
garden of Geo. Stevenson Esq., North Adelaide”. This was 
published in Stevenson’s newspaper which by then had 
become “The South Australian Register” (McEwin, 1841). 
An expanded and rearranged list was printed in the same 
newspaper in the following year (McEwin, 1842). Further 
versions are found in Bennett (1843) and McEwin (1843). The 
latter was subsequently circulated as a separate pamphlet 
(copy in La Trobe Library, Melbourne). In late 1843, McEwin 
left Stevenson and went into business for himself. The 
Almanack to which he had contributed was published by the 
same group that was associated with the “Register” and 
McEwin contributed most of the horticultural and botanical 
material to their publications until 1850 at least. 

A rival printing firm that published its own almanacks 
and newspapers, “Adelaide Independent”, “Adelaide 
Examiner”, “Adelaide Observer”, retained John Bailey as 
their “house botanist” and he contributed the gardening 
notes and botanical articles to that suite of publications. 
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Bailey’s (1845) “Catalogue of Plants cultivated in and for 
sale at the Hackney Nursery, Adelaide, 1845” is the first 
strictly commercial nurseryman’s catalogue still extant 
because it is not certain whether McEwin’s catalogues were 
for commercial purposes or for extolling the capabilities of 
the new Colony, a matter which Stevenson pursued most 
vigorously, e.g. “This catalogue is not without interest in so 
far that it shows that South Australia is not the barren desert 
it has been so perseveringly and so untruly represented to 
be” - “S.A. Register” 23.iv.1842, p. 3. 

Bailey, apart from acting as the agent for other Adelaide 
nurseries (G. Anstey of Highercombe, and Stevenson of 
North Adelaide), was also the agent for William Macarthur 
of Camden, N.S.W. Bailey’s (1845) advertisement states that 
he had received Macarthur’s catalogue of the present season 
and was able to supply details of the plants available from 
Sydney. The catalogue to which the advertisement referred 
is still extant (Anon.,1845). It is likely that many of the plants 
listed in that catalogue would have been introduced through 
Bailey’s nursery. Indeed, Bailey had earlier advertised (“The 
South Australian Register” - 10 & 17. viii. 1844) that he had 
received a big consignment from Camden. 

There seems to have been no other catalogues of that scope 
until the 1860s (Swinbourne, 1982). Advertisements were 
confinded to vague statements or lists of very common 
species. 

There are passing references in the Press to individuals 
growing particular plants but these are very scattered. Until 
1850, the almanacks published by the rival companies provide 
much information. The Gardener’s and Farmers Calendars 
published for each month set out the annual cycle and 
mentions many crops and vegetables. McEwin’s articles were 
republished annually in successive almanacks. In 
McDougall’s Almanack for 1844, Bailey (1843) published an 
article entitled “Horticulture” which listed many species as 
flourishing in South Australia. McEwin (1847) submitted a 
Horticultural and Botanical Sketch of the Colony to 
Stephens’ Almanack for 1848. Bailey (1847) gave a complete 
listing of all fruits and vegetables then grown in South 
Australia to the rival Almanack produced by Murray for the 
same year. 

For commercial activities following this period, readers 
are referred to Swinbourne’s (1982) comprehensive coverage 
of the commercial nurseries and nurserymen of South 
Australia. 


Government Introductions 


Shortly after the establishment of South Australia, the 
Colonial Government became involved in plant introduction. 
In spite of the pressing financial problems of the newly- 
founded settlement, funds were provided to obtain plants for 
a Government Garden which was established in 1837, Some 
of these purchases are recorded on files from the Colonial 
Secretary’s Office at present in the S.A. State Archives. Thus 
CSO (1837) records the purchase of: “Oranges, (illegible), 
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Agricultural and Horticultural Show, Adelaide, 1845. From a sketch by S.T. Gill. Original in the S.A. Art Gallery. Shows 


played an important role in publicising the success of plant introductions, 


dahlias, tiger lilies, rosetree, cherries, mulberry, quince, 
nectarine, Japanese loquats”. A letter of 9 August 1837 refers 
to the purchase of peach and apricot trees, mulberry, Lisbon 
lemon and flowers. The emphasis of the gardens were more 
utilitarian than ornamental and the manager, Thomas Allen, 
was permitted to sell the vegetables he produced. 
Contemporary newspapers contain a number of 
advertisements for his produce. Subsequent to the 
abandonment of the Government Garden, John Bailey was 
appointed the first Colonial Botanist in May, 1839 and the 
first Botanic Gardens were established shortly after. He was 
regarded as an authority on botany and horticulture and 
contributed to various publications on these matters, 
including a particularly useful list of plants that were in 
flower in the Botanic Gardens in June 1841 which is reprinted 
here verbatim: 

“Acacia lophantha and latisiliqua, amadarthus 
(Amaranthus) caudatus and polystachyus, anterrhinum 
majus, coccineus, luteus, pallidus, and pictus, brugmansia 
fastuosa suaveolens, pubthalmum pictum, cajanus bicolor 
and luteus, calendula officinalis and pleno, canna indica, 
cassia capensis, capsicum baccatum, cerasiforme, grossum, 
and longum, cerintha major, cheiranthus cheiri, crotalaria 
eliptica, tenuifolia, and laburnifolia, chrysanthemum 
indicum, dianthus caryophyllus and chinensis, dolichos 
catiang and lignosus, eschecholzia californica and crocea, 
faba vulgaris, gomphocarpus arboriscens and frutiscens, gilia 
tricolor, gossipium herbaceum, -hibiscus Africanus and 
mutabilis, iberis saxatilis, lantana mista, medicago arborea 
and sativer, necotiana tabacum, nolana atriplicifolia and 
paradoxa, oxalis cernuua, perlagonium capitatum, 
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kulsianum, quercifolium, and zonale, pisum sativum, 
physalis frutiscens, phlomis leonorus, resede odorata and 
frutiscens, ricinus commonus and minor, rosa indica, 
sanguinea and multiflora, scorzonora tangitera, solanum 
ovigerdum, album luteum, violaceum, quercifolium, tajetes 
patula, tropoeolum majus and purpurea”. 

Because of the Colony’s financial difficulties this venture 
did not last beyond 1841 when Bailey left the Government 
service to establish a private nursery. This departure involved 
an argument between the Botanic Garden Directors and 
Bailey as to whether he was entitled where possible to remove 
plants from the Garden and otherwise, to collect seeds when 
they had matured. In the end, it was agreed that Bailey could 
take the plants and seeds as he had incorporated into the 
Garden the plants that he had imported when he had 
migrated as a private individual to South Australia. As a 
result, a return of trees and shrubs in the Botanic Garden 
was drawn up (CSO, 1842) which is a useful summary of the 
woody plants that were present but unfortunately omits the 
herbaceous species. This list, which overlaps with that 
previously given, is: 

“7 Spanish brooms, 4 Rose, 2 Colatea English broom, 1 
Plum, 2 Crotalaria ovata elegens, 10 Almond trees, 2 
Gomphocarpus, 10 Peach, 2 Hibiscus mutabile, 1 Phlomus, 
1 Nectarine, 1 Honeysuckle, Cape gooseberry, 2 Apricot, 5 
Melia, 3 Alossia, 1 Arundo Donex, 8 Robinia, | Cassia 
capensis, 7 Cherry trees, 1 Euponymus, | Corymbosis, 9 
Apple, | Justicia, | Acacia lopthantha, 2 Pomegranate, Il 
Vines, | Kangaroo Island acacia, 1 Quince, 3 Medicago, | 
Laburnum, | Crataegus, | Tephrosia, Artichokes, sea kale 
etc., 5 Sweet briar.” 


After Bailey left the Gardens, they were let to various 
people on an annual basis but seem to have been run more 
or less as a market garden. 

The next major Government initiative was the 
establishment of the present Botanic Gardens in 1855 with 
George Francis as Superintendent.He also lectured and 
contributed to publications but his most important records 
of plant introduction are: 

(a) his catalogue of the plants under cultivation in the 
Botanic Gardens (Francis, 1859), and 

(b) a report of his lecture on pasture grasses to the Farmers’ 
Club (Francis, 1859a). 

Francis’ (1859) catalogue listed all the plants surviving in 
the Adelaide Botanic Garden at the end of the 1858 season, 
in the case of perennials, or annuals that had been grown 
there during that year. His lecture on pasture grasses provides 
details of the success or otherwise of many species being 
tested for suitability as fodder at that time. The Garden 
continued to import plants as shown by letters and records 
held in the State Archives, but the papers give no detail. 
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Richard Schomburgk was appointed Director following 
Francis’ death in 1865. His first Annual Report, for 1866 
(Schomburgk, 1867), dealt with generalities, being structured 
on earlier reports prepared by Francis. However in his 
subsequent reports he adopted his own format and for the 
years 1872 to 1890 inclusive, always included an Appendix 
listing all plants and cultivars introduced into the Garden 
during that year which effectively up-dated his two 
catalogues of the plants cultivated (Schomburgk, 1871,1878). 
All of these publications provide extremely valuable records 
of plant introductions. During Schomburgk’s directorship, 
the Adelaide Botanic Garden was the major plant 
introduction organization for South Australia and possibly 
for a wider area (Figure 6). Records show considerable 
interchange between Mueller at Melbourne and 
Schomburgk and in view of the former’s preoccupation with 
taxonomy, it is possible that he utilized his friendship with 
Schomburgk to obtain new material for his Gardens more 
readily than seeking it directly from overseas. Certainly 
Schomburgk regarded his friendship with Mueller very 


The Experimental Grounds at the Adelaide Botanic Gardens laid out in 1868. Many of Schomburgk’s introductions would have been first grown in 
this area. The experimental area was located at the northern end of the Gardens where the class garden is now situated. 
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Richard Schomburgk 


highly and would have assisted him in any way possible. 
Schomburgk was probably the greatest plant introducer to 
have operated in Australia. His 1878 catalogue listed about 
8,500 species. At that time the Adelaide Botanic Gardens 
had one of the largest living plant collections in the world 
from which private and commercial interests were supplied. 

By the time of Schomburgk’s death, the nurserymen of 
Adelaide were well-established including a number of firms 
still trading (Swinbourne, 1982). It is clear from the similarity 
of their catalogues of 1880-1890s that they must have been 
working closely with the Botanic Garden. However, when 
plant introduction through the Gardens declined, the 
nurserymen relied on their own lines of introduction 
particularly from England and Germany. 

The first Annual Report by Schomburgk’s successor 
(Holtze, 1893), included a lengthy list of new plants and 
cultivars introduced after Schomburgk’s (1890) last Annual 
Report. Undoubtedly this list would have included much 
material which Schomburgk had arranged to receive but 
which arrived after his death. The 1893 report exists only as 
a manuscript at the Adelaide Botanic Gardens and it is 
uncertain if it was published officially. Reports for the next 
24 years are missing and from 1917 onwards the reports are, 
generally, formal statements lacking the wealth of fact and 
opinion that were so characteristic of those prepared by 
Schomburgk. 

Some annual reports of the Adelaide Botanic Gardens 
from later years included lists of new or notable plants and 
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to mark its centenary in 1955 the Gardens published a 
1955) of the plants being grown there at that time (Anon., 

The rise of the Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial 
Research Organization (CSIRO), formerly the Council for 
Scientific and Industrial Research (CSIR), the Waite 
Agricultural Research Institute and the State Department 
of Agriculture as plant introducers began in the 1930s. Details 
of these introductions which were and continue to be mostly 
grasses and herbaceous legumes are available from the 
Journal of Agriculture, CSIRO publications and 
Departmental files. 


Conclusion 


Plants intended for cultivation have been introduced to 
South Australia since its discovery by Europeans. The process 
has been undertaken by private and commercial interests on 
the one hand and government agencies, particularly the 
Adelaide Botanic Garden, on the other. At first, the former 
groups were the most important, but during the second half 
of the nineteenth century, they were overshadowed by the 
Botanic Garden. From early this century, private enterprise 
has had the major role in importing horticultural plants 
whereas, since the 1930s, the accession of argicultural plants 
has largely been a Government responsibility. 

But in truth it is really a partnership. Quarantine 
procedures, which are maintained by Government agencies 
are now an integral part of plant introduction. Private 
enterprise decides what would be useful and Government. 
agencies monitor the importations and by strict quarantine 
ensure that we only receive what we ordered and not the 
attendant weeds, pests and diseases which are the hazards of 
plant introduction. By conscientiously following their 
respective roles, the responsible agencies will ensure that we 
continue to benefit economically and aesthetically from 
further plant introductions in the future. 
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Forest Lodge; a Garden in the 
Adelaide Hills: Part 5 


by Tempe L. Bagot 


John Hervey Bagot 


Forest Lodge, since 1963, has been in the ownership of 
Walter Bagot’s son, John Hervey Bagot. The garden, though 
largely unchanged, requires increasing maintenance and in 
recent yearsvandalism has raised the added problem of 
security. 


Problems of maintenance 


John Hervey inherited both Forest Lodge and Nurney 
House in Adelaide on his father’s death. His family of three 
children were already at school in Adelaide, so they lived 
most of the year at Nurney House, moving up to Forest Lodge 
only in the summer months. 

This left great responsibilities for the gardener, Alick 
Kerwood, who lived in the gardener’s cottage. 

Apart from the regular maintenance required, the 
maturity and size of the garden continued to create new 
demands and decisions from the owners regarding its 
conservation. In recent years elements in the garden have 
been removed, restored or have just been left to age as relics 
of a past era. Apart from regular maintenance, changes had 
to be made where a particular feature had deteriorated or 
caused intensive maintenance problems. 

The large timber trellis joining the outhouses to the main 
building deteriorated due to the weight of growth and had 
to be removed. Fountain reticulation pipes rusted. The 
increasing shade of the forest as the trees reached their full 
height and canopy size promoted rotting of many of the 
timber elements in the garden due to dampness, and along 
many of the steeper paths, including Jacob’s Ladder, timber 
plank steps had to be replaced.The Japanese Bridge, an 
essential feature in the garden’s climax, was rebuilt and 
repainted. 

The garden is now facing the problem of trees being so 
large that they compete heavily for available water and 
nutrients. The flower beds remaining near the house suffer 
from the root encroachment and shade of the adjacent Bhutan 
Cypresses. 

Lichen on many of the limbs of plants, such as azaleas 
and maples, although not affecting the health of the plants, 
has retarded their growth by preventing the formation of 
buds. 
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The garden offers anonymous entry from most of its 
boundaries. As a result people can enter the garden to steal 
and often to break the statues and urns placed throughout 
the garden. This has meant that many remaining pieces of 
value have had to be moved to safer areas, being replaced by 
concrete copies. Even these have suffered damage. Plants of 
value, such as rare ferns in the grotto, have also been stolen. 

Water is scarce in the summer months and the resulting 
dryness and the continual buildup of undergrowth increases 
the fire hazard within the garden. In high fire hazard areas 
the value of fire resistent plants has to be appreciated. Other 
measures, such as removing accumulated debris, removing 
dead limbs from trees, and the planting of succulent ground 
covers, all assume increased importance. 

Many trees in the garden cause concern to the owners of 
neighbouring properties because of their height. The white 
Candlebark Gum at the end of the Italian vista died, and a 
branch of the dead tree hanging over the tazza was a matter 
for concern. The tree has recently been removed, and it has 
been said that “the extra space and light has given the 
monument the quality that stone and marble need for a happy 
integration into the landscaped surroundings”. 

Over twenty years have now been spent in conserving the 
garden, repairing and replacing elements which have 
deteriorated due to dampness and age. This has involved 
coming to terms with the problems of vandalism, the 
maturing trees, the increased risk of fire damage, and the 
need for selective tree removal. The difficulty of finding 
sufficient competent gardeners has also hindered the proper 
management of such a large private garden. 


Conclusion 


Evolving over a period of almost one hundred years, Forest 
Lodge has attained a special significance in the history of 
gardening in Australia. In three generations it has developed 
under the constant influences of its physical and cultural 
context, the Adelaide Hills, as well as the family 
circumstances in South Australia. A combination of these 
influences produced the design philosophies and approach 
to the development of the garden by three owners, John 
Bagot, Walter Bagot, and John Hervey Bagot. These three 
people reflect chronologically the horticultural, architectural 
and conservation phases in the evolution of the garden. 


As Forest Lodge moves into the future its owners are 
presented with difficulties and rewards. In particular, the 
selective removal and replacement of ageing shrubs and trees 
is an area which calls for investigation and action. Many of 
the species are native to the Northern Hemisphere, where 
growth is much slower than in the warmer Australian 
climate, and for this reason the age limit of these trees is not 
known. 

A garden as large as Forest Lodge, with its immense variety 
of mature species, provides a wealth for further research in 
such areas as the detailed study of the botanical collection, 
especially the extensive collection of gymnosperms. 

By studying the garden at Forest Lodge one can 
contemplate ways and means whereby a place of such beauty, 
botanical and historical importance can be preserved for the 
future. In endeavouring to do this there are areas of risk that 
should be understood. 

The cost of maintenance is very high. Care has to be taken 
when removing or even pruning large trees. There is as well 
considerable cost involved in properly maintaining labour 
intensive detail work in the gardens, such as paths, rockeries, 
grottos, fountains and other garden structures, Good, well 
trained and enthusiastic gardeners are rare. 

Opening the garden for special seasonal occasions requires 
good organization and supervision. Security is necessary to 


opposite: 
The Japanese Bridge has recently been restored 


below: 
Gutters must constantly be cleared to prevent erosion of the 
gravel paths 
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prevent vandalism, and facilities have to be provided for 
parking and toilets. 

There are also many rewards. The design of the garden 
is a delight to experience, with the maturity of plants in 
particular complementing its unique character. The garden 
is highlighted by the seasons, with spring bringing the 
colourful abundance of rhododendron trusses, and autumn 
the brilliant colouring of deciduous trees. 

Forest Lodge is a large garden, significant in both 
botanical and historical respects, and as such makes an 
important contribution to the cultural context of the Adelaide 
Hills. The heritage of the garden is fully exemplified in the 
Bagot family motto, Antiquum obtinens. A harmonious 
integration of styles has created a garden appropriate to its 
physical environment and unique in its design, since it 
expresses the horticultural, architectural and conservation 
philosophies of its three owners. 
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Dumbarton Oaks, 
Washington DC, USA 


by Tim North 


The Fountain Terrace 


Dumbarton Oaks is a 19th century mansion built on the 
crest of a wooded valley in Georgetown, in the north-western 
corner of Washington DC. Its name combines references to 
the original great oaks, some of which still stand, and the 
town of Dumbarton in Scotland. 

In 1920 it was acquired by Mr and Mrs Robert Woods Bliss. 
Mr Bliss at that time was in the U.S. Foreign Service and he 
and his wife spent much of their time overseas. The design 
of the garden was entrusted to the well known American 
landscape architect, Beatrix Farrand, and she and Mrs Bliss 
conducted a lengthy correspondence on the development of 
the garden over a number of years; a tablet in the garden 
bears witness to the friendship which grew up between these 
two ladies. 

It was Mrs Bliss’ wish to create a garden that would 
incorporate the best elements of traditional English, French 
and Italian styles, which she particularly admired, and which 
would be distinctly original. Dumbarton Oaks, like many of 
the great 20th century American gardens, therefore 
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represents a highly eclectic style. 

Mr and Mrs Bliss, on settling at Dumbarton Oaks on Mr 
Bliss’ retirement, enlarged and extended the house to 
accommodate their extensive collection of pre-Columbian 
and Byzantine art, as well as Mrs Bliss’ library of books on 
the history of gardening. 

Seven years later they conveyed the entire property, 
including the art collections and the library, to Harvard 
University, which now uses it as its centre for pre-Columbian 
and Byzantine studies, as well as conducting a programme 
on the art and history of gardening. 

Of the original 53 acres about half were given to the 
National Parks Service and now form Dumbarton Oaks Park; 
10 more acres were sold to the Danish Government for their 
Embassy, and the garden to-day comprises the remaining 10 
acres. It is cared for by a full-time staff of 12 gardeners. 

Dumbarton Oaks will be remembered more recently as 
being the venue for the conference that led to the drawing 
up of the Charter for the United Nations after the last war. 


GARDEN TOUR OF U.S.A. 


Sth to 24th May, 1988 


Join Tim and Keva North on this 19-day tour 

of some of the finest public and private gardens 

in U.S.A. including Dumbarton Oaks, Filoli, 
Longwood, Winterthur and many more. 


For full itinerary and details 
write or phone 


AUSTRALIAN GARDEN JOURNAL PTY LTD 
P.O. Box 588, Bowral, N.SW. 2576 
Telephone (048) 61 1884 


The Orangery dates from 1810; walls and beams are covered in Ficus pumila 
planted before the American Civil War 


” “what you sow so Shall you reap) 
(photos: Keva North) 


The Pebble Garden showing the wheatsheaf pattern which symbolises the motto “Quod severis mettes 
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Brookvale Park Botanic 
Gardens 


by Margaret Hollingsworth 


Brookvale Park Botanic Gardens, situated 30km west of 
Toowoomba on Queensland’s beautiful Darling Downs, 
comprise 36 hectares of plantings of Australian native flora. 
The plant species in the Park encompass the whole spectrum 
of plant forms — trees, shrubs, ground covers, climbers and 
grasses. It has been established that there are over 10,000 
species growing in the park. 

Brookvale Park was established by the Cockburn family 
in 1961 and these beautiful gardens are now held in trust for 
the people of Australia. Experimental terraced gardens were 
planted from 1961 to 1967 and despite warnings from some 
experts of the day that the plants would not survive the 
Brookvale environment, these “old gardens” are still thriving. 
Species planted in the original gardens included such well 
loved bush garden favourites as Acacia, Eucalyptus, 
Melaleuca, Grevillia, Casuarina, Hibiscus and Cassia. 

In 1971 30 hectares of the north western slopes were deep 
ripped to establish contour planting lines. The aim of the 
project was to plant as many of the 600 species of eucalypts 
found in Australia as possible. The result was a substantial 
success, and over the years approximately 400 individual 
species have survived. This success has been achieved with 
minimum care, and sometimes under harsh bush conditions. 


A Garden of Herbs 
by Gabrielle Chapman 


Grevillea leucopteris at Brookvale Park 


The climate of Brookvale Park is temperate, with warm 
to hot summers and cool, dry winters. Average January 
temperature is 32C, falling to a low 4C in July. Rainfall is 
erratic in terms of monthly falls, and averages about 750mm 
annually. Frosts can be severe during winter and the siting 
of Brookvale Park on the northern slopes of the ridge yields 
many benefits. It significantly reduces the effects of frosts in 
terms of frequency and severity, particularly compared with 
those suffered on the surrounding plains. 

Wind plays an important factor in the climate of the 
Darling Downs and strong wind gusts are likely during 


Like their presence in fine food, Taronga Zoo’s herbs 
occupy a garden that is subtle and, by some, unnoticed. 
Located on the lawn at the eastern side of the Floral Clock 
the garden is a collection of culinary, medicinal, aromatic 
and useful plants. Some of these have been grown and used 
up to relatively recent times and are now enjoying a revival 
of interest. We have also discovered that these plants can be 
recognised and used strictly for their aesthetic features and 
their ease of culture. 

The plot chosen for the garden offers filtered morning 
sun and full afternoon sun. The upper corner is presided 
over by the strong presence of a huge Crow’s Ash Tree, the 
lower sentinel is a Pencil Pine lending vertical strength in a 
garden which is otherwise a mass of studied informality. 
Bounded at the rear by a traditional 1916 brick and rough- 
mortared wall, the feeling is characteristic of a past age 
appropriate to plants grown in gardens for hundreds of years. 

The garden is bordered in front with low walls of recycled 
sandstone coping, laid in three symmetrical arcs. A criss- 
crossed short bamboo fence gently warns any inadvertent 
person that the garden is for eye and nose travel, and not foot 
passage. 

The plants collection was not made all at once, but rather 
a culmination of seeds, cuttings and plantlets from varied 
sources. The light herbaceous Saponaria is a touch of pink; 
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summer thunder storms. These winds can inflict severe 
damage, particularly to isolated trees. Brookvale Park has 
successfully demonstrated the ability of closely planted 
clusters of trees to reduce damaging wind velocities. 

An Orchid and Fern house Complex and Research Centre 
is a recent addition to Brookvale Park. The complex covers 
10,000 square feet and was designed to house a 
comprehensive collection of orchids and ferns of Australia. 
The collection is of international significance. The Orchid 
and Fern house is a reconstruction of nature, with all plants 
growing in conditions as near as possible to those in which 
they are found in their natural habitat. Waterfalls, rock 
escarpments, cascades and streams have been constructed to 
reflect the natural environment. 

The Australian Plant Nursery at Brookvale Park was 
started primarily for growing the plants necessary for the 
establishment of the botanic gardens on the site. It now 
provides an ever increasing range of native plants for sale to 
visitors, and knowledgable nursery staff are always willing 
to give helpful advice on selection and care of plants. The 
sale catelogue contains a wide range of plants and the nursery 
aims to have about 400 species always available in various 
sized pots. It is often able to supply species seldom found in 
commercial nurseries. 

An advisory leaflet programme, designed to help people 
solve the problem of what to plant where, was started in 1983. 
Since then many subjects have been dealt with, including 
“Growing Australian Native Plants in Pots”, “Insect Life on 
Native Plants”, and “Perfumed Native Plants for the 


Coix (Job’s Tears) lends interest with its hard, drop-like seeds, 
once strung to make rosary beads; Galium (Lady’s Bedstraw) 
has a delicate touch with its minute foliage; Melissa is a low 
dense shrub when occasionally tip-pruned and is always 
accompanied by a halo of white-fly attracted by the lemon 
scent. Angelica is a contrast to the fine-leaved plants with its 
lusher exuberant leaves; Rose-geranium, Patchouli and 
Lavender offer beautiful aromas with a gentle crush of their 
leaves. Lacey Columbine, Jacob’s Ladder, Honeysuckle, 
cheery Heartsease, Hyssop, Rue and Elderberry are all hardy 
and of value in gardens, pots, vases and pot-pourri. 

The most commonly grown herbs to-day in vegetable 
patches, window boxes, balcony pots and terrace gardens are 
the culinary herbs. Here we have simply combined these with 
all our other interesting species. Thyme and Marjoram sprawl 
happily around clumps of Chinese Forget-me-nots; Dill and 
Basil are a backdrop for Horehound and Nepeta; rows of 
Chives reach up through ground-covers of Pennyroyal and 
Chamomile. Rosemary, Lavender (English, Italian and 
Green), Elderberry and Wolfbane provide constant structure 
in a garden that is constantly changing with the more short- 
lived species completing their life cycle. Some herbs are 
represented by several species; as well as Salvia officinalis 
there is Pineapple Sage and Jerusalem Sage; varied species 
of Mentha and a number of different Parsley species. 
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Garden”. Each leaflet contains notes on husbandry practices, 
and includes an extensive plant list. The advisory leaflet 
programme is financed by annual subscription, which 
entitles the subscriber to receive six leaflets a year. 

The gardens at Brookvale Park are unique in concept and 
are among the few non-coastal botanic gardens in Australia. 
The peaceful, natural surroundings of the Park ensure a 
rewarding experience for visitors of all ages. Twice yearly 
garden seminars are held and these are designed to attract 
both town and country people. The one day public seminars 
are held in autumn and spring and the topics covered range 
from “Australian Native Plants for Alkaline Soils”, to 
“Attracting Birds to Australian Plant Gardens”. 

The Park is open every day and is an ideal place for a 
family or group outing. Facilities include picnic areas, 
barbecues and a kiosk, where light meals may be obtained. 
A Tourist Road Train travels through the Gardens and Mr. 
Lance Cockburn, founder of Brookvale Park, entertains 
visitors with an informative commentary about the history 
and agriculture of the Darling Downs. Brookvale Park 
Botanic Gardens are well worth a visit. 

Since 1980 the Park has been administered by the 
Brookvale Park Foundation, a community-based non-profit 
organisation. The aims of the Foundation are to foster the 
conservation of native flora and fauna and to provide facilities 
for research and education. Membership is open to all who 
share the aims of the Foundation, MS 212, Oakey, Qld 4401. 
The Foundation welcomes membership, so that its important 
work of conservation can continue. 


The garden has now weathered a winter facing the keen 
southerly winds off the harbour and the usual extremes of 
the Sydney summer. Watering has always followed a system 
of well-spaced deep soaking rather than the frequent 
sprinkling of a fussy garden. 

Inhabiting the area before and after the construction of 
the garden are families of Willie-Wagtails and Pee-Wees. 
These residents help keep the bugs at bay and enjoy the 
additions of new species to widen their palate. Not all wildlife 
visitors are entirely welcome, the clumsy feet of peacocks 
and the voracious appetites of evening feeding rabbits are 
proof of the delectability of the growing menu. 

We are not alone whenever we are working in the herb 
garden, the Capuchin Monkeys on their island surrounded 
by Pathenocissus, watch us over the wall with the surprised 
eyes and characteristic raised eyebrows that go with any new 
activities around their territory. I wonder if they approve of 
this addition to the Zoo? 


The Taronga Park Spring Garden Week will run from 3rd to 
11th October, and will feature predominantly native gardens, 
with a display of native orchids and talks and displays by the 
Cumberland Bird Watchers. 
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A Garden of Roses 


by Graham Stuart Thomas 


published by Pavilion and the Royal 
Horticultural Society, 1987 


reviewed by Trevor Nottle 


“T should be only too glad if I could 
get some help, but as I wish nothing 
spared which can contribute to the 
perfection of this book I must do it 
myself”. So wrote Ellen Willmott, author 
of “The Genus Rosa” of her goal in 
writing the book for which Alfred 
Parsons was commissioned to paint the 
illustrations, and which are reproduced 
for the first time in this book. Sadly, “The 
Genus Rosa” was never the success its 
author hoped it would be; the plates were 
marred by lack of consultation with the 
artist in the final stages of preparation; 
the text was marred by inaccuracies, and 
the whole venture wrecked by muddled 
promotion and the outbreak of the first 
World War. 

Miss Willmott, ever mindful of her 
position as author, sought to keep herself 
foremost in reviewers’ minds. She wrote 
to her publisher, John Murray, of her 
concern that “it will be given to someone 
who knows nothing of the subject (hardly 
anyone does know roses) and the review 
will simply be for Parsons’ drawings and 
other minor features of the book which 
will be a great pity”. Despite her wide- 
ranging efforts to achieve sales for the 
book through her international 
connections “The Genus Rosa” 
languished and quite large stocks 
remained unsold. So Ellen Willmott 
failed to gain the accolades of the 
gardening world. Nor did the book 
become one of the great illustrated 
botanical books. Writing in “The Art of 
Botanical Illustration” Wilfrid Blunt says 
of “The Genus Rosa” that “a comparison 
of these (the original paintings) with the 
chromolithographs show how terribly the 
former have suffered in reproduction. A 
buff tint pervades the plates; the freshness 
of the pinks and the coolness of the greens 
are wholly lost. The original paintings are 
delicate and charming, and will repay 
study.” 
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“BOOK REVIEWS 


In “A Garden of Roses” one of the 
“minor” features of “The Genus Rosa”, 
the illustrations of Alfred Parsons, have 
been finally reproduced with accuracy 
and clarity. The full beauty of the 
delicately tinted watercolours and the 
fine draughtmanship are plainly evident 
in all the plates. The accompanying text 
by Graham Thomas is engaging, filled 
with historical detail and practical advice. 
There are also three short introductory 
pieces; a biographical sketch of Miss 
Willmott and a brief history of the rose 
by Graham Thomas, and an appreciation 
of Alfred Parsons by his great-nephew, 
Bryan Brooke. These contribute a good 
deal to an understanding of the 
background to the whole story and save 
the book fro being just another picture 
book. 

This is a pleasant and worthwhile 
book, especially recommended to those 
who like to know the story behind the 
story. I would add that the saga of Miss 
Willmott is quite a fascinating tale and 
has been told exceedingly well by Audrey 
le Lievre in her book “Miss Willmott of 
Warley Place”, now out of print but well 
worth chasing up through a library or 
second-hand book dealer. 


The Giving Garden 


by Toni Mackenzie, with illustrations 
by Dale Brown; published by Collins, 
1987 


reviewed by Tim North 


‘The Giving Garden” is about gifts 
from the garden. It deals with dyeing and 
preserving flowers, pot-pourris and 
sachets, making garlands for hats and for 
Christmas, flower balls and pomanders, 
gift tags, bookmarks, cushions, scented 
hairbands, shoe bags and coat hangers, 
as well as more strictly utilitarian objects 
as bouquets garnis and herb vinegars. 
There are even gift ideas for pets; flea 
sachets for dog collars and a catnip 
mouse. The author suggests that dogs 
will appreciate a cushion of fennel, tansy, 
wormwood, etc. while cats, being fussier, 
might prefer one of chamomile or 
pennyroyal. For children, there is Rachel 
Rat (or in a smaller version, Monica 
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Mouse), lavender umbrellas and walnut 
pincushions. 

One might think that all this had been 
done before, and that there wasn’t much 
more to be said on the subject of gifts from 
the garden. Maybe, but I doubt whether 
it has been done quite as well, or in quite 
such a delightful way as in the present 
book. The author explores every likely — 
and a few unlikely — sources of gifts, and 
is helped immeasurably by the charming 
illustrations of Dale Brown. Also — I 
may be pedantic but I think this is 
important even in a book of this sort — 
the author has gone to some trouble to 
get all the plant names right; I only 
spotted two very minor mistakes. 

“The Giving Garden” is an apt title 
for a pleasant and informative book, 
perhaps a trifle “twee” for some tastes, 
but I am sure a source of inspiration to 
many. 


Gardens for Living 


by Helen Lochhead; published by 
Greenhouse Publications, 1987; 
recommended retail price $35.00 


reviewed by Tim North 


This book has a well defined purpose; 
I only wish more books did. It is “to 
generate an understanding of garden 
design so that people are able to design 
their gardens the way they want them to 
be”. This stated object warms me to the 
book straight away, since garden design 
is a subject the understanding of which 
among the vast majority of garden owners 
in this country is clearly on about the 
same level as those _ people’s 
understanding of nuclear physics or 
genetic engineering. The author goes on 
to say “a brief look at the history of urban 
development in Australia indicates that 
the majority of gardens which exist to- 
day have been shaped by a rather 
superficial and irrational approach to 
garden design, largely inappropriate to 
the present day”. Which is a polite way 
of saying that most gardens in Australia 
are pretty dreadful, a statement which I 
made in this Journal two months ago. So 
I warm a little more to this book and its 
very polite author. 


The nitty-gritty, of course, is just how 
well she succeeds in achieving her 
purpose. The subject matter of the first 
chapter, the historic background, has 
been done with greater effect by others, 
and I don’t think it was strictly necessary 
in this book — although a much 
abridged version could have served as a 
useful introduction. But in Part 2, “A 
Framework for Garden Design” the 
author really gets stuck into it, and I 
believe does so very well. The key, she 
says, can be described as a “pattern” 
which may be used to solve the same 
problem wherever it occurs. So with a set 
of “patterns” any problem can be solved. 
She then goes on to describe these 
“patterns; “Planning with Time”, 
“Sorting out your Needs from the 
Weeds”, “Positive 
“Modifying the Lie of the Land”, 
“Favourable Microclimates”, and so on. 

Let me make one point clear. This is 
a book on garden design; it is not a 
practical handbook on how to make a 
garden. It doesn’t tell you how to build 
a drystone wall or what to plant where. 
It is, however, liberally furnished with 
good drawings, both in plan and section, 
all of which are quite adequately 
annotated. The last chapter, like the first, 
is largely unnecessary; it deals with four 
specific gardens, but four more relevant 
to the purpose of the book could have 
been found. 

But there remains a substantial block 
of material that should be read by every 
prospective garden maker and restorer. 
It’s all very well telling people how to lay 
random paving, or how to build a fish 
pond, or what, where and how to plant 
this, that and the other. If we don’t grasp 
the principles of good design the whole 
thing will be a disaster anyway. 


The Well-Furnished 
Garden 


by Michael Balston; published by 
Michael Beazley, London, 1986; 
recommended retail price $45.00. 


reviewed by Trevor Nottle 

Genre books seem all the go with 
publishers these days, beginning with 
“The Englishwoman’s Garden” which 
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begat “The Englishman’s Garden” 
which begat “The American Woman’s 
Garden”, which were closely followed by 
“The Private Gardens of France”, from 
which rose “The Private Gardens of 
England” and the about to be issued 
“The Private Gardens of Germany”. 


And it isn’t finished yet! “The House 
of Boughs”, a source book of garden 
designs, structures and suppliers (Viking, 
New York, 1985) was the first of another 
series of which “The Well-Furnished 
Garden” is but the latest. All formula 
books such as these have their 
detractions, especially when the format 
is slavishly copied. They can, no doubt, 
be useful reference books for gardeners 
in the market areas they are aimed at. 
However, when such books are imported 
to other markets the value of the 
practical/resource information can be 
greatly diminished and intending buyers 
must look closely at the “inspirational” 
qualities of the text to find value for 
money, and also look to aspects such as 
accessibility of information, readability 
and format. Happily this book admirably 
meets these considerations and can be 
recommended as a desirable and useful 
book. 

Whereas “The House of Boughs” 
concentrated on garden hardware “The 
Well-Furnished Garden” deals with 
plants as well, which gave the author 
scope to write a book which neatly 
combines the fashionable hardware in 
settings where plants are still well to the 
fore. The book is divided into three main 
sections; Garden Traditions, Garden 
Structure and Ornament, and a 
Catalogue of Garden Feature. The first 
is a concise precis of the various ethno- 
historical influences which have worked 
on our gardens, and the second section 
provides a detailed. discussion on the 
design of present day gardens. I 
particularly enjoyed the chapters headed 
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“Colour and Texture”, “Structure with 
Plants” and “Moveables‘; these are well 
supported by other chapters, “Space and 
Scale”, “Enclosure and Buildings”, 
“Water” and “Sculptural Forms”. The 
final section of the book is in the form of 
an extensive illustrated catalogue of what 
are so coyly termed “built features”. On 
several occasions I have found this section 
when searching for illustrations to 
demonstrate design ideas to clients, and 
several friends have found ideas for 
solving problematical garden “odd- 
spots” by thumbing through the pages. 

Professionals and those who operate 
garden shops will possibly find useful 
European and American contacts in the 
“Directory of Ornament” which 
concludes the text. 

An attractive and useful book. 


Other Books Received 


The Butterfly Gardener, by Miriam 
Rothschild and Clive Farrell; published 
by Michael Joseph/Rainbird 

Orchids in Australia, edit. by Ronald 
Kerr; published by Graphic World Pty 
Ltd, 1986 

Creative Container Gardening, by 
Kathleen Brown and Effie Romain; 
publishedby Michael Joseph; 
recommended retail price $39.95 

The Fuchsia Lexicon (revised 
edition), by Ron Ewart; published by 
Blandford Press, 1987; recommended 
retail price $39.95 

Growing Nuts in Australia, by 
Anthony Allen; published by Night Owl 
Publishers, 1986; recommended retail 
price $20.50 

Creating Indoor Gardens, by Anne de 
Verteuil and Val Burton; published by 
Nelson Publishers, 1987; recommended 
retail price $35.00 . 

Landscaping; Garden Design for 
Brisbane and the Sub-tropics, compiled 
and published by Jo Hirschfeld, 1987 


ils write to 
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Patron: Dame Elisabeth Murdoch, DBE 
Chairman: Mrs J.E. Mitchell 
Secretary: | Mr Tim North, 

PO Box 588, Bowral, NSW 2576 
Treasurer: Mr Ken Digby, 


Shore Brace, Stokes Point, NSW 2107 
All correspondence should be addressed to the Secretary. 


Annual Conferences 


Although this year’s Annual Conference in Bowral was 
planned to accommodate a larger number of members than 
any previous Annual Conference it was heavily 
oversubscribed. For a variety of reasons, the number 
attending had to be limited to 220; more than twice that 
number applied for places. 

The Executive Committee is now looking at a number of 
options with a view to preventing a similar situation from 
arising in the future. One of these options is to have two or 
three regional week-end conferences through the year in 
place of one Annual Conference. These would be held in 
various centres over Australia and would be published in the 
form of a yearly programme, so that all members would have 
the opportunity of selecting one or more. 


Membersbip 


The Society’s membership at 30th June 1987 was as 
follows: 


ord fam corp hon total 
Overseas 6 2 - 7 15 
NSW and ACT 699 168 17 1 885 
Victoria 658 147 6 4 815 
Queensland 34 4 - - 38 
S. Australia 116 18 4 - 138 
W. Australia 20 1 1 - 22 
Tasmania 221 46 5 3 275 


1754 386 = 33 15.2188 


This represents an increase during the year July 1986 to 
June 1987 of 35%. 


Student Competition, 1987-88 


The judging panel for the Student Competition will 
consist of: 

Miss Vicki Metcalfe, B.App Sc., AAILA. 

Landscape Architect, Parks and Gardens Dept, Perth City 
Council. 
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Ms Eva Pervan, Dip Hort (Landscape), MAIH, MRAIPR. 

Lecturer in Landscape Design and Construction, 
Horticultural Dept, Bentley College of TAFE, WA. 

Mr Duncan Richards, A.Arch (PTC), BA (Murd), 
FRAIA. 

Senior Lecturer, Architectural History and Human 
Studies, Dept of Architecture, Curtin University of 
Technology, WA. 

The competition is for a survey and report on a historic 
or significant garden, park or landscape anywhere in 
Australia. 

Closing date for the receipt of completed surveys/reports 
is 30th November 1987, and these should be sent direct to 
the Competition Convenor, Mrs Oline Richards, lla Ryrie 
Avenue, Como, WA 6152. 


Tax concessions for Historic 
Gardens 


The Federal Government is considering tax incentives for 
the conservation of historic buildings. A report to the 
Government has recommended an income tax rebate of 15 
cents in the dollar for private expenditure on approved 
maintenance of income producing properties on the National 
Estate Register. 

The Society will make representations to the Federal 
Government for historic gardens, as well as historic buildings, 
to be included in any such scheme. It has also applied to the 
Australian Heritage Commission for a grant of $5000 to 
enable it to make a nomination of between 100 and 150 
gardens to the National Estate Register. 


Annual Subscriptions 


Up until now annual subscriptions have dated from Ist 
July in each year, with the option of a half-yearly subscription 
from lst January. This has created certain anomalies and 
inconsistencies, so it has been decided that, commencing 
from lst October this year, new members will be asked to 
nominate the date from which they wish their membership 
to date. Normally this will be the month in which application 
is made, but members may elect either to ante-date their 
membership, so as to acquire past issues of the Journal, or 
to post-date it until the following month. 

Subscriptions may be for a period of one year or three 
years from the commencing date. 

Membership application forms will be revised to make 
provision for this new procedure. 


State News 


Southern New South Wales 


The Branch AGM was held on Sunday 30th August at 
Oxley College, Burradoo. The guest speaker was Mr Paul 
Davies, B.Arch (Hons), ARAIA, the conservation architect 
for “Hillview” at Moss Vale. His subject was “Hillview, a 
property in transition”. During the afternoon members had 
the opportunity of inspecting this historic property, the 
country residence of the Governor of New South Wales from 
1882 until 1958, and recently handed back to the State 
Government by its recent owner, Mr Edward Klein. 

Mrs Rosemary Verey will be the guest of the Branch on 
Saturday 17th October, when she will give an illustrated talk 
on “The Englishwoman’s Garden” at Clubbe Hall, 
Frensham School, Mittagong. 

In view of the popularity of the autumn visit to Crookwell 
two years ago, the owners of five large country gardens in 
the area have kindly offered to show us their gardens on 
Sunday 18th October. The gardens are Markdale, Willow 
Vale, Kiloren, Gundowringa and Pejar Park. 


Those Salvias 
by Jean Galbraith 


I was pleased to meet my old friends Salvia grahamii and 
S. rutilans in the April-May Australian Garden Journal. 

According to my records and more recent reference books 
S. elegans is now regarded as a synonym for S. rutilans, which 
seems reasonable, for it can hardly be more than a form of 
S. rutilans. 

Presumably the difference in flowering time is the only 
character that separates the two, and that is not enough to 
base a species on. Apparently in southern New South Wales 
the flowering season is short; in southern Victoria it is in full 
bloom in May and will flower freely through much of the 
winter, and here at least (in Gippsland) I do not think there 
is ever a time when there are no flowers on the bushes (up 
to 2 metres high); usually there are enough to make a bright 
spot amongst the deciduous shrubs although they do need 
cutting right down when the flowers are few and the branches 
straggly. 

S. grahamitis likely to have rosy-red flowers at any season 
but, here at least, the flowering is unpredictable. It is always 
in full leaf. 

I value both species and no plants could be easier to grow, 
but I have never succeeded in growing S. superba, which 
brings purple glory to Sydney gardens in autumn. It does 
not seem to like transplanting, or perhaps it does not like our 
climate. I shall try again if I have another opportunity. 


NEW BOOKS 


Gardener’s Choice What to Plant Where & Why James Hitchmough 
This lively and informative book discusses some of the very best plants 
for use in a wide range of planting situations across the gardening year, 
and the ways in which they can be combined for maximum impact. 

Whether you are plagued by dry shady borders under trees, a wind- 
swept coastal plot, or a garden that is lacklustre in summer; or whether 
you simply want help in selecting plants and composing some original 
planting combinations in a herbaceous or any other border, Gardener’s 
Choice is essential reading. 

The design and cultivation characteristics of over 400 classic native and 
introduced trees, shrubs, climbing plants, herbaceous perennials, and bulbs 
are covered, together with sources of supply for both plants and seeds. 

James Hitchmough is a professional horticulturist, and is Lecturer at 
the Burnley College. , 
104pp incl. 104 colour plates, hardcover, $19.95 August 


The Waratah Paul Nixon 
This is the first book on the waratah. The author relates the early history 
and Aboriginal legends of the waratah then goes into the botany of the 
genus Telopea, describing the three species: T. speciosissima (NSW), T. 
oreades (Victoria), T. truncata (Tasmania) and the various hybrids of these. 
There is a major chapter on cultivation and propagation which will 
be of great interest to both the home gardener and the commercial flower 
grower, covering topics such as drainage, watering, fertiliser, pests and 
pruning. 
Paul Nixon is Senior Technical Officer at Sydney University Depart- 
ment of Agronomy and Horticultural Science at Camden. 
80pp incl. 64 colour plates, hardcover, $19.95 September 


Growing Silver, Grey & Blue Foliage Plants Roger Spencer 
This book details the history and background of the use of silver, grey, 
white and blue foliage plants in Australia and overseas. There is full 
consideration of the use of these colours in the garden including the most 
effective mixing of different foliage types both in the border and grey 
garden. A special chapter is devoted to their use in foliar decoration. The 
author outlines how to plan, prepare and plant a grey garden. 

The plant directory section gives detailed descriptions of well over 
200 species, both native and exotic. 

The author is a horticultural botanist with a Ph.D. in phycology. 
72pp incl. 100 colour plates, paperback, $12.95 October 


Our Heritage of Old Roses Judyth A. McLeod 
This delightful book covers all aspects of old roses with chapters on wild 
roses, roses of summer, luscious Bourbons and glorious hybrid perpetuals, 
the striped rose, tea scented roses, musks, Japanese roses, pony or baby 
roses, old climbing and rambling roses, fragrant rose cosmetics and 
perfumes. 

The author is one of Australia’s leading experts, wellknown for the 
nursery ‘‘Honeysuckle Cottage’’ which she and her husband run near 
Sydney. 
96pp incl. 94 colour plates, hardcover, $19.95 November 


ORDER FORM 
Mail to Kangaroo Press, P.O. Box 75, Kenthurst 2156 


Postage & Packing add $2 for 1 book or add 
$1.50 per book for 2 books or more 


Cheque - AMO $ 
OR please debit my Bankcard or Mastercard A/c 


Expiry Date 


Signature 


Nursery Notes 


Cloyne Nursery, Bunyan, near Cooma, New South 
Wales 


There can be few nurseries in Australia that have such a 
picturesque, and such a historic, setting as Judith Pfeiffer’s 
Cloyne Nursery — a fine two storey homestead set in a park- 
like setting studded with magnificent trees, some of them 
estimated to be 150 years old. Cloyne was first settled in the 
1830’s and is one of the oldest properties in the Monaro. 

Mrs Pfeiffer started the nursery in 1980, almost by 
accident, and then asa specialist geranium nursery. This led 
to a friendship with Geoff Mort and the acquisition of all the 
cultivars he has raised; the nursery now stocks about 300 
different varieties. 

The next step was a diversification into old roses, which 
have become Mrs Pfeiffer’s first love, and of which she now 
has an extensive collection. A visit to England in 1985 led 
her to the garden of Peter Beales, from which she returned 
with many new ideas, such as planting three plants of one 
variety in a tight group, no more than two feet apart. She 
also recommends hedges of roses, especially rugosas. 

The latest development at Cloyne is a collection of rare 
and old-fashioned perennials, which are growing in a 
paddock at the back of the house. Mrs Pfeiffer says she will 
have a number of interesting varieties available this spring. 

The nursery itself is located within a large courtyard, at 
one side of which is a craft cottage, originally the shearers’ 
quarters, which after being moved into the garden had 
verandahs added. The cottage specialises in embroidery 
which is another of Judith Pfeiffer’s interests. 


About Daphnes 
by H.B. Hutton 


In this country when people think of Daphnes they think 
of Daphne odora, with its lovely perfume. I had never met it 
until I came here, as it probably only flourishes in the milder 
parts of Britain. 


My acquaintance with Daphnes started in Kashmir with 
D. laureola, which grew in the forest near our house in 
Gulmarg. When we returned to England I again found it 
growing wild near our home. It is in fact fairly well distributed 
in Europe and western Asia. 


I next became acquainted with D. mezereum in English 
gardens and in the wild in the Swiss Alps. It has long been 
cherished in gardens for its fragrance and its flowers which 
are so welcome in January and February in Britain. The only 
other Daphne I met was D. blagayana, with creamy-white 
fragrant flowers. 
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Her two sons, Jamie, who is a landscape architect, and 
Andrew, a garden designer of international standing (he 
divides his time between Australia, Europe and the United 
States) each make their own contribution to the nursery. 
Jamie did much of the original planning and construction, 
and Andrew has been gathering many of the rare perennials 
that are the latest feature of Cloyne Nursery. Judith’s 
husband, Tony, helps during the winter months when he can 
spare time from running the family sheep and cattle property. 

Cloyne has become a popular venue for day outings by 
Garden Clubs and similar organizations; on such occasions 
picnic tables are laid out under the old stone pines and 
barbecue facilities are available. 

To find Cloyne, turn left off the Monaro Highway just 
after the new bridge at Bunyan which crosses the Cooma 
Creek. The nursery is about 4 km off the highway and the 
route is well signed. It is open seven days a week. 


In the process of re-making my garden I decided there 
was a place for these small shrubs. I think there is a 
misconception about the difficulty in growing them which 
mostly stems from their susceptibility to a virus and the belief 
that they are short-lived anyway. Ifa Daphne becomes sickly 
and this is not due to lack of water or poor drainage it is 
probably due to viral infection. It is then best to dig it up and 
burn it. 

Most Daphnes are tolerant of a wide range of soil 
conditions but they must have good drainage and plenty of 
humus. In the wild most grow in full sun but it is important 
to ensure that the roots do not dry out. D. Jaureola and D. 
pontica growing naturally in or on the edge of woodlands 
would need similar conditions. I think many Daphnes could 
be more widely grown in the cooler parts of Victoria and 
New South Wales. 
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It may be thought that other than D. odora, which everyone 
knows, Daphnes are not to be found. This, however, is not 
so. I have nine different ones, some of which have not yet 
reached flowering size. . 

D. odora is stocked by most good nurseries, but there is 
also a white form which I believe can be found from time to 
time. However, I don’t think it is necessarily an improvement. 
There is also a form whose leaves have a margin of cream, 
yellow or white. This is available but my preference is for the 
glossy green leaves of the type. 

One of the easy daphnes to grow is D. x burkwoodit, which 
is a hybrid dating from 1931, It produces an abundance of 
blush pink fragrant flowers in November and grows to a 
height of about 1 metre, and probably more across. It is semi- 
evergreen with bluish-green leaves. 

D. cneorum seems to me to be an easy plant to grow (the 
pronunciation of “cneorum” may cause trouble; the “c” is 
normally silent). To prevent the plant from becoming straggly 
a little judicious pruning may be necessary. It is said that it 
can reach a height of 30 cm but my own plants are at the 
most 15 cm tall. The flowers are pink and fragrant. There is 
a variegated form which I have come across, but for me this 
does not have any special virtue. 

One of the most fascinating Daphnes is D. genkwa which 
has soft lilac flowers on its twiggy branches in spring. When 
Charles Maries was at Ningpo in 1878 with the object of 
finding a lilac he had heard about he was unsuccessful in 
his quest and returned to Shanghai to continue on to Japan. 
He went to get his ticket for the steamer which was leaving 
the following day; he says “As I came out of the office I was 
struck by seeing a bunch of lilac flowers in a native’s hand 
on the opposite side of the road; it appeared to be a Persian 
Lilac. I asked him where it grew and he said in his garden. 
Lasked him for a flower and he gave me the lot. Then I found 
to my inexpressable delight that it was the very “Lilac” for 
which I had been looking. I went with him to his garden, or 
rather small nursery, in the midst of some rice fields, and 
there I saw about 160 large bushes of my “Lilac” in full flower 
— a perfect mass intermixed with young purplish leaves. I 
found it was not a Lilac but a Daphne”. 

It has never been an easy Daphne to grow, at least in 
Britain. This may be due to the lack of hot sun, for E.H. 
Wilson in “A Naturalist in China” says “Here at Ichang it 
grows everywhere, on the bare exposed hills, among 
conglomerate rock and limestone boulders, on graves, and 
amongst the stones which are piled around the tiny cultivated 
plots in the gorge, sometimes in partial shade, but more 
usually fully exposed to the scorching sun. The plants are 
on the average about two feet in height and are but seldom 
branched”. 

My own plant is now about 25 cm high and is a picture 
when in flower. It is somewhat branched, but others I have 
seen have had one single unbranched stem. Though it would 
appear to tolerate heat, as Wilson says, it will nevertheless 
need to have a moist root run, like all Daphnes. 

A worthwhile plant is D. pontica. It is a woodlander and 


It 


is of value for its scented yellow-green flowers in spring. It 
has attractive dark green foliage. Though it is said to be a 
“spreading evergreen shrub up to 1.5 metres high” I think 
it would take a long time to reach that height. My own plant 
is now about three years old and seems to have a habit rather 
like that of D. odora. 

D. longilobata is, perhaps, not the most exciting of 
Daphnes but it is one that is available. Though it flowers 
freely the flowers are not showy nor are they fragrant, but 
they are followed by quantities of bright red fruit. My own 
plant, now about 35 cm tall, does not have dense foliage where 
it grows under a Maple, and this leaves room underneath for 
small bulbs. 

Other Daphnes which I have are ‘not yet big enough to 
flower and comment on. I list them in case anyone is 
interested and wants to look out for them in a nursery 
catalogue or any specialist nursery. These are D. blagayana, 
D x hybrida, D. laureola, D. oleoides and D. retusa. 

Though it may be thought that Daphnes are short-lived 
this may be due in part to virus infection killing the plant 
prematurely. Records in Britain indicate a life span of 
anything from 11 to 40 years. I don’t know about longevity 
in this country other than 15 years for D. odora and my own 
plant of D. cneorum flourishing at 12 years old. I rather think 
that D. genkwa is not very long lived, but it is such a gem 
that it should not be avoided for that reason. 

It is of more than passing interest that Daphnes were 
available, at least in Victoria, as far back as 1865. That 
enterprising nurseryman Thomas Lang, of Ballarat, in 
Catalogue No 11 lists Daphne Dauphine, presumably D. 
dauphinii, a synonym for D. x hybrida, D. indica, a synonym 
for D. odora, D. indica rubra, a form of D. odora whose flowers 
are deep purplish-red in bud, and D. indica variegata. 
D.mezereum and D. mezereum alba are also listed at this early 
date. In 1874 he lists D. x hybrida and D. laureola. 

In the original planting at Taylor and Sangster’s nursery 
at Mount Macedon in 1876 D. fortunei is listed. This is a 
synonym for D. championii which is not known to be in 
cultivation in Britain. 

One of the most desirable Daphnes which I only know 
from descriptions and photographs is D. bholua from Nepal. 
Hopefully this will eventually become available to gardeners 


_ in this country. 
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The best reference book is “Daphne; The Genus in the 
Wild and in Cultivation”, by C.D. Brickell and B. Mathew. 
It is obtainable from The Alpine Garden Society, Lye End 
Link, St Johns, Woking, Surrey GU21 1SW, England. 

Nurseries which have provided me with some of my 
Daphnes or where I have seen plants I have mentioned are: 

Gillanders’ Woodbank Nursery, RMB 303 Kingston, ‘Tas. 
7150 (mail orders) 

Chandlers, The Basin, Vic. 3154 (mail orders) 

Tristania Park Nurseries, Macedon, Vic. 3441 (mail 
orders) 

Dicksonia Rare Plants, Mount Macedon, Vic. 3441 (no 
mail orders). 


VAM 


Much attention is now being focussed 
on the vesicular-arbuscular mycorrhizae 
(VAM), a group of fungi found in the 
great majority of plants. These form a 
naturally beneficial relationship with 
roots, and their strands can penetrate the 
most minute soil spaces, taking up 
moisture and nutrients which they send 
back to the roots. 


VAM fungi have also been found to 
reduce root injury by soil-borne disease 
organisms, and to suppress nematodes. 
They increase plant tolerance to soil 
salinity and toxic concentrations of metals 
such as aluminium. Tests with soy beans 
show that these fungi can reduce injury 
from leaf-chewing insects by changing 
the nutrient content of the leaves. 


Scientists are now looking on VAM 
fungi that work most efficiently for a 
given plant species. An International 
Germplasm Collection of VAM fungi is 
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being established at the University of 
Florida. Also combining VAM fungi with 
other beneficial organisms can enhance 
growth. A wide range of bacteria are 
known to have beneficial effects on plant 
growth in various ways — improving soil 
structure, promoting rooting, fixing 
nitrogen, etc. Robert G. Linderman of 
the USDA Crops Research Laboratory in 
Corvallis, Oregon, reports such benefits 
from inoculation with VAM fungi plus 
growth-promoting pseudomonas 
bacteria, nitrogen-fixing rhizobium and 
phosphate-solubilizing bacteria. 


The limiting factor on improved 
growth with these additives may be 
sunlight. Growth of bean plants was 
actually depressed when inoculated with 
VAM fungi and rhizobium bacteria when 
the growing season was largely overcast. 
The fungi and bacteria cause an 
increased need for carbohydrates which 
cannot be met when low light intensities 
reduce the plant’s photosynthetic 
efficiency. 


Australian Hemerocallis Society 


This is believed to be the first Daylily 
Society formed outside the U.S.A. The 
first show will be held at St. Albans 
Church Hall, Epping, N.S.W. on 
Saturday 12th December 1987 For 
further information enquiry should be 
made to Margaret Lee, 14 Arrunga Road, 
Arcadia, N.S.W.2159, tel. (02) 653.1418. 


Australian Iris Convention 


The Australian Iris Convention will 
be held in Sydney and Melbourne in 
October/November 1988. Also of interest 
to iris enthusiasts will be the inaugural 
judging of the Sydney Louisiana Iris 
Spectacular, a bicentennial-endorsed 
event and a world-wide competition for 
these irises, the first ever held anywhere 
in the world. This is a joint enterprise by 
the Australian Iris Society (N.S.W. 
Region) and Hornsby Shire Council. 
Judging will commence in October 1988. 


WATER GARDEN SPECIALISTS 


e NO PLUMBER 


e NO ELECTRICIAN 
e@ NO CONCRETER 


e LIGHT AND PORTABLE 
e IDEAL FOR FISH 
e@ COMPLETE SAFETY (32 VOLTS) 


@ EASILY INSTALLED 


( UNDERWATER AND OVERHEAD LIGHTS — 
SAFE LOW VOLTAGE. 


(J POLYPOND © — HEAVY DUTY FLEXIBLE 
POOL LINER 


CO JAPANESE LANTERNS AND BRIDGES. 

OO BIRDBATHS, SUNDIALS AND 
WEATHERCOCKS. 

OC WATER GARDEN LANDSCAPING. 

OC BUSHROCK, DRIFTWOOD, CLAM SHELLS. 


OC ALGICIDES AND FILTERS TO KEEP PONDS 
CLEAR. 
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FOR MORE DETAILS TICK SQUARES 
OF INTEREST AND POST COUPON TO 


GARDEN ART FOUNTAINS 
PTY. LTD. 


269 Parramatta Road, Haberfield 
N.S.W. 2045 


CORNER OF WOLSELEY STREET 
On northern side of Parramatta Road, 
half km west of Keith Lords 
OPEN 7 DAYS 9-5 


Phone: (02) 798 8370 or (02) 799 6885 


Namesenties Ate Sas, 
Address:: az eeierne te rrarie as 78 


ROBIN CROUCH 


GARDEN DESIGN 


105 Bultje Street 
Dubbo 2830 


Tel: (068) 82 7022 B.H. 
Tel: (068) 81 8639 A.H. 


ENGLISH STYLE 
GARDEN SEATS 


Tables, Squatter’s Chairs 


Rosewood 
Several styles 
Any’ length 


EASTMENT JOINERY 
2 Porter St, Ryde 2112 
(02) 808 3799 


Ian SPECIAL INTEREST TOURS 


Details of our tours for small groups, escorted by enthusiastic and 
helpful leaders, are available for the following departures in 1988: 


TASMANIA — A BOTANICAL TOUR 

Starting in Melbourne and visiting Hobart, Port Arthur, Swansea, St. 
Helens, Launceston, Cradle Mt National Park, Queenstown, Mt Field 
National Park, Lake Peddar and Sydney. January 19 to February 9 with 
Roy Lancaster. 


INDIA — WILDLIFE & CULTURE 

This tour is devoted to those areas which have something special to 
offer in the way of wildlife, culture and architectural interest. January 2 
to 20 with Theresa Atkins. 


SOUTHERN CHINA for the SPLENDOURS 

This tour concentrates on the three southern provinces of Guangdong, 
Guangxi and Yunnan as well as the colonies of Hong Kong and Macao. 
A visit is also made to Hainan Island. From February 14 to March 6 with 
Michael Hitchcock. 


NORTH INDIA & NEPAL — MONUMENTS & MOUNTAINS 

We visit areas where natural beauty and architecture combine to 
provide a wealth of interest. Places visited include Agra, Jaipur, 
Khajuraho, Varanasi, Kathmandu and Pokhara. From February 25 to 
March 15 with Theresa Atkins. 


CYPRUS & JORDAN — SITES & FLOWERS 

A happy combination of classical sites in both countries with the 
opportunity of plant-hunting in Cyprus and certain areas of Jordan. With 
Roland Fox from March 18 to 31. 


CHINA—SITES & FLOWERS with a YANGTSE CRUISE 

Our tour combines some of the best known cultural and natural 
attractions of China with an unforgettable journey down the Yangtse 
River. We visit National Parks, Botanic Gardens and a Nature Reserve. 
From April 18 to May 12 with Roy Lancaster and San Choo. 


RAOUL MOXLEY TRAVEL 


76 Elmbourne Road, London SW17 8JJ, 
Tel: (01) 672 2437 England 


Colonial Cottage 
Nursery and Gallery 


ERE me 
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In Sydney visit a true English style cottage garden nursery—unique, 
distinctive—with its display garden flourishing around an 1882 stone 
farmhouse. 


The NURSERY specialises in fragrant trees, trees for small gardens, 
fragrant shrubs, some quite rare, richly scented old roses, perfumed 
climbers, cottage garden perennials, herbs and groundcovers. 


The Gallery features original paintings of flowers, birds and loved old 
cottages. Choose a gift from the carefully selected handcrafted pottery, 
needlework, gardening books, or from many other craft items. 


Open Thursday to Sunday 9-5 p.m. Closed Mon. Tues. Wed. Groups 
by appointment. 


Located at 62 Kenthurst Road, Dural 2158. A2, map 25 UBD. 
Ph, 654 1340. Sorry, no mail orders or catalogue. 


FEAST FOR GARDEN LOVERS 


When You Visit 


Melbourne’s newest and most outstanding nursery set on 2/2 acres at Mt 
Eliza—the gateway to the beautiful Mornington Peninsula. 


@ Tropical atmosphere surrounds wonderful palms and indoor plants in the 
conservatory style pavilion. 


B Huge range of ceramic and terra cotta pots, garden furniture and gifts. 
@ Victorian style fernery bedecked with lush ferns and hanging baskets. 


B Quaint historic early settlers’ cottage surrounded by delightful cottage 
garden, renovated to house Australia’s only total garden bookshop. 


A Tradition of Quality and Service 


Cnr Nepean Highway & Canadian Bay Road, 
Mount Eliza, Vic. 3930 


OPEN EVERY DAY 9:00am-5:00 pm 
Ph: (03) 787 2122 


GARDEN LOVERS TOURS 1988 


SOUTH OF FRANCE/ITALY — MAY 1988 : K 
ENGLAND/FRANCE — JUNE 1988 “latists to TH 


ENJOY GARDENING WITH US AT PARKERS... 
A LOVELY PLACE TO BE AT ANY TIME OF YEAR 


JULIE KEEGAN, M.A.LH,., is aes 
repeating her popular English aa Aes THURSDAYS — 10% 
and French Tour and now selection for ay AEE, off everything 


: sun, shade, indoors 3 ' 4 
offering a new tour based on COIS QUALIFIED STAFF 


visiting gardens in South of POTS terracotta, saa eke *' to assist you 
France, Tuscany, Venice and sandstone, salt ch 


FREE DELIVERY 
Italian Lakes. glaze, concrete 


in the local area 


LANDSCAPE Sy ee aC GARDEN 

For brochure contact: For bookings contact: SUPPLIES F4 Th EN CONSULTANCY 
Julie Keegan Bruce Seckold — sleepers, lattice te OF — for those 
7 Cove Street BURNS PHILP TRAVEL sandstone flagging p>" .— needing advice 
Watsons Ba 7 Bridge Street : : 
Tel: (02) 337 1147 Tel: (02) 259 1369 Gust off Eastern Rd) 

Toll free no.: 008 221218 PHONE : (02) 487-3888 OPEN SEVEN DAYS A WEEK 

Licence number: B139 


THE COTTAGE GARDEN PLANT SPECIALISTS 
THE PLANTSMEN 


We specialise in the growing and research of perennial garden plants for the Australian climate. We also specialise 
in the genus Viburnum and aim to bring as many as we can back into garden cultivation, as they have been 
long neglected. 


We would like to offer you our current range and availability as follows: 
V. betulifolium: available from stock 
V. x burkwoodii: available from stock 
V. x carlcephalum: available from stock 
V. carlesii: available now 
V. davidii: male and female 2-year-old plants available now 
V. farreri: available from stock 
V. japonicum: available from stock 
V. x juddii: available now 
V. macrocephalum: available to order only as demand 
always exceeds supply . veitchii: available to order 
V. odoratissimum: available from stock . wrightii: can anyone please help us as our stock plant 
V. opulus “Nanum”: available now died last winter? 
V. opulus “Notcutt’s Variety”: available from stock 


. plicatum: available now 

. plicatum “Grandiflorum”: available now 

plicatum “Mariesii”: available now 

. plicatum “Pink Beauty”: available now 

plicatum tomentosum: available now 

prunifolium “The Black Haw”: available from stock 
. rhytidiphyllum: available from stock 

sargentii: available now 

suspensum: available from stock 


SoS She So hess fs ess 


FOR VIBURNUMS, HAMAMELIS, MAGNOLIAS, MICHELIA DOLTSOPA, ETC, PERENNIALS SEE THE SPECIALISTS 
Open Fri, Sat, Sun and Mon 9-5. Other times by appointment. Regret NO MAIL ORDERS. 


VIBURNUM GARDENS 


— The Nursery in a Garden — 
42 Sedger Road, Kenthurst, N.S.W. 2156. Phone (02) 654 1941 


New Catalogue available $1.50 post free. Member of the Australian Garden History Society 
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A Botanist’s Alphabet, 
O—P 


by Brian Morley 


Oenothera 


The evening prirose genus comprises more than 80 species 
which are chiefly temperate American in distribution. 
However this does not prevent them from being familiar 
garden plants, with O. biennis having scented, night opening 
flowers which are visited by moths. The hauntingly pale 
flowers opening by moonlight on a still summer night cast 
a silent spell which few other garden plants can match. And 
once established in a garden evening primroses seed 
themselves in a way which makes them ideal for cottage 
gardens. 

Yet these plants are neither primroses (they belong to the 
fuchsia family) nor do they all suffer insomnia (exhibit night 
flowering). The species are readily recognizable having the 
same open, regular flowers coloured predominantly yellow 
or less often white or pink. They may be erect biennials in 
habit, perhaps one metre tall like O. biennts or prostrate 
perennials like the large yellow flowered and attractive O. 
missouriensis with seed pods having “flanges like the wings 
on a mortar shell” as Christopher Lloyd put it (“The Well 
Tempered Garden”, 1970). 

O. speciosa prefers drier sunny conditions; it is a 
spectacular spring wildflower along roadsides in Texas, the 
small white flowers later turning pink and carpeting the 
ground in their millions. David Ruston grows it well in his 
wonderful rose garden at Renmark, South Australia, and it 
is also happy in the Adelaide Hills. 

Speaking of ballistics, the nomenclature of Oenothera is 
a minefield for the unsuspecting as well as suspecting. This 
is partly because of the natural variation exhibited by species 
in the genus and the consequent difficulties which taxonomic 
botanists have had in accommodating the variation in a 
scheme of naming. Some of the variations found in certain 
evening primroses is due to structural chromosomal 
rearrangements which preserve blocks of genetic material 
in particular abnormal sequences which in turn presumably 
confers adaptive advantage on the plants concerned. We know 
about these chromosome rearrangements because during 
meiosis the only way the chromosomes can pair together is 
by regularly forming rings of various configurations, which 
can easily be seen under a microscope. 
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Oenothera campylocalyx, Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew 


Primula 


The study of plant distribution (or plant geography) 
provides some surprising information, such as all species of 
the family Proteaceae being confined to all of the southern 
continents, or all species in Tropaeolaceae confined to South 
America. Equally interesting distribution patterns exist 
among genera, such as all Eremophila species confined to 
Australia, all Athrotaxis species confined to Tasmania. Other 
genera such as Ribes or Primula have astoundingly extensive 
distribution patterns. 

Primula with some 500 species extends from the Arctic 
throughout Eurasia and North America in the northern 
hemisphere and into the southern hemisphere along the 
Andes into South America as far south as the Falkland Islands 


Primula vialii; Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew 
(photos: B. Morley) 


and Tierra del Fuego, and as near Australia as the highlands 
of Sumatra and Java (P. prolifera). Also curious is the close 
morphological similarity of the species found in subarctic 
areas, P. stricta (sometimes considered a subspecies of the 
European P. farinosa) and Tierra del Fuego P. magellanica. 

The centre of species diversity in Primula is in Asia, 
particularly the Himalayas and China, where at the turn of 
this century plant collectors such as E.H. Wilson, G. Forrest 
and later F. Kingdom Ward introduced a dazzling assortment 
of species to cultivation in western gardens. The moisture 
loving candelabra primulas grow from 45 cm to 1.3 metres 
tall with primrose flowers arranged in tiered whorls up the 
erect inflorescence stalk. The various species are notoriously 
promiscuous, they form spontaneous hybrids in a garden 
situation, and if the different colours of the true species are 
to be retained they need space and should be grown well 
apart. Candelabra primroses also look best in broad extensive 
drifts in semi-natural surroundings; in more “intensive” 
garden settings with smaller numbers being grown heir 
bright colours can create a tawdry effect reminiscent of Kings 
Cross or Soho in the 1960’s. The mauves, yellows, pinks, 
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oranges and apricots of hybrids between P. beesiana 
(magenta), P. pulverulenta and P. bulleyana (apricot) make 
some discipline necessary in the primrose garden. P. 
pulverulenta has rich rose magenta flowers with white-mealy 
stems; P. chungensis has clear orange flowers; P. 
cockburniana has deeper orange flowers; P. burmanica has 
mauve flowers with a yellow eye. It is almost with relief that 
one considers the dignified clear yellow flowers of P. helodoxa 
on 1.3 metre stems, or paler P. prolifera, already referred to. 
Both require a regular replanting programme if they are not 
to gradually diminish in vigour. 

The drumstick primroses are another distinctive group, 
equally demanding of ample moisture and good soil, but well 
repaying this modest cost. P. florindae has umbels of clear 
yellow flowers; P. stkkimensis also yellow flowered; while P. 
capitata has a dense head of lavender flowers borne on mealy 
stems. P. viallit has flowers ike miniature kniphofias, the 
buds red, opening to mauve in a transition of colour on the 
half opened spike which is strident and un-primrose like. 
The spikes are borne in an almost disgusting abundance 
when the plants are happy. 


The Sculpture of Herbert Flugelman 
by Tim North 


A three kilometre long dirt track, in the rainforest 
escarpment that hangs above the picturesque Jamberoo 
Valley in southern New South Wales, takes you to Bert 
Flugelman’s hideaway. At present it’s a weekend retreat from 
his work as Head of the Department of Sculpture at the 
University of Wollongong, but there are plans for more 
permanent occupancy. A large two-storey house and a new 
studio and wogrkshop are soon to become realities. 

The first thing that strikes one about Bert Flugelman is 
his sense of humour. Much of his work displays more than 
a touch of whimsey; he loves to portray puns and believes 
that a joke is often the best way of getting across a serious 
message. 

A whale vertebra, in which an existing hole has been filled 
with a glass eye, looks balefully at a stainless steel pyramidal 
toothpick holder, an intimation that some gargantuan meal 
has just been consumed; it is called “Bon Appetit”. 
Sometimes the humour is more direct visual punning, as in 
his “foot” stool, which stands on four shoemaker’s lasts and 
supports a small iron sculpture of spindly legs and feet. 

Much of Flugelman’s public sculpture, in stainless steel, 
reflects a belief that in a world of political crises self- 
expression is indulgent. It is, therefore, based on simple 
geometric solids, cubes, spheres, pyramids, cones and 
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opposite: Lady Pot, Wollongong 
photo: Rosemary Pryor. 


above: Lady Pot, South Australia 
photo: Herbert Flugelman. 


right: “Continum’, University of Adelaide, 1973 
photo: Herbert Flugelman. 


tetrahedra. It is stark and uncompromising, yet it engages 
the surrounding environment, reflecting and distorting its 
colours. Flugelman is interested in how context and setting 
imbues essentially neutral objects with meaning. 

As a relaxation from the great physical task of scupting in 
steel Flugelman likes to turn to terracotta. He started making 
his “Lady pots” in 1960, when he was demonstrating hand- 


building in clay. 
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Rose Growing 
— Ronan Style 


by Grace Tree 


The rose has long been recognised as the “Queen of 
Flowers”, and those who stop to admire the blooms in Noel 
and Fay Ronan’s lovely garden would have to agree. 

In the tiny fishing village of Iluka on the far North Coast 
of New South Wales, the Ronans have created a garden of 
great beauty. More than one hundred rose bushes massed 
together in one bed produce a profusion of colour. Other 
beds are devoted to old-fashioned roses, and climbers are 
scattered about the garden. 

Situated only a kilometre from the coast, the garden faces 
the shady Iluka rainforest and nature reserve. The sandy beds 
were supplemented with loam and filter press, an organic 
waste product from the local sugar mill. A spear sunk 75 
metres down pumps abundant water through a surface 
irrigation system. Add to this many hours of loving attention 
and the result is a display of blooms to equal those in a city 
park. 

It is only in recent years that the Ronans have had time 
to indulge their love of roses. Before then they operated a 
prawn trawler out of Iluka which left little time for other 
interests. Now they are making up for lost time. 

“The garden keeps us busy”, Noel said. “It’s a lot of hard 
work but the results are worth the effort. We’ve made mistakes 
and we are still learning, but that’s half the fun”. 

Accompany Noel and Fay around the garden and they 
will tell you the name and history of each plant. 

“This lovely Meilland rose”, Noel said, bending down to 
cup a pink-tinged bloom in his hand, “was created by Francis 
Dubreuil in the 1930’s. The Americans named it Peace to 
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mark the end of the Second World War. The Germans call 
it Gloria Dei, or Glory of God, and in Italy it’s known as 
Gioia or Joy. It was chosen as the symbol of the 1986 
International Year of Peace”. 

Ask Fay and Noel to name their favourite rose and they 
will say you may as well ask which of their six children is 
their favourite. 

“All roses are beautiful in their own way”, Noel insists in 
his quiet manner. “They are like people. Some we don’t take 
to at first, but after closer contact we discover their individual 
character and beauty. The single five petal rose, the heritage 
rose and the modern hybrid tea rose”, he explains, “all have 
their own charm”. 

And looking around this lovely garden one would have to 
agree. The contrast of colour and formation makes it 
impossible to choose one rose before another. 

The Ronans travelled to Adelaide last year to attend the 
Second International Heritage Rose Convention. They were 
most impressed by David Ruston’s segment entitled “The 
Old Masters” in which he demonstrated fashions in floral 
arrangments from different countries and eras. 

Fay and Noel made many friends at the Convention, some 
from as far afield as New Zealand and America. They came 
home to Iluka armed with new ideas and enthusiasm, and 
it wasn’t long before new roses were added to the garden. 
Mention a rose show now and their bags are packed in a 
minute. 

Noel suggests that when planning a rose garden a number 
of points should be considered. Rose varieties have different 
characteristics. Some are grown for their fragrance, others 
because they are prolific growers with repeated flushes, while 
some are particularly suited to indoor display and floral 
arrangment. But one important fact should not be 
overlooked. 

“There are so many varieties and you can’t plant them all, 
so choose the ones you like best regardless of their ancestry 
or type”, Noel said, “after all the whole object of growing 
roses is to give pleasure”. 

And these unassuming country folk, so well respected in 
the village and the fellowship of their church, have given 
pleasure to so many. 


- GARDENS _ 
FORTE 


A Framework 
for Garden Design 


OCHHEAD 


A FRAMEWORK FOR GARDEN DESIGN 

DESIGN YOUR GARDEN THE WAY YOU WANT IT! 

‘The author has developed a novel set of patterns as 

guidelines that anyone would find easy to follow and so 

create their own special personalised garden.’ 

— Allan Correy (Senior Lecturer, Landscape Architecture, 
Sydney University) 


CHAPTER HIGHLIGHTS: 

x Historical background of Australian landscape design. 

x The basic principles of landscape design. 

* The connection between the house and the garden. 

x Creating special places of interest. 

* elt) of garden styles of the 1920s, 1960s, 1970s 
1980s. 


HARDBOUND WITH JACKET, PP.180, 240x210mm. 
ILLUSTRATED WITH LINE DRAWINGS, BLACK & WHITE 
AND COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


RRP. $35.00 SPECIAL OFFER $28.00 SAVE $7 


Pairings by Uhzabak: Couabere 


Hsst by 1. Rox Carnet 


WILDFLOWERS OF SOUTH-EASTERN AUSTRALIA 
A DETAILED COLLECTION OF INDISPUTABLE VALUE. 
384 illustrations arranged to form 80 plates to best display 
the flowers and their nuances of colour and texture as well 
as the plants which bear them. 


Each plate of Elizabeth Conabere’s masterpieces is 
accompanied by a description by J. Ros Garnet giving 
relevant information on character, species, distribution and 
sometimes of their biology. 


HARDBOUND WITH JACKET, PP.192, 213x304mm. 
ILLUSTRATED WITH 80 COLOUR PLATES. 
RRP. $39.95 SPECIAL OFFER $31.95 SAVE $8 


OF 20% OFF THE NORMAL RETAIL PRICE 


pyoomtrcrismas mn AU} Lo Ds 
| GREENHOUSE PUBLICATIONS ¢ peel (l OF GARDEN JOURNAL 


NAME: 
ADDRESS: 


POSTCODE: 


Please find enclosed cheque for $. being for 
copy/copies of GARDENS FOR LIVING by Helen Lochhead at the special price of $28 (SAVE $7). 
copy/copies of WILDFLOWERS OF SOUTH-EASTERN AUSTRALIA with paintings by Elizabeth Conabere and text by J. Ros 
Garnet at the special price of $31.95 (SAVE $8). Or please charge my:[ ] Bankcard [ ]Mastercard [ ]Visa [ ] American Express 
CARD NO.: ~_EXPIRY DATE: SIGNATURE: 


Make cheques payable to GREENHOUSE PUBLICATIONS PTY LTD and mail to: ‘Free Post 73 Book Offer’, Greenhouse Publications Pty Ltd, 385-387 Bridge Road, Richmond, Vic., 


3121. (Postage free within Australia) 
FULL MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. If the book is returned within 10 days we will refund your payment. 
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NURSERIES — SPECIALIST 


BUNDANOON VILLAGE NURSERY, 71 Pen- 
rose Rd, Bundanoon, NSW 2578. Tel (048) 
83.6303. Scented shrubs, cottage garden and 
silver-grey plants, herbs and bulbs. Visit us for 
the rare and unusual. Two hours drive from 
Sydney and Canberra in the Southern High- 
lands. Closed Tues and Wed except by 
appointment 


RAINBOW RIDGE NURSERY, 8 Taylor's Rd, 
Dural, NSW 2158, Tel (02) 651.2857, Iris and Day- 
lilies. Colour catalogue with 45 colour plates 
available, $2.00 posted (deduct from first or- 
der). Latest Iris from Australia and U.S.A. — 
Bearded, Median, Louisiana, Japanese, Sibe- 
rian, Evansia, species and water iris. Large range 
of tetraploid and diploid daylilies. Main bloom 
period Oct, Nov, Dec. 


VIBURNUM GARDENS, 42 Sedger Rd, Ken- 
thurst, NSW 2156. Tel (02) 654. 1941. Cottage 
garden plants. For the common, unusual and 
rare perennial cottage garden plants come and 
pay us a visit. Wander around our garden and 
nursery. For that Viburnum you can’t find else- 
where see us. Viburnum Gardens is open every 
Fri, Sat, Sun, and Mon from 9 am to 5 pm — 
other times by appointment. 


WOODBANK NURSERY, RMB 303, Kingston, 
Tas. 7150. Tel (002) 39.6452. Specializing in rock 
garden plants, rhododendrons, Tasmanian 
natives and unusual trees and shrubs. De- 
scriptive catalogue listing 1000 items available 
$1.20 posted. Mail orders from April to 
September, 


PALM SEEDLINGS our catalogues list plants 
suitable for your locality. Why not amaze your- 
self with our variety and low cost. Write Wer- 
ona Holdings Pty Ltd, PO Box 512 Aitkenvale, 
Qld, Australia, 4814. Tel ((077) 74.0206. 


COX’S ROSE NURSERY, 216 Oaks Rd, Thirl- 
mere, NSW 2572. Tel (046) 81.8560. Growers 
of all types of roses including miniatures and 
old garden roses, also pelargoniums. All pot 
grown, Custom rose budding by arrangment. 
Open Fri, Sat, Sun9 am to5 pm. 


Edna Walling 


You'd have loved us! 


We specialise in rare and old- fashioned <— 
plants for gardens of yore, building over 25 
years, a reputation for knowing and growing 


plants for gardens in the 1800's. 


Only 15 minutes from Geelong. 


BIRCHFIELD HERBS, 34 Turallo Terrace, Bun- 
gendore, NSW 2621, Tel (062) 38.1446. Historic 
Victorian Cottage set in rambling old-world 
gardens. Large formal herb garden. Wide range 
of herbs and cottage garden perennials grown 
on premises. Pot-pourris, herb vinegars, jams 
and jellies, books, seeds, etc. Cottage and herb 
gardens designed. 


ORCHARD COTTAGE PERENNIALS, Special- 
izing in old-fashioned plants. Open Tues, Wed, 
10 am to 4 pm or by appointment. Tucks Rd, 
Main Ridge, Vic. 3928. Tel (059) 89, 6265. 


TUMBLERS GREEN, Midland Highway, Cres- 
wick, Vic. 3363. Tel (053) 45.2797 Cottage gar- 
den nursery. Two acres of cottage garden, 
tearoom and gallery. Lavenders, old roses, 
hedge plants, perennials and ground covers; 
gardening books, ornaments, arches, seats, 
pottery,, flower paintings and prints, cottage 
crafts. Luncheon and afternoon tea. Open 
daily except Tues. The perfect day excursion. 
Garden Clubs or groups welcome. 


RELIABLE ROSES, George Rd, Silvan Vic. 3795. 
Tel (03) 737.9313. Melways map 121 D10. Grow- 
ers and specialists of Heritage roses. Open 
during week, and weekends by appointment. 
Personalised growing service on request No- 
vember to March. Roses available year round, 
mail order in winter only. Display area of over 
400 varieties of all types of roses. Colour cat- 
alogue available $2.00 post paid. 


OLD WORLD COTTAGE GARDEN PLANTS, 
18 Eastview Rd, Church Point, NSW 2105. Tel 
(02) 997.5402. Large range of rare perennials, 
cottage garden plants, bulbs, herbs, grey plants, 
old-fashioned roses, vines. By appointment or 
mail order; send $1.00 for catalogue. 


YAMINA RARE PLANTS, 25 Moores Rd, Mon- 
bulk, Vic. 3793. Tel (03) 756.6335. Japanese 
Maples; dwarf, rare and weeping conifers; wide 
range of rare trees and shrubs; also wholesale 
growing-on lines. SAE for lists or visit our nurs- 
ery and display gardens. 


Sorry no mail orders or catalogue. e 


WIRRUNA NURSERY 
Ocean Grove Rd, Wallington 3221. Ph: (052) 50-1971 
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or Maintenance Free. 
oe Indoor or Outdoor use. 
or Lasts a life-time. 

oe Imported from England. 
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G.AJ THE GARDEN CENTRE OF MELBOURNE 
18-28 Whitehorse Road Balwyn (03) 817 5992 
Just down the hill from the corner of Burke & Whitehorse Rds. 


JASPER PARK NURSERY, 878 Croziers Rd, 
Berry, NSW 2535. Tel (044) 64.1097 Rare and 
unusual trees and shrubs, Heritage roses and 
perennials, plus wide range of natives. Stroll 
through 1.6 ha garden or browse in our craft 
and gift shop. Coaches welcome. Closed Tues 
and Wed except by appointment. 


SWEET VIOLETS ! MAIL ORDER COLLEC- 
TION of single pink, white, lavender, mauve, 
pale mauve, purple, plum, blue and red; dou- 
ble mauve, white and blue/white; $1 each or 
12 for $10. Apricot single $2. Violet Gardens of 
W.A., PO Box 45, Armadale, WA 6112. 


BULBS; Unusual and rare varieties e.g. Clivia, 
Brunsvigia, Haemanthus, Eurycles, Gloriosa, 
Eucharis, Moraea, Tricytis, Calostemma, 
Veltheimia, Zephyranthes, Crinum, Aristea, 
Cypella, Hypoxis and many others. Send SAE 
for list. L. and C. Smith, PO Box 428, Mount 
Barker, SA 5251. 


SEEDSMEN 


SPECIALITY SEEDS, PO Box 34 Hawksburn, 
Vic. 3142. Perennials and annuals, vegetables 
and herbs, unusual plants, old favourites and 
new introductions. 700 — 800 seed lines. 
Special orders taken. Catalogue $2.50. 


W.A. WILDFLOWER SEEDS, rare and selected 
species; BUSHLAND FLORA, PO Box 189 Hil- 
larys, WA 6025. Tel (09) 401. 0187, 

Banksias, Kangaroo Paws, Hakeas, Feather 
Flowers, Eucalyptus, Melaleucas, Bottle- 
brushes, Everlastings, Sturt Peas, Starflowers, 
Boronias, Lechenaultias, and many more. Send 
two 36c stamps and self addressed envelope 
for descriptive catalogue of Wildflower Books 
and 400 seed species. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


COLOUR TRANSPARENCIES of gardens, plants 
and flowers, native and exotic, all named, 
available from Pamela Polglase, 17 Merridong 
Rd, Elanora, NSW 2101. Tel (02) 913.9490. 
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NURSERIES — GENERAL 


BRYANT’S NURSERY AND THE “HERB GAR- 
DEN OF ABERLOUR’”, Victoria St, Yass, NSW 
2582. Tel (062) 26.2175. Growers of the highest 
quality hardy trees, shrubs, cottage plants and 
herbs. Two anda half acres of display gardens. 
Retail only. Closed Tuesdays. 


SWANE’S NURSERY, 490 Galston Road, Dural, 
NSW 2158. Tel (02) 651.1322. Garden making 
calls for a plan, the right advice and a collec- 
tion of plants that suits your climate and avail- 
able maintenance time. Our designers will plan, 
renovate or solve special problems within your 
garden and sales staff will help you find per- 
fect plants to carry out their ideas. Display gar- 
dens (including 5000 roses) and 45 plant-filled 
acres will keep you busy ! You'll need one of 
our Devonshire teas ! We are open every day 
except Good Friday and Christmas Day. 
Swane’s Nursery, where Nature tends to grow 
on you. 

WIRREANDA NURSERY, 169 Wirreanda Rd, 
Ingleside, NSW 2101. Tel (02) 450.1400. Top 
quality, super value trees and shrubs, ferns and 
indoor plants direct from the grower. Stunning 
assortment of Australian natives and exotics to 
choose from, including many species rare and 
unusual. Turn off Mona Vale Road at Tumburra 
St, Ingleside, and follow signs to the nursery. 
Open 7 days. 

SPRINGTIME NURSERY, 1 Pearson St, Wagga 
Wagga, NSW 2650. Tel (069) 25.4580. Located 
on one and a half acres in city area. Growers 
and retailers of perennials, herbs, old-fash- 
ioned plants. Large range of frost-hardy native 
and non-native evergreen and deciduous trees 
and shrubs. Display plants in ground labelled. 


Children’s play area. 
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TOURIST ATTRACTIONS 


GARDEN OF ST ERTH, BLACKWOOD, 95 km 
N.W. Melbourne. Exceptionally wide variety 
of native and exotic plants in 4 ha bush setting. 
Open daily. Tel (053) 68.6514. 


ASKANIA PARK, Ourimbah Creek Rd, Our- 
imbah, NSW 2258. Tel (043) 62.1855. The best 
walk in the best rainforest in the Sydney en- 
virons. Incredibly beautiful. Over 150 differ- 
ent sub-tropical and warm temperate rainforest 
species, 7 at their southern limit. 500 plant 
identity plaques along high quality 3 km walk. 
Rainforest plants and a book on Askania Park 
by Gwen Harden of Royal Botanic Gardens 
sold. Picnic area with gas BBQs in beautiful 
open valley setting. One anda half hour's drive 
north of Sydney on Expressway. Brochures 
available at NSW St George Building Society 
branches. DIRECTIONS; Hornsby-Berowra- 
Peats Ridge-Ourimbah — turn right onto Pa- 
cific Highway 500 m — right onto Ourimbah 
Creek Rd, 4.1 km to park entrance. Open Wed 
to Sun or by appointment. 


CLUBS 


LET’S GROW GARDEN CLUB, A new corre- 
spondence club with Glen Heyne and John 
Mason. Benefits include ... newsletters quart- 
erly; mail order catalogue; exclusive plant and 
seed collections; workshops and courses; tours 
and holidays; special discounts on books, tools, 
products, etc. Send $10 annual subscription to 
Let's Grow, The Garden Cottage, Malmsbury 
Rd, Daylesford, Vic. 3460. 


SCHOOLS 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES, over 100 dif- 
ferent courses; herbs, landscaping, cottage 
gardening, cut flowers, propagation, fuchsias, 
roses. Certificates, diplomas, etc. Details Aus- 
tralian Horticultural Correspondence School, 
264 Swansea Rd, Lilydale, Vic. 3140. Tel (03) 
736.1882. 


GARDEN DETAIL 


GARDEN FURNITURE, Simon Pockley, 14 
Court St, Mudgee, NSW 2850. Tel (063) 72.3556. 
Garden furniture hand-made to last in Aus- 
tralian hardwoods. One-off and difficult prob- 
lems welcome. 


WEATHERVANES, add charm and distinction 
to your home. WINVANE will provide a prac- 
tical and sure weather guide, and is an ideal gift 
for family or friends. Write or phone for your 
free brochure to WINVANE, 53 Hampton St, 
Hurstville Grove, NSW 2220. Tel (02) 579.6649. 


ARBOURS, PILLARS AND OTHER FURNI- 
TURE made by Garden Works, at Glenlyon 
Roses. Belinda Winter-Irving, Old Rose Spe- 
cialist, RMB 4198, Glenlyon via Daylesford, Vic. 
3461. Send 3 x 50c stamps for catalogue. 


BOOKS, ETC 


BEAUTIFUL BOOKS ON GARDENS, practical 
books on gardening, interesting books on 
plants and flora. A comprehensive list of Eng- 
lish language gardening and plant books. Send 
for catalogue to Plant Parenthood Books, PO 
Box 6 Mulgoa, NSW 2750. 


JOHIMA- BOOKS, PO Box 255C Cremorne, 
NSW 2090. Tel (02) 953.8554. Specialist horti- 
cultural and agricultural mail order service. 
Write for free catalogue. 


Why not advertise your 
nursery - product - society, 
etc. in 


garden market place 


contact Keva North for rates 
Bowral (048) 61 - 1884 
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Water Wilies 
All Colours 
Large Range of both Tropical and Hardy 


DUANE NORRIS & ASSOCIATES 
waGARDEN DESIGNERS» 


Also Aquatic. Marginal and Moisture Loving Plants. 
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Write now for descriptive literature 
$1.50 postage paid 


Che Water Garden Nursery 


P.O. Box 68C, EMERALD, VICTORIA 3782 


Shop 8, Queens Court, 118-122 Queen St., Woollahra 2025 
Showroom & Office Ph. 326-2160 


“we design and build beautiful gardens ’ 


WHOLESALE and RETAIL 
Lavender, Perennials, Herbs and Old World Roses 
and Plants 
Market Place, Berrima 2577 


Open seven days 
10.00 a.m.- 5.00 p.m. 
(048) 771 329 


Postal address 
P.O. Box 299 
Moss Vale 2577 
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LATTICE & TRELLISWORK 


Sydney’s largest range of patterns and sizes for screening, fencing, 
verandahs, pergolas, carports, etc. Australian made in fully treated 
timber and built to last for many years. Install it yourself or use our 
complete installation service. Phone for a brochure or quotation. 
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Highest quality genuine solid teak 


Superbly hand crafted furniture in 
genuine solid teak, using the original 
methods of construction. Due to its 
enormous strength and stability, teak 
is a highly valuable timber, resistant 
to rot and weather extremes. Teak is 
regarded as without equal for use in 
outdoor furniture. 


Classic tennis court seats, poolside 
loungers, Steamer recliners and the 
Italian parasols plus a traditional 


range of seats in various styles and 
lengths from an armchair to a 2.4m 
(8ft) bench. 

Available in all State Capitals and 
main country centres. 

Cotswold Garden Furniture 
Head Office 61 Boundary Street, 
Roseville NSW 2069 

Telephone (02) 406 4532 for a range 
brochure and where-to-view ask for 
John or Val Jessop. 


THE TIMBER TRELLIS CO. 


96 Albion Street, Surry Hills 2010 Tel. 212 4428 
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TRADITIONAL 
WIRE GARDEN ORNAMENTS 


Garden wirework of every description 
made. by hand, 
including garden arches 
for training roses and other climbers. 
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Maxicrop 


out of an ageless source 
- a dynamic plant food 
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Ogee Arch....or....Round Arch, 
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Each piece individually hand crafted. 
Precisely made to old designs using 
traditional methods. 


Only quality materials used.. 
Extremely strong and durable. 
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Designs made to order. 
Old wirework expertly 
repaired and painted, 


For further infonnation write to; 
Linda Lehany, 
5 Gladstone Ave., 
Hunter's Hill, 
N.S.W. 2110. 


Phone (02) 8172248, 
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NEW! Dwarf Impatiens 
‘Sun & Shade’ F1 Mixed 


New, naturally dwarf impatiens with huge 
5cm (2”) blooms so prolific there can be more 
flowers than leaves. In 16 colours, bicolours & 
blushes all with a silken sheen. 


NEW! 
Mini-Marguerite 
‘Golden Fleck’ 


Low growing with masses of 
2.5cm (1"”) buttercup yellow 
blooms with deeper golden 
centres. Ideal for sun and 
semi-shade. 


iS gig th 


NEW! Balsam ‘Crushed Ice’ 


Large double camellia-like 8cm (3”) bicoloured flowers 
surround sturdy stems. White flowers liberally splashed 
with purple or deep rose reminiscent of blackberry or 
strawberry ice. 


NW! . 
Cockscomb ‘Crested Coral’ 
Huge, velvety flower heads often over 30cm (12) 
across! Colours include reds, yellows, pinks and 
bicolours. Plants grow as broad as they are tall 
and the brilliant ‘combs’ on strong stems create an 
extended garden display, gorgeous cut flowers, or 
everlastings. 


NEW! 
Marigold 
“147 
‘Bonita 
Mixed 
A sparkling mix of large carnation sized 
blooms. Long lasting plants superb for 
bedding, or containers. ‘Bonita’ is noted 
for its excellent weather resistance. 


== ==] The Seedsmen. Established 1855 
= | = Look for these new additions on Thompson & Morgan seed stands at selected K marts, most nurseries 
| and department stores. For a 4-colour catalogue giving full details send 5 x 36¢ stamps to the Australian 
distributors: ERICA VALE AUSTRALIA PTY. LTD. RO. Box 50 Jannali, NSW 2226 Ph: (02) 533 3693 YPD VAL 5992 


NEW! Viscaria ‘Blue & Rose Angels 
Two charming and easily grown annuals. Separately packed 
for colour co-ordinating. Ideal for mass bedding, rockeries, 


E : . containers and cut flowers. 


Gardens in Time 


MINI CONFERENCE 
24-25th October 1987 


Visit some of Adelaide's 
most picturesque private 
and public gardens. 
Attend lectures on a variety 
of heritage garden subjects. 
View gardens in time displays 
at the State Library, Art Gallery, 
National Trust, and University of Adelaide. 
Enjoy dinner on Saturday evening 
and lunch on Sunday 
at two of Adelaide’s most beautiful 
Botanic Gardens 
—only $99 per person— 
We would also be happy to arrange 
concession airfares and accomodation. 
BOOKING FORMS available from:- 
TRAVEL PLUS 
167 Hutt Street, 
ADELAIDE 5000 


IN 


(08) 224 0677 or (08) 363 1140 (AH) 


PAUL BANGAY 


GARDEN @ DESIGN 


© Creative and qualified garden design and construction. 
e An interesting and unusual range of garden furniture. 
Classic Haddonstone Urns, garden ornaments 
and a large range of terracotta. 

* A select range of decorative potted plants and associated gifts. 
© Our nursery also offers topiary, rare perennials, 
specialised cottage plants, established plants, 
old fashioned roses and general nursery lines. 

e We are open 7 days a week. 


595 Malvern Road, Toorak 3142. Phone: (03)2410792 2410793 
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(GARDEN TITLES 


LANDSCAPING YOUR 


LANDSCAPING — GARDEN 


GROWING FRUIT IN 
AUSTRALIA (Revised 
edition) 

Paul Baxter and Glenn 


Learn to plan, plant and maintain 
your own garden. LANDSCAPING 
YOUR GARDEN gives you all the 
benefits of professional advice 
without the cost and is jammed 
with design ideas and inspiring 
illustrations. 

182pp 245 x 180mm paperback rrp $24.95 


YOurGARDEN Nim 


NELSON & PUBLISHERS 


Tankard 


GROWING FRUIT IN 
AUSTRALIA is a comprehensive 
and authoritative guide to fruit 
growing for the home gardener and 
hobby farmer that has become a 
classic work. This highly praised 
and widely recommended reference 
was first published in 1981 and has 
now been expanded and up-dated to 
include new varieties of fruit and 
the most modern methods of pest 
and disease control. 


232pp 260 184mm cased and jacketed 
black and white photos rrp $29.95 


Available from all good booksellers 


prices recommended retail 


Oli Se Noy 2: DEC 1987NAN 1988 
Registered by Australia Post 
Publication no NBO4824 


OFFICIAL JOURNAL OF THE AUSTRALIAN GARDEN HISTORY SOCIETY 


HORTUS 


A_GARDENING JOURNAL 


Hortus is the new, privately published, quarterly journal offering some of 
the best British garden writing—with occasional contributions from 
Europe, America and Australia. 


Each beautifully printed and bound issue of 128 pages contains articles 
on garden history, design and ornament, plants, people and books. 


Contributors include: 

Dame Sylvia Crowe, Beth Chatto, Rosemary Verey, Penelope Hobhouse, 
John Brookes, Anthony Huxley, Will Ingwersen, Ronald Blythe, Stephen 
Lacey, Michael Lancaster, Stephen Haw, Arthur Hellyer, Jane Brown, 
Richard Mabey, Nancy-Mary Goodall. 


Specialist and general articles, essays and notes, drawings and engravings. 
Hortus is available by post 


Annual subscription rates (4 issues): 
Australia and New Zealand (Air) £30.00 


HORTUS, PO Box 90 
Farnham, Surrey GU9 8SX, UK 


ENGLISH TEAK FURNITURE 


LISTER (Estab. 1895) 
BARLOW TYRIE (Estab. 1920) 


BEWARE OF ASIAN COPIES 
Choose only LISTER or BARLOW TYRIE — Made in England 
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Warwick 4 ft. Also 5 ft, 6 ft, 8 


The Gardens Shop 


Relax while you do 
your Christmas shopping 


Can you imagine Christmas shopping without the 
crowds, the traffic, the noise of the city? 

It is possible at the Gardens Shop, situated right in 
the grounds of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Sydney. 
The Gardens Shop stocks an exciting range of 
botanical and horticultural books as well as gifts, 
posters and stationery inspired by plants. 

While you're there see Starting from Scratch— 
Australia’s First Farm—an exhibition with indoor and 
outdoor components about Governor Phillip’s ‘nine 
acres in corn” planted at Farm Cove in 1788. 


The Gardens Shop is open 9am-5pm 
7 days a week 
Telephone (02) 231 8111/125 


Royal Botanic Gardens Sydney 


¢ Traditional craftsmanship 
e Maintenance free 
e Solid, seasoned teak 
e¢ Handsome, comfortable 


ft and armchair. 


benches 
chairs 
tables 

planters 


Cheviot 4 ft table. 
Berkeley chairs. 


LISTER and BARLOW TYRIE traditional outdoor and garden furniture adds timeless good taste to the environment 
together with strength and lasting beauty. All benches available in varying sizes and with matching chairs. Sole Australian 
distributor of English Lister and Barlow Tyrie teak furniture, Sussex trug baskets and Versaille tubs. 


PARK LANE GARDEN FURNITURE 


87 Winston Avenue, Daw Park, S.A. 5041. Tel. (08) 276 9988 
For stockist information and trade enquiries, phone: 


N.SW. (02) 73 1057 * VIC. (03) 727 1014 * WA. (09) 478 2488 
* QLD. (07) 277 6755 * A.CT. (062) 80 5022 


The Australian Garden Journal 


is the official journal of The 
Australian Garden History Society and 
as such is distributed free to all members 
of the Society. 


The annual subscription for non- - 


members is $15.00 ($21.00 overseas), 
including postage. 

Publication months are February, 
April, June, August, October and 
December (six issues per year). 

Contributions are invited from all 
those who have an interest in gardens and 
gardening, as art or science. Opinions 
expressed by contributors are not 
necessarily those either of the publishers 
or The Australian Garden History 
Society. 

Copyright by The Australian Garden 
Journal Pty Ltd: all rights reserved; no 
part of this publication may be 
reproduced wholly or in part without the 
written permission of the publishers; 
permission is normally given subject to 
an acknowledgment being made. 

Registered by Australia Post for 
posting as a publication Category B, no. 
NBQ4824. 

ISSN no. 0812.9495. 

Typesetting by David Graphic Sales, 
9-19 Nickson Street, Surry Hills, N.S.W. 
2010. 

Printed by Bridge Printery (Sales) Pty 
Ltd, 29-35 Dunning Avenue, Rosebery, 
NSW 2018. 

Distributed in N.S.W. and A.C.T. by 
Allan Rodney Wright (Circulation) Pty 
Ltd; in Victoria, Tasmania and South 
Australia by Network Distribution 
Company 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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FRONT COVER: 


The white-flowering form of the New South Wales Waratah, Telopea speciosissima 
‘Wirrimbirra White’, at the Australian National Botanic Gardens, Canberra. Only one plant 
of this is known to exist in the wild, near Mittagong in the Southern Highlands, it was 
first cultivated at Wirrimbirra Sanctuary at Bargo (photo: Keva North) 
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On Kitchens — 


and Gardens 


I have always maintained that there is a strong affinity 
between gardening and cooking. The fact that I enjoy both 
really has nothing to do with it, and I am not sure whether 
good gardeners are likely to make good cooks, and vice versa, 
or not. But the affinity exists. 

Ina recent book, “Gardens of the Heart” (reviewed in this 
issue) that well known exponent of the art of cooking, Prue 
Leith, agrees that the worlds of cooking and gardening have 
much in common. Both need imagination, good 
organization, and an artistic eye. And, I might add, discipline. 

Both too, here and overseas, have produced a formidable 
number of so-called experts who like to get into print. I really 
don’t know whether there are more gardening books than 
cookery books, or more cookery books than gardening books, 
but there are vast numbers of both. Both gardening and 
cooking enjoy large slices of the glossy “homemaker” 
magazines, and there is no shortage of people eager to give 
advice on one or the other (but seldom both). 

There is, I suggest, one important difference. Those who 
write about cooking have to be accurate, those who write 
about gardening sometimes are not. With gardening you can, 
to put it in the vernacular, “get away with murder”. Try that 
with cooking and you’re in trouble. 

The other day a lady complained to me that she had read 
a clear instruction (she didn’t elaborate on where) that she 
should mix 200 grams of Epsom Salts in one litre of water 
and pour it on her ailing gardenia. Imagine a cook telling 
you to put 200 grams of salt into the casserole, or four 
tablespoons of tabasco into the curry! In one of those 
homemaker magazines I found so many garbled plant names 
that the whole article didn’t make sense. Imagine trying to 
follow a recipe when half the ingredients were wrongly 
named! And, with respect to those people of acknowledged 
skill and integrity who dispense advice on gardening in the 
media, there are many who go around, unqualified and 
unskilled, giving totally wrong advice. But, as I have said, 


you can’t get away with that in the kitchen, you’re found out 
straight away. 

The nursery trade isn’t blameless either. How many times 
have you seen plants in nurseries that are wrongly labelled ? 
This isn’t a matter of being pedantic; if you buy a plant that, 
from the name on the label, should flower in early spring 
with white flowers, and it actually produces pink flowers in 
mid-summer, your carefully worked out planting scheme has 
gone awry. All because someone who should have known, 
didn’t. But what would be the result if that packet of brown 
powder you bought in the supermarket, labelled cinnamon, 
turned out to be turmeric ? Some apple pie that would be ! 

It might be a good idea if all gardeners learned to be cooks. 


TIM NORTH 


Our Victorian Representative 


Australian Garden Journal Pty Ltd is pleased to announce 
the appointment of Mrs Lesley de Meyrick as its 
representative in Victoria. Mrs de Meyrick will be pleased to 
help with all advertising and subscription enquiries. Her 
address is: 


17 Hampden Road, Armadale, 3143, tel (03) 509.4484. 


LEVEL SLES PROFILES PRRVRVEVESEE 


Dr Barry M. Long 


Barry Long is a consultant physician practising: in 
Adelaide. He is a committee member of the South Australian 
Branch of the Australian Garden History Society, and has 
a broad interest in gardening, garden history and 
conservation. 

During South Australia’s sesquicentenary in 1986 he was 
involved with the creation of a scented garden for the blind, 
elderly and disabled at Mitcham, which has as one of its main 
features a tactile sculpture. He has also been involved with 
the restoration and maintenance, in association with local 
residents, of a cottage garden, the Gamble Garden, dating 
from 1902, on a council reserve at Blackwood in the Adelaide 
Hills. He was formerly active in conservation of the natural 
environment through the Society for Growing Australian 


An Archaeological Find 


An unusual archaeological investigation beneath the 
Police and Courts Museum in Phillip Street, Sydney, has 
given an indication of the trees and plants that were on the 
site before European settlement in 1788. 

The study has also helped to identify the plants that made 
up the first Government House gardens during the early 19th 
century. 

The archaeological investigation was carried out on soil 
beneath the old court during the Public Works Department’s 
restoration of the building. 

The Public Works Department is converting what was 
once the old Water Police Court into a Police and Courts 
Museum as part of the New South Wales Government’s 
Bicentenary programme. 

The Director of Public Works, Mr Ron Christie, said 
twelve soil samples were taken from four test pits dug through 
the rubble beneath the floor in the old Court Room 1. The 
sample were analysed for pollen and spores. 

The tests showed that two types of vegetation had been 
on the site. The site was first covered by a grassy eucalypt 
and she-oak forest, most likely before European settlement. 
It was then a park-like grassy clearing which, after pollen- 
based reconstruction, agrees with descriptions and 
illustrations of the first Government House gardens during 
the early 19th century. 
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Plants and the Conservation Council of South Australia, and 
for a time served on the Roadside Vegetation Committee, a 
government inter-departmental committee. 


Diana Morgan 


Diana Morgan is the Melbourne Co-ordinator of Heritage 
Roses Australia. She is the mother of four children and, in 
her own words, is a “passionate plantswoman and rose 
fanatic”. 

She is a member of the Garden Committee at Heide Park 
and Art Gallery and undertook the enormous task of 
cataloguing the roses there. This catalogue, together with 
her observations entitled “Roses at Heide, Old, Wild and 
New”, are included in the Heide Kitchen Garden book. 


Under Australian conditions pollen and spores are rarely 
well preserved in soil unless they are buried. In this case they 
were preserved by the building of the Water Police Court 
between 1851 and 1856. 

Mr Christie said the main aim of the study was to identify 
horticultural species planted on the site after European 
settlement. He said it had been successful in providing 
information on local vegetation pre-1788, as well as 
supporting documentary evidence for garden design in 
Georgian Australia. He went on to say that the study was one 
of the first pollen-based analyses of material specifically 
associated with colonial European settlement and has shown 
that pollen analysis can be a valuable research tool in historic 
archaeology in Australia. 


Several Sundials available for Xmas. 
Designed to tell the time accurately. 


ENQUIRIES: NSW & ACT Agent 
C/- Australian Garden Journal, 
P.O. Box 588, Bowral, 2576. 
Tel: (048) 61 1884. 


Enquiries for all OTHER STATES: 
Sundials Australia, 3 Bedford St, 
Kensington Park, SA, 5068. 

Tel: (08) 315079. 


PLEASE SEND $3.00 FOR BROCHURE. 
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Strawberries grow on trees! 


Arbutus in Cultivation 


by Kevin Walsh 


The name Irish Strawberry Tree may conjure up a 
confusion of images to the uninitiated, but to those familiar 
with this small tree there is a clear picture of a red strawberry- 
like fruit hanging against the backdrop of rich, dark green 
foliage. However, there is more to the Arbutus genus than 
mere strawberries as some of the species are amongst the most 
strikingly barked trees in the world. 

The tree nearly always seen in cultivation is Arbutus 
unedo. It is only a small tree, rarely exceeding 5 metres in 
south eastern Australia, though in its natural habitat of south 
western Ireland and the Mediterranean it will reach 10 
metres. Its evergreen leaves are 5-10 centimetres long with 
serrated margins which are often tinged scarlet on younger 
plants. These thick and shiny leaves are generally elliptic in 
shape though I have come across specimens whose leaves 
are exclusively narrow. 

In autumn the tree is covered in hundreds of small flowers 
which are deliciously honey-scented. These pendulous 
creamy/white flowers hang in groups and are reminiscent 
of lily-of-the-valley. The 2 cm fruits of the previous year can 
generally be seen at the same time as these flowers, though 
some mature fruits may be found throughout the year. 

It is, of course, the fruit which gives the Irish Strawberry 
Tree its name. On first impression the name appears deserved 
as the berry of A. unedo is about the same size, shape and 
colour of its namesake. Closer inspection, however, reveals 
that the berry is dull and warty. A less obvious difference, 
but most disappointing, is that the edible fruit of the Irish 
Strawberry Tree is pulpy and bland compared to the sweet 
smoothness of the true strawberry. It may be of consolation 
then, to know that the fruit of A.unedo is the basis of an 
alcoholic drink made in Europe. 

The habit of the tree is to branch low from its stout trunk. 
The densely-foliaged canopy on a mature tree will often 
spread as far as a tree is high, affording a beautifully cool 
sitting area in summer. The tree is tolerant of very harsh 
conditions including frosts, strong winds and both droughts 
and occasional snowfalls. It will grow in a range of soils, 
including both acid and alkaline. 

The Irish Strawberry Tree A. unedo has been cultivated 
in Europe for centuries. In this country it was listed in nursery 
catalogues throughout the nineteenth century. It was 
obviously a popular and hardy tree as is evidenced by the 


numerous mature specimens found in various small cottage 
gardens, large homestead grounds and public parks. 
Curiously, mature trees are often found in cemeteries though 
I have found no religious or symbolic association to explain 
this. 

Other Arbutus species were on nursery lists last century 
but mature examples are, unfortunately, rare finds. 
Nowadays, various species are available from nurseries 
specializing in rare and unusual plants. These are worthy of 
wider planting, particularly for their interesting bark. All have 
similar cultural requirements to A. unedo. 

One of the best barked trees is the Hybrid Strawberry Tree 
Arbutus x andrachnoides.This is a cross between A. unedo 
and A. andrachne and occurs naturally in Greece where both 
parents are found. It is a taller, more erect tree than A. unedo 
and its trunk arises from a small, round and flat buttress. The 
limbs tend to twist with age as well as forking amongst 
themselves displaying some marvellous contortions. The jade 
green foliage perfectly compliments the beautiful terra-cotta 
pink flaking bark. Numerous flowers are borne in pendulous 
groups in winter. Fruit very rarely occurs on this hybrid and 
is never more than 1 cm across when found. There is a 
magnificent example of this tree in the Malmsbury Botanic 
Gardens in Central Victoria. 

Two very similar, but less frequently grown species are A. 
andrachne and A. menziesit. Both are distinguished from the 
previous trees because their leaves generally, though not 
always, lack the serrated margin and are much broader. Each 
has the familiar small, nodding flowers, but here they are 
borne in erect, rather than pendent, panicles. A. andrachne 
has an attractive pinkish bark and grows to 10 metres. It 
flowers in spring and its berry is orange. 

A. menziesii is the American cousin of the family and is 
found principally on the western edge of North America. It 
is the tallest species, growing to 30 metres in the wild. Its 
leaves are up to 15 cm long and are glaucous to almost white 
underneath. The 15 cm panicles of flowers are seen in late 
spring and result in a smoothish yellow-orange berry. The 
tree has a brick-red bark which peels off in large thin flakes 
to reveal a pale lime green underbark which subsequently 
colours up. 

A very recent introduction to cultivation is A. glandulosa. 
This has large, lightly serrated, shiny ovate leaves which are 


right (top and bottom) : 
— Arbutus x andrachnoides 


below left 
— Arbutus unedo 


clear, light green above and paler and duller beneath. In mid- 
autumn it bears a multitude of white, pink-tinged flowers 
on long, erect panicles. It has a very smooth pink-ochre bark 
and this, along with its abundant flowers, should see it gain 
popularity. Unfortunately, I am only aware of one nursery, 
Yamina Rare Plants, which stocks this species. 

All of the Strawberry Trees are relatively trouble-free 
plants to grow, valiantly resisting pests and diseases. However, 
young plants may require some pruning to train them to the 
required shape. With a minimum of care a Strawberry Tree 
will prove to be an outstanding specimen in any garden. 


Note: 


A. glandulosa is also available from Dicksonia Rare Plants, 
Mount Macedon. 
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A Very Special Place 
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— Heide Park and Art Gallery 


by Diana Morgan 


Heide Park and Art Gallery is twenty minutes by freeway 
north-east of the centre of Melbourne. It is just 400 metres 
downriver from Charterisville, where Arthur Streeton, Tom 
Roberts and Charles Conder camped and painted, the very 
heart of “Heidelberg School” country. There is a fine stand 
of old river red gums on a Streetonesque bend in the river, 
but the Park is the fruit of the labours of John and Sunday 
Reed who bought the property as a largely treeless, rundown 
dairy farm of approximately six hectares, in 1934. 

Heide was purchased in 1980 by the State Government 
from John and Sunday Reed, known for their support and 
early encouragement of artists such as Arthur Boyd, Joy 
Hester, Sidney Nolan, John Perceval, Albert Tucker and 
Charles Blackman. The Reeds died within a fortnight of each 
other in December 1981, and it is their personal collection 
of paintings, part bought by the State Government, part 
bequeathed to Heide, that currently forms the major part of 
the Heide Park and Art Gallery collection. 

Heide is committed to supporting contemporary art and 
sculpture through exhibitions and acquisitions. Maudie 
Palmer, the dedicated and brilliant inaugural Director, 
mounts eight temporary exhibitions each year which draw 
on Heide’s own collection as well as bringing together works 
from private and public collections throughout Australia. 

The Reeds lived, until the mid 1960’s, in the Victorian 
weatherboard farm house now known as Heide I. It was at 
that time that they commissioned the architect David 
McGlashan to design “a romantic building, ageless, and with 
a sense of mystery; a quality of space and natural light 
appropriate to a gallery, and the sense of walls within and 
extending into a garden”. They dwelt in this “gallery to be 
lived in”, Heide II, until just a few months before the 
Government acquired the property when they moved back 
to Heide I. It then took six months to convert the award 
winning house into a very special public art gallery. Great 
care was taken to ensure that the conversion would not result 
in any loss of the unique qualities of this extraordinary 
building. 

Imagine stepping down into a cosy study with a 
comfortable woven carpet of raw wool, to be confronted by 
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Peter Booth’s huge painting of a dinosaur with a man’s head, 
red eyes blazing, or on another occasion looking up at the 
minstrel’s gallery to see the fibrous tracery of the images in 
a row of John Olsen’s gouaches. The recent Arthur Boyd 
exhibition of “The Bride” paintings and related drawings 
(1986) and smaller works hung in the intimate spaces of the 
old bedroom, while a huge early oil of a passionately observed 
aborigine in the soaring main gallery will for ever make one 
re-assess the more static aborigines he painted later. “The 
Field Now” (1984) was a review of the intervening thirty 


George Baldessin (Australian) 
Mary Magdalene 
bronze; collection Heide Park & Art Gallery 


Interior: John Perceval—a restrospective exhibition of paintings; 
Heide Park & Art Gallery 


years’ work of artists who took part in “The Field” (1968), 
a milestone exhibition in its time. “Another Summer — The 
Australian landscape, 1942-87” (1987) took a look at the 
second great period of landscape painting, the last 40 years, 
and demonstrated the modernist developments in 
comparison to “Golden Summers” recently mounted by the 
National Gallery of Victoria. Dick Watkin’s paintings (1986), 
a sensation when they represented Australia at the XVIII 
Bienal de Sao Paolo in Brazil, were an equal sensation when 
shown at Heide. 

The Reeds had placed only one or two sculptures in the 
grounds. Their aim from the beginning was to achieve an 
overall sense of informality — a park/forest with trees 
growing naturally often with branches sweeping the ground 
where unruly shrubs and rampant violets, wild strawberries 
and forget-me-nots could grow wild in the grass. This 
informal park became the ideal environment for Maudie 
Palmer’s concept of developing the grounds as a sculpture 
park. 

This year the focus on sculpture culminated in the 
transformation of the horse paddock for the Third Australian 
Sculpture Triennial, of which Heide was one of the four 
venues. A variety of works were placed there, to stunning 
effect, as well as in parts of the heavily wooded areas. This 
display enhanced the twenty permanent works by Australian 
and international artists already sited in the park. Visitors are 
confronted by these contrasting and magical works which 
include George Baldessin’s bronze Mary Magdalene 
standing bowed and humble in an enclosed courtyard while 
Dennis Oppenheim’s “Basket and Wave” is the focus within 
acathedral created by nature, with majestic poplars towering 
above it, and Jeff Thompson’s corrugated iron cows graze 
contemplatively as a delightful and humorous reminder of 
earlier dairying days. 

The kitchen garden, recently restored by Susan 
Thompson, which can be seen through the trees from the 
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house and is separated from the park by a picket fence, was 
Sunday Reed’s special love. It is 0.8 ha, oblong, a semi-formal 
arrangment of paths overflowing with an exuberant mixture 
of herbs and old roses. It is a beautiful example of a cold 
climate garden, huge spring flowering, summer burgeoning, 
autumn ripening and winter dormancy. The great cycle of 
growing and sowing. The Reed Papers at the La Trobe 
Library, State Library of Victoria, contain many letters from 
Sunday, her mother and John discussing in great detail the 
planning and planting of the garden, with much advice 
sought and discussed. There is nothing casual about the 
plants chosen or the effects achieved. 

Sunday Reed wanted her garden to have a natural feel; 
like the house it was to be in tune with, and not opposed to, 
the bush that surrounded it. 

No one walking into the kitchen garden fails to feel a 
“magic”. The riotous exuberance of the garden at its best 
perhaps masks the underlying discipline of the planting that 
can only be achieved by a gardener who combines an 
extraordinarily wide knowledge of plants with great aesthetic 
discrimination. (You only once, ever, have to see a “one-of- 
everything” garden to understand the difference and the 
achievement). 

In 1981 Guy Somerton-Smith was asked to identify the 
herbs, and I was asked to do the same for the roses. The results 
of our efforts was a catalogue on sale at Heide for $6.00. The 
roses, my particular love, form an almost complete 
encyclopaedia of the genus. The old pre-history roses of 
Europe are side by side with the pre-hybrid forms of roses 
from China and the early attempts at hybridising that reflect 
changing preferences and fashions through the ages. 

There is an arbour covered with the deep crimson striped 
white “Variegata di Bologna” (1909), “Souvenir de la 


Stephen Killick (Australian) 
Walking Man, 1985 
painted hoop pine; acquired 1985 


Kitchen garden; general view Arbour in the kitchen garden—Variegata di Bologna (left) and 
Constance Spry (right) 


Ron Upton (Australian) 
Stages 1, 2, 3 (1981) ferro-cement; on loan from the artist 
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Malmaison” (1843), “Safrano” (1839) much loved by early 
settlers, the first rose ever bred by deliberate hand pollinating. 
It is not fair to name only a few of these old favourites such 
as Rosa gigantea which is as huge as its name is here. I am 
not aware that there is any other publicly accessible plant of 
this, and yet it was the rose upon which Alister Clark based 
much of his breeding programme and which became the 
ancestor of some of the roses best suited to Australian 
conditions. A particular fascination of the roses at Heide-is 
that you can see mature bushes of plants that are quite often 
familiar as younger plants. Old roses can develop an august 
framework, a venerable R. moyesii for example is three metres 
high; a free standing “Pompon Blanc Parfait” (1876) 
cascading down on all sides. You can dream away all day 
here! 

Although the peak season for the garden is October/ 
November there is plenty to see and learn from all year round. 
In winter there is the Lesser Celandine and Sweet Woodruff 
with winter flowering wallflowers alongside sterling 
cabbages. There is a white natural variant of chives, Turkey 
Thyme from Westmoreland, Bog Sage and Love-in-the-Mist 
against a row of Scarlet Runner beans, American Upland 
Cress twining its way up and through Good King Henry 
(shades of the Abdication crisis!). Alas, the cloudy thickets 
of Hemlock have been banished, but Tobacco still wanders 
alongside Morieywort, Rupturewort, Society Garlic and 
Woad. Truly, there is something here for everyone! 
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My progress that first summer in the garden was watched 
with untiring fascination by a most Superb Wren. I am sure 
it is the same blue gentleman who dances alongside me 
almost every time I visit. My bird-watching friends tell me 
the Red Rumped Parrot and the Yellow-tailed Lorikeet have 
made a comeback in recent years; the English Song Thrush, 
scarcely seen anywhere now because its favourite diet of snails 
is often adulterated by snail-killer, is seen here. There is 
something very nice about such an English bird finding 
sanctuary in such an English garden. The Tawny Frogmouth 
nests down by the river, and there are Bronze Cuckoos in 
spring as well as Thornbills, Rufous and Golden Whistlers. 
I am told these are very special treats for a “birdo”. To me it 
seems only reasonable that the rarest of birds should take 
their custom to this most enticing of habitats. 

Heide Park and Art Gallery combines history with setting, 
art with natural beauty. It is a multi-faceted gem, within 
easy driving distance of nearly everyone. For people living 
out of Melbourne, Heide should be high on the list of 
attractions to see on your next visit. It holds a special place 
in our national heritage and is making a significant 
contribution to the international profile of Australian art. 

Heide is open Tuesday to Friday from 10 am to 5 pm and 
weekends and public holidays from 12 noon to 5 pm. 
Entrance is $1.00, 50 cents concession and free to Friends 
of Heide, pensioners and children under 12. Heide is 
generously supported by the Victorian Ministry for the Arts. 


A eae Tour of the United States 


5th to 24th May, 1988 
personally conducted by Tim and Keva North 


SAN FRANCISCO — WASHINGTON — PHILADELPHIA — BOSTON 


See some of the finest public and private gardens in the United States including: 


FILOLI, DUMBARTON OAKS, LADEW TOPIARY GARDENS, WINTERTHUR, CHANTICLEER, 
MEADOWBROOK FARM, DEERFIELD, GLENCOE FARM, LONGWOOD, HILLSIDE GARDENS 
and GREAT MOUNTAIN FOREST 
and enjoy the incomparable American hospitality. 


For full itinerary, write or phone 
THE AUSTRALIAN GARDEN JOURNAL 
PO. Box 588, Bowral, NSW. 2576 — Tel. (048) 61 1884 
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Mazes in Australia: Part 1 


by Barry M. Long. 


The Maze in History 


The usual mental image brought forward by the mention 
of a maze today is of a puzzle maze with high, dense and 
clipped hedges, blind paths and a goal at the centre. Few 
people in Australia have actually been in one of these as they 
are now rare. They are associated with England from the 
Tudor era onward and most have heard of Hampton Court 
which was, in fact, planted c.1690, considerably later than 
Tudor times. Mazes and labyrinths, though, have a greater 
antiquity and significance. Before outlining the history of 
mazes some explanation should be given of the terms “maze” 
and “labyrinth”. The words “maze” and “labyrinth” are 
essentially synonymous applying to any confusing pattern, 
path, paths or situation. Maze is an English word of uncertain 
origin while labyrinth is of Greek origin possibly derived, in 
turn, from the Minoan word “labrys” meaning a double 
headed axe which was the sign of Minoan power on Crete 
where the mythical labyrinth containing the Minotaur was 
situated. The word may be the oldest surviving in human 
language. “Maze” tends to be applied to plant based 
structures especially hedge puzzles while “labyrinth” is more 
likely to be applied to architectural structures or caverns, 
particularly those of antiquity, with a confusing or complex 
pattern of paths or passages. 

The Egyptian labyrinth of Amenemhet III built about 
2,000 B.C. is one of the earliest and the largest recorded 
structures of this type. It was a building used both as a temple 
and mortuary and was said to be larger than the pyramids. 
Because of its size, complexity and the number of its rooms 
and passages it was termed a labyrinth. It was in decline by 
the second century B.C., its decline being hastened by its use 
as a stone quarry. 

The Minoan civilisation on Crete flourished between 
3,000 and 1,000 B.C. The first Cretan palaces were built 
around 2,000 B.C. and at that time there were close links 
between Egypt and Crete. Appollodorus, a Greek historian 
of the second century B.C., states that the labyrinth was built 
by Daedalus, the legendary Greek artificer, in imitation of 
a more ancient labyrinth in Egypt. He was probably referring 
to the labyrinth of Amenemhet III. It would have been 
constructed about 2,000 B.C. and the site of the labyrinth, 
if it ever existed as such, is unkown. It is conjectured that 


the Cretan labyrinth, in a sense, was the palace of Minos. 
The first written accounts of the Cretan labyrinth occurred 
several centuries after the destruction of Knossos by fire. The 
remains of the city would have presented to the subsequent 
inhabitants a vast and impressive complex of paths and rooms 
filled with the mysterious symbols of the former civilisation, 
the bull”s head and the double headed axe. There is evidence 
that the Minoans practiced a cult involving the bull and used 
the double headed axe or labrys for ritual sacrifice. These 
elements, drawn together by imagination and superstition, 
could well have created the legend of the Minotaur and the 
subsequent use of the labyrinthine pattern in various pagan 
initiation, propitiation and fertility rites. It has been claimed 
that the traditional and very formalised Cretan labyrinth 
pattern can be created from a symbol for the double axe or 
labrys further strengthening the association between Knossos 
and the labyrinth. It has also been shown that the classical 
meander pattern found as a decoration in the ruins of Knossos 
can be drawn out and curved around to create a classical 
Cretan labyrinth design. One of the usual methods for 
creating the Cretan labyrinth design is shown in figure 1. 
The labyrinth also came to be associated with Troy. The 
seven Cities on the site of Troy existed between c.1900 and 
1300 B.C. when the city was destroyed by the Greeks at the 
end of the Trojan war. A famous Etruscan vase dating from 
about 600 B.C. depicts Trojan horsemen next to a Cretan 
design labyrinth taking part in a processional initiation rite 
called the “Game of Troy”. This could indicate that Troy 
was a centre for a labyrinth cult and that the name of the city 
was adopted as a synonym for the traditional labyrinth 
pattern. Alternatively it has been postulated that Homer 
borrowed an ancient labyrinth myth as the motif for his Iliad 
and that the name “Troy” was already associated with the 
labyrinth. In labyrinth mythology Troy can be seen as 
symbolic of an impenetrable labyrinth and the difficulty in 
piercing it can be equated to the struggle between the Cretans 
and the Trojans. The name “Troy” features prominently in 
the turf mazes of Britain and the stone mazes of Scandinavia 
(see below). To explain this nomenclature in Britain it has 
been suggested that the name “Troy” came from the celtic 
word “tro” meaning to turn or revolve and refers to the 
convoluted nature of mazes and only coincidentally to the 
city of Troy. Conversely, another theory suggests that the link 
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Fig. 1: Cretan Labyrinth Design 
(source: “‘A Celebration of Mazes’’ by Coate et al.) 


Babylonian tablets, thought to be used in entrail 
divination, c.1000 B.C. are marked in spiral forms which 
appear to represent animal intestines. The name “Troy” has 
been compared with the Babylonian word “tirani” meaning 
intestines. When it is considered that the intestines of animals 
have a labyrinthine appearance and that birth appears to 
occur from the abdominal cavity with the umbilical cord 
being a link between the intestines and the newborn child, 
it is difficult to escape the conclusion that the prehistoric 
mind could have initiated an explanation for these apparent 
mysteries which subsequently evolved in the Mycenaean 
period into the legend of Theseus and the Minotaur with 
Ariadne’s thread being symbolic of the umbilical cord. The 
formalised Cretan labyrinth pattern was widely disseminated 
and with the Minotaur is depicted on Greek coins dating 
from 500 B.C. to just before the birth of Christ. With the rise 
of Rome to prominence and its adoption of Greek culture 
and legends the labyrinth design was used by the Romans. 
In art, the Romans commonly worked in mosaic and the 
labyrinth pattern was modified to a square design to more 
easily conform to the square mosaic pieces. The use of the 
labyrinth and its associated ritual by such significant ancient 
between Troy and turf mazes in England was of more recent 
origin resulting from a classical allusion, commonly used in 
the Tudor era, comparing the difficulty of negotiating a maze 
with that of breaching the defences of Troy. 
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civilisations may have had much to do with the wide 
dissemination of the labyrinth design which was known over 
much of Europe, in India and even in Arizona in the U.S.A., 
although there it may have been introduced much later by 
the Spanish. Designs of a labyrinthine type have been found 
carved in stone in several parts of Northern Europe dated to 
the period between 2500 and 4500 B.C., long before 
Daedalus built the Cretan labyrinth. It seems that the use 
and knowledge of the labyrinth is of considerable antiquity 
and probably spread over much of Europe and into India 
having a similar meaning to many different peoples. It seems 
that the legend of the Minotaur and the association with Troy 
subsequently overshadowed all other origins of the common 
pattern. 

The name of Troy came to be more strongly associated 
with the Cretan labyrinth than the island itself in England, 
Wales, Scandinavia and Germany. In Scandinavia mazes 
were built by outlining a pattern with stones, often by the 
shore and were probably used for propitiary or good luck 
rituals before setting out to sea. In England, Wales, Germany 
and possibly in adjacent areas of Europe a unique form of 
the labyrinth evolved — turf mazes consisting of trenches 
cut into the ground to create raised grassed paths in various 
patterns, some of which bear a strong resemblance to the 
Cretan labyrinth. The names of some of the mazes contain 
strong reference to Troy, as mentioned above. There is debate 
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Fig. 2: Cathedral Pavement Mazes; 
top — Rheims; bottom — Chartres 
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about the origin of the turf mazes. Whether, in Britain, they 
date from Roman times, the time of the invasions by the 
Angles, Saxons, Danes and Norsemen, or originated as a 
British variation on the medieval Christian church maze, at 
a later time, is unclear. It seems likely that some of the turf 
mazes in Britain were used for penitential purposes and were 
alocal variation on the cathedral pavement mazes of Europe. 
Most of these were sited near churches although many are 
close to old Roman settlements both of which, of course, are 
common. Their patterns were either of the Cretan type or 
bear a striking resemblance to some of the European 
cathedral mazes particularly those at Rheims and Chartres 
(Fig. 2). The church pavement mazes were common in 
France where there are no known turf labyrinths. The church 
mazes were outlined in tiles on the floor of cathedrals and 
were modified from the Cretan design to conform more 
readily with the symbolism of Christianity. Some, reflecting 
their origin, depicted Theseus and the Minotaur in the 
centre. The church may have adopted the labyrinth and 
retained some of its pagan associations, as part of the process 
of reinterpreting many of the pagan beliefs, still held at that 
time, in a Christian form. The church mazes may have had 
several uses. It is likely that they were used for penance with 
the penitent following the path of the maze on his knees. 
Following the path of the maze was also considered to stand 
in place of a pilgrimage to Jerusalem and the mazes were 
possibly used to teach some of the symbolism of Christianity 
in a similar way to the stained glass windows which depicted 
the events of the Bible and the lives of the saints for a non 
literate population. 


It is evident that the true origin of the Cretan labyrinth 
design and its relationship to Troy is not known. Even the 
origin and purpose of the relatively more recent turf maze 
is not clear. There is no doubt that the labyrinth design had 
a deep and fundamental significance to many different and 
widely separated people. The Minotaur legend which is the 
European expression of this is rich in the symbolism involved 
in birth, the passage of human life and death. An example 
was the belief held by some cultures that the entry to the next 
life was guarded by a labyrinth. Initiates would be taught the 
intricate steps of a maze dance which would give them 
passage through this labyrinth into the next world. The 
labyrinth pattern was also used as a way of barring witches 
and spirits entry to a building as result of a belief that spirits 
could only travel along straight lines and would therefore be 
turned back by a labyrinth drawn on a doorstep. Over the 
centuries the meaning and performance of many of these 
rituals have been changed but folk customs and games 
persisting to the present day have their origin in rituals with 
a much deeper meaning. Morris dancing is thought to be a 
maze dance and the hobbyhorses ridden by some of the 
participants suggest the half man, half beast Minotaur. Hop- 
scotch, a childrens game of great antiquity is thought to have 
originated from a labyrinthine ritual which was then 
modified at the time of great cathedrals of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries to conform to the outline of these 


impressive structures. Another aspect of the involvement of 
Troy with European culture is seen in medieval literature 
and lore. Medieval writers did not have a first-hand 
acquaintance with the writings of Homer but found the Troy 
legend a rich source of storytelling. Fictitious accounts of the 
war were written tending to favour the Trojans and many 
countries in western Europe were said to be founded by 
fleeing Trojan heroes. Tradition had it that Brutus, great 
grandson of Aeneas, founded the British people and Troia 
Nova — New Troy, now London. This belief persisted until 
the time of Shakespeare. It was at about this time, during 
the sixteenth century, that a new use in the garden was found 
for the labyrinth. 

The mazes of the Middle Ages in Europe were of a 
religious or ritual type but with the advent of the Renaissance, 
with its humanist philosophy, a new use was found for the 
maze. The arts flourished during the Renaissance and out 
of this evolved a new style of landscaping typified by the 
Italian garden. The style was formal, strongly architectural 
with the garden and house complementing each other. The 
gardens were designed to display the burgeoning art and 
technology of the era and to provide a proper setting in which 
to enjoy the more sophisticated style of living which had 
emerged. The gardens contain statuary, fountains, grottoes 
and mazes. It was at this time that the maze became a garden 
ornament. Although there are some references in medieval 
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literature to labyrinths, it is likely that these structures were 
architectural rather than horticultural and were buildings 
of a labyrinthine nature in a garden setting. When the 
Renaissance looked to the classical example, as it did in many 
areas, for the shape and spirit of the new Italian style of 
gardening, references were found to the extensive use of 
topiary work and to labyrinths laid out for the purpose of 
exercise for soldiers and as a childrens game — the Game 
of Troy. This has been referred to above as a religious ritual 
which by Roman times had become adapted to a more secular 
use. Virgil in the Aeneid refers to the Roman use of the Game 
of Troy and compares its intricate windings with the Cretan 
labyrinth. It was concluded from these classical references 
to topiary and labyrinths that Roman villa gardens contained 
mazes and that these should be included in the Renaissance 
garden. In fact, the evidence that the Romans had mazes in 
their gardens is circumstantial and their existence seems to 
rest on a misinterpretation of the classical writers combining 
the Roman use of topiary with the labyrinthine patterns laid 
out away from the garden on pavements or on the ground for 
exercise or play. The vigour of the Renaissance ensured that 
mazes constructed of plants were suddenly commonplace 
where previously there is no good evidence that this 
interpretation of the labyrinth existed. The well known 
Cretan labyrinth and the cathedral mazes probably provided 
the basic patterns on which these mazes were modelled. It 


Fig. 3: Floral Labyrinth of Modified Cretan Design 
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has been suggested by Nigel Pennick, writing in Caerdroia, 
that the hedge maze arose through a transitional form from 
the turf maze. He postulates that contrary to using the baulks 
of the turf maze as a path that the ditches were used with 
plants being placed on the baulks as ornamentation. There 
is some suggestion of these transitional type mazes in the art 
and literature of the sixteenth century. This could have been 
the case in Britain and northern Europe where turf mazes 
occurred at a time when the diffusion of Renaissance ideas 
was as yet incomplete and imperfectly understood in more 
distant countries. It seems unlikely to have occurred in Italy 
where the classical example, at least at the time, seemed clear. 

The new mazes initially took the form of floral labyrinths 
or low hedge mazes. The floral labyrinth (Fig. 3) contained 
beds of low growing plants or clipped shrubs and were 
enhanced with considerable ornamentation. The beds were 
often studded at intervals with slightly larger shrubs or small 
trees and a small tree was placed at the centre. The pattern 
was often a very stylised Cretan labyrinth. Plants used 
included fruit trees, roses, rosemary, box, lavender, hyssop, 
thyme, marjoram and cotton lavender. They often contained 
a simple puzzle element but their prime purpose was to allow 
a pleasant walk with diversions on the way to the goal at the 
centre. At this time the wealth of botanical discoveries from 
the Americas, China and other distant parts of the world was 
yet to occur. The collective flowering season of the available 
plants was relatively short and the floral labyrinth was one 
of the means of extending the interest in the garden. There 
was no real intention to create confusion as the plan of the 
labyrinth was easily identifiable to those within it. In the late 
Tudor era in England, the height of the hedges in the mazes 
began to increase and the puzzle element dominate. This 
was typified in a later example, the Hampton Court maze, 
constructed c.1690 (Fig. 4). This was probably laid out on 
the site of an earlier maze but whether this was of the puzzle 
type or more typical of a floral labyrinth is not known. Hedge 
mazes of the puzzle type were very popular until the 
eighteenth century when the new landscape style of 
“Capability” Brown swept away many of the earlier more 
formal gardens of the Renaissance era in England and with 
them their mazes. Ironically, “Capability” Brown later in his 
career was the Royal Gardener and resided at Hampton Court 


Fig. 4: Hedge Puzzle Maze Designs; 
top — Chevenings c. 1820; 


bottom — Hampton Court 1690 
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but was specifically prohibited from touching the Hampton 
Court maze. Hedge mazes appear to have persisted however, 
in the pleasure gardens which were very popular during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. At this time, an increase 
in the size of cities and the emergence of a middle class with 
the affluence created by the Industrial Revolution appears 
to have produced a demand for public pleasure gardens where 
diverse forms of entertainment were offered in a garden 
setting. Although the records are scanty these pleasure 
gardens undoubtedly contained mazes for the amusement 
of their patrons and these gardens continued to be popular 
in the early part of the nineteenth century. At the end of the 
eighteenth century a reaction to the severity of the landscape 
gardening style was well established and a more romantic 
style emerged around some large country houses. With the 
continued expansion of a strong affluent middle class in the 
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early nineteenth century the gardenesque style emerged 
which seemed particularly suited to smaller gardens of some 
five or six acres around the suburban homes of the well-to- 
do. With its emphasis on the plants themselves, the style 
accommodated the vast increase in plant species becoming 
available as the result of the work of botanists and plant 
hunters in all parts of the world. During the high Victorian 
era, in the latter half of the nineteenth century, large and 
lavish gardens emerged characterised by the prominence of 
colour obtained by the practice of “bedding out” plants raised 
in greenhouses, collections of large numbers of exotic plants 
and the free use of garden architecture and ornamentation 
including mazes. It was at this time that most of the hedge 
puzzle mazes in Australia were laid out. With the advent of 
the more natural style of “wild” gardening championed by 
William Robinson and the softer style of gardening with its 
emphasis on colour harmony against an architectural 
framework created by Gertrude Jekyll the popularity of the 
topiary maze again began to wane. William Robinson was 
quite scathing about mazes and seems to include a reference 
to them in “The English Flower Garden” only for 
completeness. He states “The maze is not pretty as part of 
the home landscape or garden and should be left for the most 
part to places of the public tea-garden kind”. The neglect of 
gardens occasioned by the two world wars, a decline in 
affluence and the radical change in leisure pursuits 
completed the eclipse of the hedge maze. 

Mazes can be classified into four types. The first (type 
one) is the unicursal maze with only a single path to the goal 
or centre of the maze. The Cretan labyrinth is of this type 
(Fig. 1) as were many of the early floral labyrinths (Fig. 3). 
There are three types of multicursal mazes which have in 
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common the presence of alternative pathways which may, 
or may not, lead to the goal. The first of these is termed simply 
connected (type two maze) with a series of blind paths leading 
off the one true path to the goal. The goal is connected to 
the perimeter hedge. One or more islands can be present but 
this makes no difference to the right (or left) hand rule — 
or hand on the wall technique in which, when faced with a 
junction the person always turns right (or left). Whichever 
hand is used is immaterial. If a blind passage is encountered 
the rule will take the person in a new direction and the goal 
is eventually achieved. The network connected type of 
multicursal maze (type three maze) has the goal within an 
island hedge not attached to the perimeter hedge. In this 
situation the right hand rule fails and the person can be 
ejected from the maze without having come to the goal. In 
this situation the path leading to the goal, in an island section 
of the hedge, is always on the opposite hand when the right 
or left hand rule is used. To overcome this, when a fork is 
reached, the path used and that which is taken by the right 
hand rule is marked. If the person finds himself back at this 
decision point the rule is temporarily abandoned and he takes 
the unmarked path even if it is the one he has just come 
along. This will eventually lead to the goal. The final 
multicursal maze (type four maze) is the multilevel maze 
which has under or over-passes giving it a three dimensional 
effect. 


Note 
Part 2 of Dr. Long’s article, which traces the history of 


mazes in Australia from the Victorian era to the present day, 
will appear in the February/March issue of this journal. 


The Botanical Oyster of Jervis Bay 


by Susan Parsons 


Jervis Bay is the seaport for the Australian Capital 
Territory and the Annexe to the Australian National Botanic 
Gardens is its oyster. 

The approach is made along Cave Beach Road through 
a nature reserve which is the home of ringtail possums and 
swamp wallabies. 

Surrounding coastal heathland is spectacular, blown by 
salt air from Wreck Bay and breezes across St.Georges Basin. 

Bordering the access road to the Gardens Annexe is an 
area of shallow soils dominated by Banksia ericifolia, Hakea 
teretifolia and Sprengelia incarnata. Part of the careful 
management of this heath includes the use of fire for 
regeneration. 

In February the drumstick seed cones of Isopogon and 
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mountain devil heads of Lambertia formosa remained on 
bushes and in summertime Christmas Bells (Blandfordia 
nobilis) flaunt their flowers. 

Dr. Robert Boden, Director of the Australian National 
Botanic Gardens, enthusiastically told our group that the 
diverse flora is at its most spectacular during the Spring 
display. 

From the carpark a graded path leads to a summer house 
which will soon become an arbour covered with the creeper 
Pandorea “Golden Showers”. Locals call this structure the 
shelter shed, but the only thing from which to shelter are 
crimson rosellas so tame they will sample a sandwich from 
your fingers. 

It was a special honour to visit the Annexe in the company 


of Professor Lindsay Pryor,AO. Although devoted to the 
study of Eucalypts, Professor Pryor recognised the important 
contribution of exotic species to the Canberra landscape and 
has been instrumental in achieving the attractive blending 
of native and exotic in ornamental plantings throughout the 
city. 

Professor Pryor was also responsible for the establishment 
of the Jervis Bay Annexe and in 1952 he planted groups of 
Eucalyptus caleyi and E. botryoides as well as melaleucas and 
leptospermums. He was proud to see them again, now well- 
grown specimens. These are to the east of the Green Hut, 
an old cabin built of well-preserved timber and everyman’s 
desired retreat. 

Camouflaged against the gravel paths leading to the hut 
are flocks of speckled wood ducks. Grey kangaroos bask in 
late morning sunshine on the grassed areas nearby, the 
perfect Australian picture. This presents a dichotomy for 
large beds of colourful helichrysums which must be encircled 
with wire as the kangaroos eat and trample plants. 

A boardwalk passes over a wet gully and through a 
rainforest. This is the most splendid feature of the Annexe. 

Towering turpentine trees (Syncarpia glomulifera) are 
native to the site and grow in association with red bloodwoods 
(Eucalyptus gummifera). 

A glade of the shiny fan fern (Sticherus flabellatus) 
provides contrasting colour and texture. It decorates a hillside 
with spreading inverted umbrellas and passes under a rustic 
alcove where you may sit to enjoy the sound of water and the 
call of whip birds. 
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Bright colour comes to the understorey from native 
hibiscus, planted in these Gardens where they flourish 
without fear of frosts. Throughout summer the butter-yellow 
flowers of H.divaricatus entice insects to their bright red 
throats. These are complemented at noon by the mauve- 
edged white blooms of the wild rosella (Hibiscus 
heterophyllus). 

Picnickers may unpack hampers on the eucalyptus lawn, 
planted with a grove of Sydney Red Gums. Surrounding 
ground is carpeted by the bark from indigenous scribbly gums 
(Eucalyptus racemosa). 

On a large rock a historic plaque describes this as the site 
of an early dairy farm owned by Octavius Charles Beale. 
“Bhewerre Farm” was home to Albert Leslie in 1901 and he 
shared the area with the Wandanian Aboriginal tribe. 

A walking trail encircles a natural dune barrage lake. The 
2km circuit overlooks much of the 78-hectare Gardens. Lake 
McKenzie is filled from a soak and this is the source of water 
for the Gardens. Average yearly rainfall at Jervis Bay is 
1170mm and the wettest month is May. 

Mr. Fred Howe, the overseer, has built a floating island 
from 44-gallon drums filled with polystyrene foam, with 
melaleuca foliage lashed to the top layers. He hopes that this 
will become a nesting place for wild birds. 

Not that the lake is short of fauna. It does not contain fish, 
but hundreds of long-necked turtles have made it their home. 
In late afternoon they come to bask on partly submerged 
logs among the reeds. 

Ancient gnarled Old Man Banksias (B. serrata) mark the 


Lake McKenzie seen through stand of Sydney Red Gums 
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Australian National Botanic Gardens; Jervis Bay Annexe 
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start of the walk. Professor Pryor believes that one hoary 
specimen may be more than 200 years old. Yet it still produces 
large grey flower spikes which reflect the sunlight. 

To the south and west of the Lake the sandy soils are deep 
and well-drained and the vegetation is dominated by the 
Blackbutt (E.pilularis), Banksia integrifolia and Monotoca 
elliptica make up part of the dry sclerophyll forest. 

Leaving the Lake’s edge a variety of eucalypt species 
planted in 1959 add botanical interest to a grassed area. Pink 
and white flowered forms of the Blueberry Ash (Eleocarpus 
reticulata) are also found within the Gardens. 

Further along the trail is a tree with character. Casuarina 
inophloia has a trunk covered with resilient bark which to 
the touch feels like a man’s freshly washed beard. 

This regional botanical gardens has been established on 
sandstone country which provides an extension of the 
Hawkesbury sandstone flora. 

Saving the best till last, it is the old boardwalk below the 
administration block which ends the day on a high note. 
Brushing past waist-high ferns. the trail leads up to rock 
ledges covered with lichens and mossy logs decked with 
sensuous epiphytic orchids. Black cockatoos fly above the 
tree canopy. A magical place. 

The Jervis Bay Annexe attracted 20,000 visitors last year. 
It is open Monday to Friday 8am — 4pm and the first Sunday 
of each month 10am — 5pm. 


Note 


The above article is based on two separate articles written 
for “The Canberra Times” and published in March this year. 
Acknowledgement is made to that newspaper for permission 
to reproduce this material. 


The Kew Belladonna 
by Tim North 


In an article on South African bulbous and cormose plants, 
in the October 1985 issue of this journal, Dr Brian Morley 
made passing reference to the plant now known as x 
Amarygia parkeri, a bigeneric hybrid between Amaryllis 
belladonna and Brunsvigia josephinae. The early history of 
this plant may be of interest. 

The first bigeneric cross involving A. belladonna was made 
by Dean Herbert in 1825, but the best known was the one 
variously known as A. x parkeri and Brunsvigia parkeri. A 
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plant was given to Kew in 1889 by a Miss Arbuckle of Stanwell 
House in Richmond, near London. She had taken over this 
house in the previous year on the death of the previous owner, 
Lady Parker, widow of Sir Henry Parker, a former Premier 
of New South Wales. Lady Parker was born Emmaline 
Macarthur, the youngest daughter of John and Elizabeth 
Macarthur. She married Henry Watson Parker in 1837 when 
he was private secretary to Governor Gipps, and they lived 
in a mansion at Watson’s Bay called Clovelly until returning 
to England, where they spent the later years of their life. 

Sir Henry’s gardener, a Mr Boivell, had shown this 
Amaryllis hybrid at the R.H.S. Show in 1875, where it was 
described as a seedling raised by Lady Parker in Australia 
from A. belladonna and B. josephinae. 

However, the cross was probably made first, not by Lady 
Parker, but by Mr Bidwill, Director of Sydney’s Royal Botanic 
Gardens. Elsewhere it was stated that the raiser was Mr H.B. 
Bradley, a Sydney nurseryman. Mr Bidwill, writing in the 
“Gardener’s Chronicle” in 1850, described how Dean 
Herbert had given him some bulbs seven years earlier, raised 
from “A. blanda and A. josephinae” (sic). He says that he 
raised a vast number of seedlings, but it is not clear whether 
he used the A. belladonna type to produce parkeri or one of 
the forms known as elata or blanda, which were originally 
accorded specific status. A. blanda had been collected by 
Banks at the Cape, and flowered at Chelsea in 1754. It then 
disappeared, came back in 1882, disappeared again and 
reappeared in 1928, when it received an Award of Merit as 
Amaryllis (Brunsdonna) parkeri. A. elata (syn. A.pallida) 
is a tall, early-flowering form obtained by Elwes from an 
undisclosed source. 

A related hybrid was introduced by John Baptist and Sons, 
nurserymen of Sydney, as Brunsvigia multiflora. It is known 
that Bidwill used this also, so it is possible that parkeri 
contains some of this form. A chance pollination of A. x 
parkeri and B. multiflora by Mr Bradley resulted in the white 
flowered form known as “Hathor”. 

At Kew the A. belladonna x B. josephinae cross was 
repeated and Mr van Tubergen, in 1909, described a plant 
from the reverse cross. In 1911 Sanders and Sons of St Albans 
showed to the R.H.S. Brunsdonna sanderae alba, which also 
received an Award of Merit, as did A. parkeri alba, exhibited 
by Mr L. de Rothschild. 

This intercrossing apparently released a number of genetic 
barriers, and produced a wide range of broad petalled forms 
as well as some unusual Brunsvigia types, the Brunsvigia 
characteristics, however, being mainly recessive. 

A number of spectacular hybrids were raised in Australia 
and were known collectively as “multiflora hybrids”. Alister 
Clark crossed one of these with B. josephinae and carried the 
seedlings through several generations. It appears that in the 
favourable climates of South Africa and Australia A. 
belladonna gives rise to many varietal forms, some of which 
have been either deliberately crossed, or have crossed 
naturally, with the descendants of Herbert’s and Bidwill’s 
hybrids. 
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The Mughal Gardens of Kashmir 


by Karina Harris and Neil Hobbs 


We visited Kashmir in May of this year, mid-spring in the 
northern hemisphere. On the day we arrived in Srinagar, the 
capital of Kashmir, the valley was clothed in the new green 
leaves of willows, poplars, almonds and truly massive 
‘chenars’ a form of Platanus orientalis. Beneath the trees were 
vast drifts of purple and white iris, lily of the valley and groups 
of snowball viburnums. 

The enormous snow clad Pir Panjal range of the 
Himalayas forms a powerful backdrop which is further 
emphasised by the reflective quality on the expansive lake 
surface. The sky was clear, and we could see across the Vale 
of Kashmir to the mountains guarding the snow bound hill 
villages of Gulmarg and Sonamarg. All the superlatives that 
have been ascribed to Kashmir are true. 

The Vale of Kashmir has always inspired garden making 
and a close involvement of the people with nature. There is 
written evidence of a garden making tradition far back into 
history. No traces of these gardens remain, and indeed, most 
of the gardens of the Mughal period have disappeared or 
been swallowed by urban sprawl. “The Historical Geography 
of Kashmir”, by S.Maqbal Ahmed and Raja Bano (Ariana 
Publishing, New Delhi 1984) describes 43 gardens that date 
from the Mughal period, but only eight sites are still 
maintained as gardens. 

All the local Kashmiri craft and artwork abounds in 
symbols and images of the lake side setting. Papier mache’ 
is adorned with intricate and ornately coloured designs of 
flowers, trees, leaves and animals. The local walnut wood is 
carved into boxes or used as veneer, chain stitch tapestries 
have patterns of the layout of the lakes and floral designs. 

Srinagar, with a population of 500,000 is a thriving, 


bustling central Asian city, and the capital of the Indian state _ 


of Jammu and Kashmir. A large part of the city dates from 
the 1500’s and the general area has been inhabitated for well 
over 2,000 years. The city straddles the river Jhelum, and 
borders Dal and Nagin Lakes, which is in turn ringed by the 
Shalamar Range. The narrow fertile strip around the lake 
edge provides the perfect dramatic setting for the major 
Mughal gardens. 

Unseasonal rain prevented us from seeing the outlying 
gardens, Achabal and Verinag. We contented ourselves with 
seeing Shalamar Bagh, Nishat Bagh, Chashmashahi, Pari 
Mahal, Hari Parbat, the old city of Srinagar and touring the 
extensive lake system. 
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Design Concepts 


The concept behind the Mughal gardens was that they 
were symbols of a “paradise on earth”. Kashmir was the 
summer capital of the Mughals, a retreat from the searing 
heat of the Northern Indian plain. In this special haven, 
Mughal garden design achieved its greatest triumphs. The 
gardens maintained the Islamic concepts of order and 
formality, and in the ideal Kashmiri environment fully 
realised their function as a symbolic statement of the Islamic 
concept of the garden as paradise. 

Their structure derives from the belief of water as the 
source of life. This is represented by stylised, central axes, 
and reflective tanks and pools, with gravity fed fountains, 
layed out in a axial or grid pattern. The central channel with 
its podiums and pavilions is by far the most dominant 
element. Variety within the axial view is provided by various 
level changes, that either open up a view or focus on a 
particular element. 

The near vertical backdrop of rugged mountains 
immediately behind the gardens, and the enormous flat 
expanse of Dal Lake are reconciled by the massive chenar 
groves that line the central channels. Most of these trees are 
well over 350 years old, and their massive bulk, although 
dwarfed by the background mountains, provides the link that 
anchors the gardens. This is particularly true of Nishat Bagh, 
where, as one proceeds further into the garden, away from 
the lake, the chenars are more and more densely planted, 
until one reaches the final terrace, up a long flight of stairs, 
where the sky is totally obscured by the now joined canopies. 
From here the view back along the axis is out of a dark, 
densely shaded retreat, hugging the mountains, into the 
progressively lighter and more open lower terraces, 
culminating in the flat expanse of the lake. 


The planting character of the gardens has been much 
influenced by the British rule and enthusiastically continued 
by the Indians since independence. The minor lateral 
terraces are typically flanked with flowering hedges of spirea, 
viburnum and weigelia; rose gardens; or groves of crepe 
myrtle, magnolia and orchard trees. Flowering annuals, and 
mixed perennials complete the planting, and these borders 
always follow the grid and axial patterns. 


The Mughals 


The Mughal gardens of Kashmir are chiefly the result of 
three generations of one family; Akbar the Great; his son 
Jahangir; his wife Nur Jahan; and their son Shar Jahan. 
Many other gardens were created by various brothers, sisters 
and chief ministers. 

After inheriting the position of Emperor, and the kingdom 
established by his grandfather Babur, and consolidated by 
his father Humayun, Akbar put his formidable organisational 
and managerial skills to work. His rule coincides with the 
greatest extent of the Mughal empire, which at its height was 
the largest empire in the history of the Indian subcontinent, 
(before British India). Akbar was the first Mughal to annexe 
Kashmir. He encouraged a tolerant and pluralistic society; 
he married a Hindu, and many of his advisers, in his army 
and his cabinet, were non-believers. This climate of tolerance 
perhaps explains the success of the Mughal period, both 
politically and architecturally. 

Jahangir, Akbar’s son, continued this liberal tradition, and 
with his wife Nur Jahan, was responsible for the creation of 
many gardens. Their son, Shah Jahan, the creator of the Taj 
Mahal, was perhaps carried away in his pursuit of the garden 
paradise on earth, to the exclusion of political reality; he was 
thus deposed by his son Aurangzib, a religious 
fundamentalist. After the expulsion of all non-believers from 
Aurangzib’s court, in a climate of intolerance and 
persecution the Mughal empire contracted, its influence 
waned, and consequently garden making ceased after the 
1650’s. 


The Kashmiris 


We stayed on Houseboat “Boojum” owned by the Ota 
family, on Nagin lake, which is a smaller lake attached to 
Lake Dal. One of the many benefits of this peaceful lakeside 
life was travelling in shikaras, which are rather like Venetian 
gondolas. The shikara is fashioned from lenghts of Cedrus 
deodara, the Himalayan cedar, an extremely durable timber 
when immersed. We visited all gardens by shikara; it is easily 
the most magic and relaxing way to travel, far away from the 
noise and bustle of the roads and is indeed a fitting 
preparation for the visitor to view the various paradises. 

The lives of the Kashmiris and their lakes are inextriably 
intertwined. The Kashmiris gather floating islands of 
growing reeds, which can be towed to other positions. 
Decomposing water weeds are piled on these floating 
gardens, which then provide the matter for melons, 
pumpkins, beans, tomatoes and other vegetables to thrive. 
Willows are used for basket making, charcoal making, thatch, 
scaffolding and other construction uses, as well as for cricket 
bats. Channels in the lake are dredged, building up islands 
which then become building sites, or further vegetable 
gardens. All the lake is used for some form of cultivation, it 
also teems with wildlife; eagles circle overhead, kingfishers 
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dive at small fish, and large carp rise and gulp at floating 
insects. 


Shalamar Bagh 


Shalamar Bagh was designed for approach by shikara. A 
canal leaves the lake, passes a small village and ends at the 
foot of the garden. We saw Shalamar in all its spring glory. 
Deciduous shrubs border many terraces and annuals line 
the central channal; Banksia roses, spireas, viburnums, 
weigelias and magnolias were in full bloom. The flowering 
shrub bordered terraces give way to blossom trees, crepe 
myrtles and finally the massive chenars. Beneath these trees 
the lawns are liberally sprinkled with English daisies. A 
feature common to all the gardens is the use of standardised 
wistarias, shaped like umbrellas, which we understand to be 
a British influence. 

We watched the garden staff clean the jets of the fountains 
during our visit. This is required daily to flush the dirt from 
the stream-fed spray heads, and must be a cold task in early 
spring, as it requires a prolonged immersion in the pools. 

While Shalamar Bagh was much more than we had 
expected, it was impossible not to notice the intrusive 
elements of the nightly sound and light shows (son et 
lumiere). Speakers, spotlights and coloured lights add an 
unnecessary clutter to the garden. Also, a lateral wall has 
been removed, which does affect the symmetry of the design 
from some angles. 

Sadly, the unseasonal rain and cold which we experienced 
also delayed the roses. Only the odd bloom was out in the 
extensive rose gardens. 


Nishat Bagh 


The approach to Nishat Bagh passes under a stone bridge 
that dates from Shah Jahan’s time. The bridge is now derelict, 
having deteriorated considerably since the photograph of it, 
in Sylvia Crowe’s “The Gardens of Mughal India” was taken. 
Nishat is laid out on a truly grand scale. Its terraces rise 
steeply from the perimeter road, through stairways set within 
retaining walls, culminating in the dense plantation of 
chenars described previously. 

There was considerably less water running through 
Nishat’s channels than at Shalamar, which surprised us, as 
the mountains were still snow clad. Our guide Mustaq Ota 
told us of a plan to divert water from streams near Shalamar, 
to prolong the flow of the channels and play of the fountains 
well into late spring. Parts of the upper channels of Nishat 
were in a deteriorated condition, which may have resulted 
in some of the water escaping. 

There were more trees in both number and species than 
at Shalamar and the scale of all the elements has been 
increased. Nishat Bagh is larger, has more terraces, higher 
level changes and a greater range of spaces than Shalamar. 
The original character of Nishat Bagh has been less 
compromised than Shalamar, due perhaps to Nishat’s 
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reliance less on pavilions and architectural structures and 
more on the form and majesty of the tree canopy, and of 
course, the absence of the nightly son et lumiere. 


Other Gardens 


The other Mughal gardens near Srinagar that exist today 
are Sona and Rupa Lank, small man-made islands on the 
Dal Lake; Chasmashahi, the royal spring, to the south of the 
lake; and Pari Mahal, the “Fairies Palace”, a few kilometres 
beyond Chasmashahi sitting high on a spur far back from 
the lakeshore. 

Sona and Rupa Lank are also known as the Char Chenar 
islands, due to four chenar trees planted in their respective 
corners of each island. These islands are widely used today 
for picnics and parties, truly an unequalled setting amidst 
the expansive Dal Lake. 

Chasmashahi is a typically Indian garden, in that it is 
bursting with people; snapping photos of the water channels, 
drinking from the spring, photographing each other in rented 
Kashmiri costumes. This small garden resounds with voices, 
and is extraordinarily colourful. It dates from Shah Jahan’s 
rule, but, due to its small size and large popularity it has been 
much altered. 

Pari Mahal, beyond Chasmashahi, commands 
magnificient views over Srinagar and its lakes. It was a remote 
terrace garden in ruins when written up in the “Gardens of 
Mughal India”. However, today a road has been built to Pari 
Mahal replacing a muddy pony trail, and it has lost what 
Crowe called “its special magic of inaccessability”. Pari 
Mahal is presently being restored, ruined walls are being 
rebuilt and the render repaired, pools relined and the 
plantings reinstated. However, these admirable efforts are 
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being cheapened by intrusive bollard lighting. All the 
traditional Mughal elements are present at Pari Mahal; 
octagonal towers, arched galleries, and rectangular pools 
sited on a central water axis. 


Hari Parbat 


Hari Parbat is not strictly a garden, it is a ruined hill 
fortress, on a basaltic outcrop, rising steeply 170m from the 
valley floor, adjacent to the old city of Srinagar. Now, urban 
development has almost encircled the hill. Hari Parbat is 
sacred to the Hindus, but its relevance today dates from the 
1590’s, when Akbar enclosed it with a perimeter wall and 
built the first fort on the summit. It was later enlarged by 
the Sikhs in the 18th century. 

The walk to Hari Parbat passes through a naturally 
occurring “white” garden. The foothills are clad in Robinia 
psuedoacacia, which has self-seeded, and white irises thrive 
in the dappled spring shade beneath. We walked up a recently 
constructed road to a water tank, and from there by trail to 
Hari Parbat. It was the most magical experience, partly 
because we had had no preparation for it, unlike the pre- 
publicity of Nishat and Shalimar gardens. 

The fort consists of 365 rooms, arranged in a gallery 
layout, including a number of octagonal towers which frame 
magnificient views over Srinagar, the lakes, and remnants 
of Akbar’s perimeter walls. Inside the fort are two courtyards, 
lined with arched galleries with the remains of central 
rectangular pools. There are a number of gnarled almond 
trees within the courtyards, white and purple irises blanket 
the gallery roofs, and the ground is a tangle of hollyhocks, 
all of which thrive in the basaltic soil. 
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below — Pari Mahal 
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Linking the two courtyards is a central tower. One of its 
doorways consists of hinged double doors, each fully 1m x 
2m and 150mm thick, hewn from a single piece of chenar 
tree. 

The northern slopes of the hill have recenly been mass 
planted with Robinias, to combat erosion. 

Beneath the fort to the south is a mosque complex overlaid 
on the ruins of mosques dating from Akbar’s time. Within 
the fort itself, incongruously adjacent to the Islamic styled 
galleries, are both Hindu and Sikh temples, perhaps a legacy 
of the religious tolerance Akbar encouraged. 

Recently the Kashmiri government floodlit the fort; 
happily this lighting effect has been a tremendous success, 
and when power is available (in spring and summer, as it is 
all hydro-electric), it is a fantastic sight, looming over the city 
and lake, prominent from all angles. 


Houseboat “Boojum” 


One of the many delights on Houseboat “Boojum”, in 
addition to the wonderful hospitality of Sultan Ota and his 
family, were the visits of Mr Bul Bul “Groovy Far Out Flower 
Man”, with whom we arranged to buy four bunches of fresh 
flowers every other day. Mr Bul Bul, (whose celebrity status 
is recognised world wide in many articles on Kashmir), 
brought us Viburnum opulus, Dutch iris, white iris, lily of 
the valley, pansy, wallflowers, forget-me-not, weigelia, 
peonies, and a host of annual flowers. In summer, we are 
told, the lake is a mass of white, pink and yellow lotus, and 
his flower range expands to roses, daisies and other summer 
flowers. eit | | 

After trekking, visiting the gardens or touring Srinagar, 
there is nothing lovelier than relaxing on the sun deck above 
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above and below — Nishat Bagh 


the houseboat, breathing in the crisp Himalayan air, 
watching the sunset through the light haze of cooking fires, 
and hearing the gentle lapping of waves against the boat and 
the soothing chant of the Muslim’s evening call to prayer. 

Kashmir is a paradise. Even now, in the late 20th century, 
it is easy to see how the Mughals were inspired to create their 
gardens 400 years ago. The Mughal gardens of Kashmir 
could arguably be the finest examples of formal garden 
design in the world. The “raison d’etre” is simply that of 
water as the source of life, a reflection of the nomadic culture 
and environment of the Mughals’ ancestors, Arabs from the 
Middle East, Persians and Mongols. The skill of these garden 
designers is shown in many ways, not least in the way these 
formal, walled gardens, rather than turning their back on 
the landscape, imposing an alien order over the natural 
pattern, embrace and celebrate the intrinsic beauty of the 
Vale of Kashmir. 


Note 


Anyone wanting information on houseboat “Boojum”/ 
Kashmir, should write to. Mr. Sultan Ota, P.O. Box 39 
Srinagar, Kashmir, India 
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William Ricketts: 
His Sculptures and Sanctuary 


by Jo-ann C. Burke 


Situated in the Dandenong Ranges east of Melbourne, 
Victoria, midway between the villages of Mount Dandenong 
and Kalorama on the Mount Dandenong Tourist Road, is 
the William Ricketts Sanctuary. 

In the mid 1930”s William Ricketts, a young musician, 
bought 1.8 hectares of land on the side of a ridge that rises 
steeply from the road. Although having had no formal 
training as a sculptor he seemed to know instinctively how 
to take and mould clay, and began modelling figures of birds, 
reptiles, animals and men, at first baking them in a somewhat 
makeshift oven. 
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As the years went by word of his work spread. The name 
of William Ricketts is now known not only in Australia, but 
in many overseas countries as well. In early 1955 the’ U.S. 
magazine “Time” published an article in which the writer 
said of William Ricketts that he expressed “...mystical insights 
in vividly concrete terms”. 

In 1961 the Victorian State Government accepted William 
Ricketts” offer of the property; an agreement being reached 
that he live there for life — adding to, and maintaining the 
works already on display, which have become the property 
of the State of Victoria. 

Since mid 1962 the property has been reserved as a 
permanent forest sanctuary. Purchases of adjacent land 
means that the Sanctuary is now almost 5 hectares in size. 

It was opened to the public in 1964, with control being 
administered by the Forests Commission. The Sanctuary now 
is held in perpetuity as a sacred heritage by the Victorian 
Conservation Trust. 

William Ricketts has devoted his life to the interpretation 
of Aboriginal culture and mythology. The Aboriginal symbol 
for the source of life at the time of creation is Churinga, a 
series of concentric circles. This symbol, which represents 
the Central Australian Aboriginal sacred sites, is a constant 
theme in his works, often depicted with water issuing from 
the centre. 

Over several periods of time he has travelled to the 
Musgrave Ranges in northern South Australia, and to Central 
Australia, living and working with the Aborigines. The 
Aborigines of these parts call him their brother Billy. They 
understand his symbolic figures — he has no need for 
explanation of what his works mean. (At Alice Springs 
tourists can visit an outdoor museum, Pitchi Ritchi 
Sanctuary. Here they will see displayed in a bushland setting 
many of his sculptures.) 

It was after one visit to Central Australia that he came 
home to Mount Dandenong to find that vandals had 
smashed, and stolen, some of his works. This tragedy, though 


heart-breaking, did have the beneficial effect of focussing . 


public attention on the man and his sculptures, urging that 
his property should have protection, his sculptures should 
be preserved. 23 = 

The centre of this man’s whole belief is that all life is one. 
That there is no such thing as separateness: that everything, 
no matter what, is part of God”s creation and all one. 

In the preface to the publication “All Life is One”, which 
contains photographs of a selection of his works at the 
Sanctuary (text by T.G.H. Strehlow M.A., D.Litt., Professor 
Emeritus; photography by Noel Ryan; design by Helen 
Dean, and published by Forests Commission Victoria), this 
man of vision states that as he tries “to understand the deepest 
meaning of life...” he has become “...inspired by a unique 
growth of love for the Australian Bush” and become an 
integral part of his environment “...bird, animal, forest, 
mountain, desert, rock, water,” that “...separateness is the 
enemy of true religion”. 
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To visit the Sanctuary in different kinds of weather is to 
experience differing emotions. On a dull winter’s day the 
atmosphere of this lush mountain forest drips like tears; tears 
shed in sadness that men cannot live together in harmony. 

Ona fine day with shafts of sunlight spotlighting through 
the trees, or making fretwork patterns from tree fern fronds; 
the air fragrant with mingled perfumes of sweet soil and 
humus, fern and wattle one knows a sense of optimism, 
feeling at the same time the glow of love and compassion. 

There is a monumeni at the entrance bearing the word 
SANCTUARY, which is followed by two Aboriginal words 
KURUNBA (‘Spirit’) and WANKARA (‘Everything’). This 
means that for everything under the sky the place is a 
sanctuary. 

In this natural forest setting the visitor is drawn irresistibly 
from one sculpture to the next, along meandering paths and 
into secluded grottoes. The themes are the product of William 
Ricketts” genius — the symbols, Aboriginal Australia. 

There are magnificently modelled Aboriginal men with 
long flowing hair and beards; children’s heads which appear 
to grow from living rock; the bare-breasted Earthly Mother 
with her arms extended to support and protect a host of 
children; bush animals and reptiles frozen at a moment in 
time. 

Ina large works PMARA KUTATA the figures are poised 
“in an attitude of religious reverence towards the first 
creative spirit” in the central part of the group. Viewing the 
sculpture one feels the continuity and flow of all life; 
background, hands reaching up from the base, the figures 
themselves, all suggest the never-ending flow of water. 

Many of the native animals and hauntingly beautiful 
Aboriginal people portrayed in the sculptures are attached 
to the rocks and boulders in such a fashion that they rise 
from their clay bases flowing with the very “rhythm of life”. 

On every side the tall trunks of mountain-ash trees reach 
for the sky while ancient tree ferns thrust up moss-covered 
trunks from the understory. 

Water, which William Ricketts sees as the spirit uniting 
all forms of life, trickles down inclines and slopes from natural 
springs, and from the bodies of many figures jets of water 
spray out. Thus Nature has added her harmony of water to 
the atmosphere of peace and oneness that pervades the 
Sanctuary. 

William Ricketts has said that the “spiritual and material 
meaning of this beautiful forest scene cannot be revealed by 
words alone. It has to be felt within your innermost divine 
centre”. 

One leaves the Sanctuary having felt deep within one”s 
own being that indeed, all life is one. 
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The Bamboo Campaign 


by Kay Overell 


In Narrabeen folklore I could go down as the woman who 
led the assault on Wheeler’s Reserve noxious jungle. Boadicea 
of the Bamboo. Keep it in mind though that the campaign 
hasn’t been an altruistic one. To be honest it has been, as all 
campaigns are, one of pure ego. Some people express 
sublimated aggression by playing football or squash. I do it 
by taking on Nature. You simply can’t get any more egotistical 
than that. To be rid of the’bamboo is one of my life’s minor 
goals. 

One day I got to talking about my campaign with a local 
character the Narrabeen Mafia call “Fancy”. One of the 
building game’s movers and shakers, Fancy wears a thick 
gold chain around an ex-rugby union trained neck and deals 
on a daily basis with the B.L.F. He has a year-round sun tan 
and likes to tell the story that once in a Parisian hotel, when 
presented with a $6 bill for a small tonic, he ripped the bill 
up in front of the maitre d’ and handed the shreds back with 
the words “Now give me something I can take seriously”. 

About the bamboo Fancy advised, while opening another 
bottle of champagne, not to mess around with it. He said I 
should bring in a mini front-end loader and have the root 
mass lifted out in a few mighty scoops. I was more intrigued 
by Fancy’s vigorous approach to problem solving than I was 
by the specifics of his solution. The mini front-end loader 
would have been manoeuvering between a mature trilogy of 
Queensland kauri, a black bean and a metasequoia. I’m 
enamoured of these trees and take my role as their guardian 
too much to heart to have some fiend in an earth-moving 
machine working between their trunks. So Fancy’s 
suggestion was scrapped (but if my vignette has led you to 
believe that Fancy wouldn’t care about trees then I have to 
say that, on the contrary, he does, and has a lovely palm- 
filled garden about which he is quite sentimental). 

Instead I had the roots dug out by hand, all thirty feet of 
them. But to keep the bamboo out permanently I have to 
pursue it under the fence, hunt it from the adjoining reserve 
— completely! In a way that is only fair. Originally it must 
have escaped from this garden, pushing its way under the 
boundary out into the groves of casuarina and pittosporum. 

Initially there were things that prevented an all-out 
declaration of war upon the bamboo. All that could be done 
then was to skirmish with the edges. It was in these minor 
battles that understanding of the enemy’s physiology was 
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acquired. You chop it down, wait for the regrowth and then 
it’s chemical warfare. Zero really does kill bamboo. Just don’t 
give up after the one application. Apart from spraying the 
regrowth it’s also worthwhile pouring the herbicide solution 
down the bamboo’s cut hollow stem. This has a weakening 
effect. It will get you across the Owen Stanleys but it won’t 
bring unconditional surrender. Having taken the measure of 
the enemy, I expect the campaign to drag on for one perhaps 
two more summers. _ 

Further back in this piece casual mention was made of a 
thirty foot stretch of roots having been dug up. Anybody who 
has removed bamboo roots will appreciate that more than 
casual mention should be made in this despatch of the hero 
who performed that feat. A young man named George did 
it — in three sessions. George intrigued me as much as Fancy. 
He’s young, in his early twenties, and has two loves — surfing 
is one and the other is a 1100 cc Suzuki road bike. He tells 
me it is the most powerful motor bike allowed on the public 
roads. He also tells me that he has come off this bike twice. 
Meeting the asphalt face to face seems to be a facet of his 
love affair that he’s prepared to accept. 

After the first session of digging up the roots, he described 
the work as “like digging up concrete”. I’ve done a little of 
it myself and that’s a good description. It was after this first 
session of digging that I noticed the palms of George’s hands 
were shredded. I’d given him gloves to wear, but apparently 
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young men who wear “death or glory” tattooed in their brains 
don’t wear gloves when digging up “concrete”. As he 
inspected the raw skin on his hands with a certain 
detachment he chatted about the two hundred ancestral acres 
his mother’s family still owns on a Greek island. I didn’t ask 
George if there were cyclamen growing there because he 
wouldn’t have known what I was talking about. 

There was one more thing that interested me about 
George, the boy who dug up thirty feet of “concrete” in 
exchange for the latest in swallow-tail, three-fin, 
polyurethane surfboards: he had a grandmother , buried now 
in Sydney’s eastern suburbs, who during World War II hid 
an allied airman, a New Zealander, in her attic for five years. 
In the farmhouse on the two hundred acres of the Greek 
island this woman hid a stranger in her roof for almost the 
entire war. She and her family would have been shot had the 
airman been found. After the war the New Zealander married 
a Greek girl and took her back to New Zealand, staying in 
life long touch with George’s family. It’s the sort of story 
that evokes the scent of rosemary and echoes a mournful 
bugle played at dawn. It also makes the bamboo campaign 
seem utterly frivolous. 
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George William 


Francis, first Director 


of the Adelaide 
Botanic Gardens 


by Barbara J. Best 


privately published in Adelaide, 1986; 
recommended retail price $30.00 


reviewed by Jonathan Atkin 


This biography of George William 
Francis, first Director of the Adelaide 
Botanic Gardens, by his great grand- 
daughter Barbara Best, is an important 
work because it brings together what little 
is known of this man. 

Biographical books written by family 
members are sometimes a formidable 
combination, and Mrs Best does not 
entirely escape a tendency to wave the 
family flag. However, she has obviously 
undertaken considerable research in 
archival sources in Australia and Europe 
and this, together with some charming 
old photographs (including one of 
Francis posing in front of the now 
demolished glasshouses) makes the book 
essential for any library or person 
interested in the history of colonial 
botany, horticulture and _ local 
government (for Francis was also 
Adelaide’s first property assessor). 

The text is clearly set out and printed 
and is arranged chronologically, 
although this leads to a certain stylistic 
heaviness. Some of the indexing could 
have been improved upon and the maps 
should have been professionally 
prepared. 

George Francis emerges as a very 
determined, almost dogged, man whose 
landscape design elements are still 
evident in the structure of the older and 
northern part of the Adelaide Botanic 
Gardens. Equally interesting is that 
Francis designed the original plantings 
in each of the major city squares in 
Adelaide and North Adelaide in addition 
to Government House Grounds. 
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«BOOK REVIEWS 


The book is not cheap, but is 
attractively produced and being privately 
printed the cost is hardly surprising. 
Copies are available from the Adelaide 
Botanic Gardens, though may be 
difficult to obtain in bookshops. 


Gardens of the Heart 


by Susan Chivers and Suzanne 
Woloszynska; photographs by Peter 
Woloszynska; published by Chatto 
and Windus, 1987; recommended 
retail price $44.95 


reviewed by Tim North 


Writing about the gardens of the rich 
and/or famous is an almost sure-fire 
formula for success. The authors of this 
book have attempted to refine the 
formula by taking twenty-four people 
who are well known in some field other 
than gardening, and exploring the 
relationship between them and their 
gardens. Thus we have such diverse 
characters as Lord Denning, David 
Hicks, John Gielgud, John Mortimer, 
Christina Foyle, and Barbara Cartland. 

Each, it appears, has what is by our 
present day standards a large garden 
(most have at least one full-time 
gardener) and a garden of quality. 
Unfortunately the authors, save in one or 
two instances, fail to explore the 
relationship in any depth, being content 
for the most part with a rather bland 
description of the garden and with 
naming many of the plants it contains (to 
their credit, they do this accurately). Only 
the irrepressible Jilly Cooper reveals 
much of her personal gardening 
philosophy, finding it a middle-aged 
woman’s substitute for motherhood; 
“unlike children, they never answer back, 
never leave home, and can be enjoyed 
throughout the whole of one’s life”. 
Penelope Mortimer finds gardening an 
antidote for loneliness, but the rest are 
rather tight-lipped about it. As might be 
expected Barbara Cartland prefers a 
romantic setting, furniture maker John 
Makepeace believes in fostering 
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excellence, while David Hicks goes for 
“a strong sense of style”. 

As interviewers, which was what they 
set out to be, Susan Chivers and Suzanne 
Woloszynska have largely failed. They 
have, however, succeeded in writing 
quite readable descriptions of twenty four 
gardens of quality, and Peter 
Woloszynska is obviously a talented 
photographer. The book is well 
produced, and the colour plates are not 
only good but of a reasonable size. 
Penelope Hobhouse has contributed a 
suitable foreword. 


Landscaping Your 
Garden 


by Rosa Niran; published by Nelson 
Publishers, 1987; recommended retail 
price $24.95 


reviewed by Tim North 


This is essentially a book for the 
novice, which is not necessarily a 
disparagement. It describes, in fairly 
basic terms, the steps in planning a 
garden that will be both functional and 
pleasing. In parts it is too simplistic, 
almost naive; for example on plants the 
author tells us that “the tallest group are 
the trees, with shrubs next, then ground 
covers and finally creepers”. There are, 
too, some errors; a warning is given about 
the use of gypsum (equated here with 
“lime”) to improve a clay soil since, we 
are told, some plants don’t like lime, 
whereas the fact is that gypsum has qa 
minimal effect on soil pH. facaranda 
mimosifolia is given two different 
spellings, and Dichondra repens is listed 
under “Native Plants”. There are also 
some rather curious statements, like “in 
the traditional or English style garden the 
types of plants used are mainly low 
shrubs, hedges and occasionally taller 
shrubs. Unlike the “bush” garden, few 
trees are used”. 

But the book does contain a good deal 
of information that anyone attempting to 
make a garden for the first time will find 


useful, especially on how to draw a plan 
of the site, the relative cost of various 
forms of fencing and paving, and the 
correct dimensions for driveways. 


Gardens of Victoria 


by John Patrick 


published by ABC Enterprises for the 
Australian Broadcasting Commission, 
1987; recommended retail price 
$12.95 


reviewed by Tim North 


This is the official guidebook to 
Victoria’s Garden Scheme, launched in 
September this year with sixty-three 
gardens opening their gates to the public 
at various times through the year. As such 
it is Victoria’s answer to Great Britain’s 
famous “Yellow Book” which has served 
countless thousands of visitors to the 
gardens of that country over the past sixty 
years. 

And it is a very splendid answer, with 
excellent, but not over long, descriptions 
of the gardens, including soil type, 
equipment and help employed, clear and 
easily followed plans (drawn by Andrew 
Laidlaw), the usual basic information of 
how to get there, parking and other 
facilities, and so on — plus some good 
colour photographs. 

It is, one might say, a “de luxe Yellow 
Book”, but at about five and a half times 
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the price one would expect it to be. At 
the same time it is of a size that will fit 
easily into a jacket pocket or handbag. 
It is nice to know that we can, when 
we try, do something really well. 
Victoria’s Garden Scheme deserves to be 
a huge success, and this excellent 


guidebook will certainly help it to be one. 


Reviews in Brief 


Creative Container Gardening, by 
Kathleen Brown and Effie Romain 
(Michael Joseph, 1987); $39.95 


A well produced book with excellent 
colour photographs which illustrate 
interesting and some unusual plant 
combinations for containers. Good value 
for those with balcony gardens, window 
boxes, etc. 


Flower Arranging Australian Natives, 
and how to grow them, by Barbara 
Coates (Kangaroo Press, 1987) 


Useful and authoritative articles on 
the techniques of flower arranging, 
drying, bridal flowers, posies, etc, plus a 
short guide to Australian native plants 
with cut flower potential. 


The Best of Modern Roses, by Trevor 


Griffiths (Nelson Publishers, 1987); 
$35.00 


The author of two volumes of “My 
World of Old Roses” now describes and 


BLEAK HOUSE 
GARDEN OF 1000 ROSES 


assesses, with the same authority, the 
roses of post World War II; lavishly 
illustrated in colour. 


Understanding and Maintaining Your 
Historic Garden, by Michael Looker 
and John Patrick (Historic Buildings 
Council and Ministry for Planning 
and Environment, Victoria) 


An excellent, though brief, guide for 
those with responsibilities for the 
conservation of an historic garden. 
Covers procedures for research, site 
analysis, planting styles and garden 
structures, management, and lists of 
appropriate plants that are available in the 
nursery trade. 


The Waratah, by Paul Nixon; 
Kangarooo Press, 1987; $19.95. 


An authoritative book on the botany 
and cultivation of our native waratahs, 
mixed with aboriginal legend and 
waratah associations. 


Erratum 


In the book review section of our 
August/September issue the author of 
“Victorian Gardens” was incorrectly 
given as Brent Edwards. It should, of 
course, have been Dr Brent Elliott. 
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Incorporation 


The Society is now officially incorporated under the New 
South Wales Associations Incorporation Act, 1984, and 
should now be referred to in official correspondence as “The 
Australian Garden History Society Incorporated”. 


Annual Conference and A.G.M., 
1987 


A report will appear in the February/March issue of this 
Journal. 


Student Competition 


The Student Competition for a survey and report on a 
historic or significant garden, park or landscape has been 
deferred until early in 1988. Further details will be published 
in a later issue of this Journal. 


A Catalogue of Landscape 
Records in the United States 


Funded by the National Endowment for the Arts and the 
New York State Council on the Arts, a catalogue of landscape 
records contained in a computer database now records the 
results of a major information gathering project being 
undertaken by the American Garden and Landscape History 
Program at Wave Hill, New York. 

The information gathered concerns the location and 
content of records that document American landscapes, 
including rural, vernacular and cultural landscapes, but with 
the emphasis on managed landscapes, including small 
private gardens, national parks, college campuses, urban 
parks and historic reconstructions. The entries index maps, 
personal correspondence, drawings, plans, slides, 
photographs, film, diaries, postcards, plant lists, government 
records and oral histories. Portions of the database may be 
published at a later date if there is a demand. 

Further information on the project is available from The 
Catalog of Landscape Records in the U.S., Wave Hill, 675 
West 252nd Street, Bronx, NY 10471. 
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Just over 70 members attended the garden and streetscape 
inspection of the Castlecrag area on Saturday 5th September, 
the first event organized by this Group. 


Southern New South Wales 


Over 300 members and their friends attended a lecture 
by Mrs Rosemary Verey in Clubbe Hall, Frensham School, 
Mittagong, on Saturday 17th October. Mrs Verey, who was - 
the guest of Tim and Keva North for the weekend, visited 
five gardens in the Crookwell and Goulburn districts, that 
were open to members of the Branch, on the following day. 


Tasmania 


Itis hard to believe that a year has gone by since Tasmania 
hosted the 1986 Annual Conference. All our members 
enjoyed meeting interested and keen gardeners and renewing 
friendships. We wish the N.S.W. Committee well for their 
conference in Bowral, knowing how much work has to be 
done. 

It has been a busy year and the Committee has organized 
a Gala Garden Fair that was held in October in the lovely 
garden at Valleyfield south of Launceston, at Epping Forest, 
the home of Jenny and Hugh Skerritt. They have worked 
hard to restore the garden, which had been untouched for 
many years, so it is essentially a new garden amongst old 
established trees. 

Other events planned are a weekend on the east coast, and 
a seminar with topics such as landscaping old and new 
gardens, soil testing and composting. 

We are gaining new members all the time, so are being 
constantly refreshed with new experience, ideas and 
knowledge, which is what being a member of the A.G.HLS. 
is all about. 


South Australia 


The South Australian Branch has adopted the 
preservation and subsequent restoration of the hedge puzzle 
maze at Balair Park as an official project. Part of the maze 
has been cleared of undergrowth by members, with the 
support of local community groups and service clubs. Fund 
raising has commenced for the purpose of removing the 
larger trees and for the restoration. Contributions to the 
project are being actively sought. Donations are tax 
deductible if cheques are made payable to the National Parks 
Foundation, and these can be sent to the Branch Secretary, 
Mr Tevor Nottle, 5 Walker Street, Stirling, SA 5152. 


Letters 


Dear Tim, 

Robert Wright was mistaken in thinking that my note on 
gardening books about India was a review (vol 6, No 3). I 
merely intended pointing out a very interesting old book and 
one that does appear from time to time in second-hand 
dealers’ catalogues and which is worth looking out for. 

Mr Wright raises a most apt question when he asks if it is 
logical to speak of “the Australian garden”. What a discussion 
this should provoke in the A.G.H.S., beginning with a survey 
of past and present influences, taking a look at the gardens 
that should be developed if logical arguments were followed, 
and pondering possible future influences. 

It would seem necessary to consider what part, if any, logic 
has played in gardens (or architecture) and the part played 
by creative and/or determined individualism. An in-depth 
study would possibly include looking at changing land use 
in built up areas as well as the rural landscape, and the 
pressures that creates for recreational outlets. 

All very interesting, but have we come far enough in our 
history to look back and answer the question ? Should we be 
content to record the past and present as a resource for future 
evaluation ? My perspective is that of an urban plantsman 
with an interest in conserving old plant cultivars and species 
from climates similar to our own local range. I would be 
happy to contribute to any discussion — are there any other 
readers willing to share their views? And is there anyone able 
to co-ordinate such a project? 

Yours truly, 

Trevor Nottle, 

Stirling, South Australia. 


Dear Tim, 

Thanks are due to Victor Crittenden for his fascinating 
article on our early gardening books. It has made me realise 
how few really early Australian ones I have seen. 

Does anyone know whether the garden which Mrs Rolf 
Boldrewood created in Albury, while she was writing her 
book, still exists? It would be heartening to find some of the 
trees and shrubs that she planted 95 years ago, still giving 
pleasure to Albury residents. 

[ have often wondered how much remains of the extensive 
garden planted by Mrs Arthur Tuckett and described in her 
book “A Year in My Garden”, which appeared in 1905, a 
decade later than Mrs Boldrewood’s. 

Photographs show Mrs Tuckett as a tall, good looking 
woman, her clothes in the height of Edwardian fashion, her 
hats truly amazing. She was widely read and quotes from 
William Robinson and from Miss Jekyll as she describes her 
large garden at Murrumbeena. The house bore a Maori 
name, “Omama”, and the whole property was immaculately 
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maintained by its mistress and master, a Collins Street 
auctioneer and City Councillor, having won his seat by an 
exciting 15 vote majority. 

“Omama” stood in Neerim Road, now part of the City of 
Caulfield, and the Records Officer tells me that subsequent 
subdivisions have made it hard to trace. However, the area 
still contains an Omama Road and a Tuckett Street to 
commemorate its owners’ beloved rose garden, herbaceous 
border, maple bed, camellia bed, orchard and paddock. Mrs 
Tuckett was equally enthusiastic about indigenous and exotic 
trees, and her photographs show some huge gums and an 
immense blackwood in the centre of a lawn. 

One of Australia’s most prolific authors, Ethel Turner, 
also wrote a gardening book, which is quite a rarity to-day. 
Called “The Ungardeners”, it appeared in 1925, dedicated 
to Sir William and Lady Cullen, “the two most dauntless 
garden makers and truest garden lovers I know” (Does their 
garden still exist, I wonder?) 

Although written as a story “The Ungardeners” obviously 
reveals much of Ethel Turner’s own love of roses. It opens 
with a 40 year old Englishman being sent to Sydney by his 
firm and marrying an Australian, Nan, whom he first saw 
“standing in the garden in a white gown, slim and straight 
and youthful as a woman of forty often does look”. Amazingly 
this couple then produce four sturdy children in rapid 
succession in the various countries to which his firm 
despatches him, and when the Great War breaks out he 
enlists, declaring “A chap can’t go on letting others fight for 
his wife and kids”. 

He survives the war but then has a nervous breakdown, 
so they return to Sydney where he rehabilitates himself by a 
massive onslaught on the 6 acre garden, now completely 
overgrown with ficus and convolvulus. 

In vain does the wife protect while he slaughters the 
Madame de Wattervalle and the Catherine Mermet and “my 
sweet old Paul Neyron”. So she retires to bed, surrounded 
by all her gardening books and plans a new rose garden with 
Black Boy for the pillars, and Hadley and General 
Macarthur. 

By a coincidence I have Ethel Turner’s own rose book, 
Rossi’s “Modern Roses”, 1930, with her name inscribed 
inside the cover. Clipped into it are lists of the roses she had 
planted, including those mentioned in “The Ungardeners”, 
and other old favourites such as “Shot Silk”, “Editor 
McFarland”, “Etoile de Holland”, “Crimson Glory”, 
“Douglas Macarthur”, “Dame Edith Helen”, and “Madame 
Butterfly”. This volume bears out Victor Crittenden’s 
remark that gardening books often fell apart from constant 
use. Ethel Turner had obviously carried it round the garden 
with her, the corners are bumped, the covers water-stained, 
but it still holds together. 

With greetings and good wishes, 

Helen H. Vellacott, 

Castlemaine, Vic. 


Dear Mr North, 

I very much enjoy your magazine, and especially enjoy 
articles dealing with one genus, like the one written by Dr 
James Hitchmough. 

I have loved and collected Euphorbias for many years, 
and would like to assure Dr Hitchmough that E. cyparissias 
is indeed alive and invading in Australia, likewise E. palustris. 
Trevor Nottle had it at one time, alas the plant he gave me 
flowered once, spectacularly, and died. 

Ialso grow E. hyberna, E. sikkimensis, with its red stems, 
E. amygdaloides and its purple form, available from 
Woodbank Nurseries, E. Jathyrus, the “caper spurge” with 
its cruciform leaves, E. marginata, available as seeds from 
Suttons, which does not in my garden achieve the airy 
magnificence that it does in the south of France, but is still 
very beautiful. “Jack Drake” I have as seed, E. mellifera, as 
identified by Miss Elaine Brumley, who also gave me a fine- 
leaved small grey Euphorbia which is perhaps my favourite. 
E. rigida, another Trevor Nottle one, is grown beautifully at 
the Melbourne Botanic Gardens, where they intend to devote 
a whole area to Euphorbias. 

Euphorbias are such trouble free plants, lovely to pick and 
not least of their virtues is that they are at their best in winter. 
I cannot understand why they are not more popular. 

They are what the French call “naughty”, and great care 
has to be taken to weed out seedlings that appear to have 
hybridised. They come true from cuttings which should be 
dipped at once in fine sand to stop the sap “bleeding”. 

Please could you ask someone to write a similar article 
on Salvias ? And one on Poppies ? 

Yours sincerely, 

Diana Morgan, Toorak, Vic. 


Dear Mr North, 

In the June/July issue of the Australian Garden Journal 
M.M. Crawford of Dundas, N.S.W., writes to say that he/ 
she finds Hostas and Hellebores difficult to germinate and 
propagate. My experiences with these two genera may be of 
some help to this reader. 

To germinate Helleborus species, sow the seeds when ripe 
or when received in a seed-raising mixture. In early July 
thoroughly soak the mixture; it takes seventy minutes to do 
this thoroughly. Then place the pot inside a plastic bag, then 
the pot and bag inside the refrigerator for 6 to 8 weeks. To 
encourage 100% germination, all the better if the soil mixture 
freezes solid. At the end of the freezing period allow the 
mixture to thaw out, then thoroughly soak for twenty minutes 
and follow the usual seed raising routine. 

Hosta — yes, I have had difficulties. In the winter of 1968 
I bought two plants, one of H. crispula (H. lancifolia albo- 
variegata), the other was H. undulata. The rootstocks were 
planted in a cool, moist and shady spot. The snails and slugs 
loved the new foliage and overnight reduced two fine clumps 
to tatters. I spent a small fortune in snail bait to combat the 
hungry molluscs. On hot windy days the soil dried out and 
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the plants wilted. After that, even with constant watering, 
the plants never recovered their pristine freshness. 

So I dug up both plants, potted them and stood the pots 
in wide deep saucers that were kept full of water. I know this 
practice is frowned upon, but the Hostas, with their toes 
constantly in water, thrived and the water barrier defeated 
the snails and slugs. 

In 1969 both plants flowered. One is told to remove the 
flower stalks, why I do not know, for they are elegant, tall 
and slender, with a pleasing curve, and the flowers are a cool 
clear mauve. I left them alone and seeds were formed. 

Raising Hostas from seed is in the same class as pumpkins 
— dead easy. In my experience all the seeds germinate. Seed 
is sown in a seed raising mixture and kept moist by the same 
trick of standing the pots in water. 

Though both parent plants had coloured foliage all the 
offspring were plain green. These were grown on to planting 
out size and made an effective border in the garden. But one 
summer the combination of snails and slugs and water 
restrictions killed most of them. 

As stated, I started in 1968 with two variegated varieties. 
Nineteen years later the stock has increased to eight, four of 
each variety. I nearly lost the original plants when in the 
winter of 1972 I became greedy and cut the dormant 
rootstocks into pieces, with only one bud on each piece. This 
was too drastic, and only two plants survived. By 1980 both 
survivors had very slowly increased in size, so I divided again. 
But the lesson had been learnt and I retained at least three 
buds on each division. 

Sincerely Yours, 

Kenneth Atkins, Northcote, Vic. 

PS, It is not necessary to enclose the pots in a plastic bag 
before placing them in the frig — only non-gardening 
members of the family can get “stroppy” if they see pots of 
soil every time they open the frig ! 


Dear Sir, 

I applaud Peter Watts’ comments (Australian Garden 
Journal Vol 6 No 5, June/July 1987) concerning the 
inaccurate use of the term restoration and am much 
concerned by the frequent presentation of gardens that 
purport to be restored originals, but which although 
undeniably aesthetic are either imaginary period 
reconstructions or chimeras. 

However, I cannot agree with the opening statement 
“There are not many gardens which warrant restoration”, as 
I feel many gardens are debased by our haste to clean up 
and our want to “pretty up”, conforming them to our 
romantic ideals of the period before sufficient research can 
establish whether the site has any definable identity. 

Indisputably “specific garden” research is a lengthy, 
confusing and often fruitless procedure. Physical evidence, 
especially, may be accurate only if seen over a continuous 
twelve months period, allowing for the full development of 
plants such as bulbs that might be dormant and the flowering 
of shrubs such as roses and camellias to enable correct 


identification and aid in possible dating of a garden design 
element. 

To produce archaeological information by the delineation 
of land contours, ground probing, digging and clearing of 
surface debris requires a person not only conversant in 
landscape history but having considerable horticultural 
knowledge, to record and identify such important unseen 
factors as change in soil compaction and composition which 
may determine paths or trafficways and variation in 
prevalence and types of leaf litter and decayed vegetation 
which may confirm previous density of shrubs or single 
specimen trees. 

What was and what we would like to see seem often to be 
at variance, however surely it is justifiable and professional 
to construct a new garden design around what “old bones” 
we have, even if the result is not to our tastes, rather than 
minimize on-site research in order to expediite yet another 
comfortable “Loudonesque” concept. 

Yours faithfully, 

Jacob Forrester, NDH, Launceston, Tas. 


lor / aed Bs 
Water Wiles 
All Colours 
Large Range of both Tropical and Hardy 


Also Aquatic. Marginal and Moisture Loving Plants. 


Write now for descriptive literature 
$1.50 postage paid 


Che Water Garden Nursery 


P.O. Box 68C, EMERALD, VICTORIA 3782 


Nursery 
General nursery in peaceful 
bushland setting. 
Specialists in old fashioned roses, 


perennials and cottage plants 
(incl. Romneya, Meconopsis, Cardiocrinum) 
POINT LEO ROAD, 
RED HILL SOUTH, VIC. 3937 


Tel: (059) 89 2573 
(? S 
Aw 
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70 WMaling Road 
CANTERBURY 
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Books for Gardeners 


“Books for Gardeners” is a new specialised book club 
which offer: 

an annotated catalogue with details of more than 800 titles 
about gardens and gardening held in stock or on order; 

three newsletters a year with details of new books and 
special offers at discount prices; 

“Booksearch” and “Special Order Service” for hard-to- 
get books, including second-hand and out-of-print titles; 

free post on all invoices over $75. 

Membership is normally for two years, but members who 
make reasonable use of the Club’s services will automatically 
remain members and will continue to receive catalogues and 
newsletters. 

Personal shoppers can see a wide range of titles listed in 
the catalogue at The Cottage Bookshop at Linton’s 
Nurseries, corner of Nepean Highway and Canadian Bay 
Road, Mount Eliza, Vic. 3930 and the specials will also be 
on offer there. 

A special introductory offer of $5.00 (normally $10) is now 
available for two years membership, and application should 
be made to: 

Books for Gardeners, 

PO Box 50 Frankston, Vic. 3199 

tel (03) 783.7615. 

Another comprehensive catalogue of books on gardening, 
including some valuable antiquarian books, is available from 
Gladstone and Campbell, North Park Studio, Hawarden, 
Clwyd, CH5 3NY, U.K. This firm also carries a large range 
of prints, for which they act as wholesalers both in the U.K. 
and U.S.A. to a number of prestigious garden centres, historic 
houses with shops, botanic gardens and horticultural 
societies. They also serve a number of specialised collectors 
around the world. 


Mushrooms for health 


Japanese researchers have found that 
many species of mushrooms, as well as 
being sources of protein and Vitamins B 
and C, have important health protective 
properties. They apparently stimulate the 
immune system, boost the production of 
interferon, and supply a substance which 
may lower blood chloresterol. 

Dr Andrew Weil, writing in the 
magazine “American Health”, however 
warns that mushrooms contain digestion 
inhibitors and natural toxins, which are 
destroyed by thorough cooking; 
mushrooms should not therefore, he says, 
be eaten raw in quantity. 


Codling moth control 


Researchers in Bulgaria claim that 
Bacillus thuringinensis (Dipel) mixed 
with a dormant oil will penetrate codling 
moth eggs and kill the larvae before they 
hatch. 


Product News 


ON GARDEN CUTTINGS Mian 


A dog deterrent 


An article in the American “Sunset 
Magazine” says that epimediums seem 
to have unknown quantities which deter 
passing male dogs. 


The ultimate garden structure? 


An authentic English telephone 
booth, in Post Office Red and complete 
with Royal Cipher, costs only $US3,950 
from Gardeners’ Eden, of San Francisco. 


Edible flowers 


“People, Food and Land Annual”, 
published by the People, Food and Land 
Foundation of Tollhouse, California, lists 
more than 75 annuals, perennials, trees, 
shrubs and vines with edible flowers. As 
well as violets, nasturtium and daylily 
such unlikely ones as acacia, fuchsia, lilac 
and yucca are included. However, like 
mushrooms not all flowers can be eaten, 
and among the toxic ones are buttercups, 
delphinium, foxglove, hydrangea, lily-of- 
the-valley, periwinkle and 
rhododendron. 


Predators 


Predator organisms that attack pests 
are often killed themselves by chemicals 
applied to kill these, or other pests. 
However, predators can develop 
resistance to pesticides. For example 
researchers at the University of California 
have found strains of lacewings, which 
feed on the larvae of aphids, mites and 
other insect pests, which are tolerant of 
carbaryl. Also being developed are a 
diazinon-resistant spider mite predator 
and a strain of Trichoderma, which 
controls fusarium mould, that is resistant 
to benomyl. 


Planting for autumn colour 


A point to remember is that the 
western side of a plant, because it gets 
more sun (necessary for the 
accumulation of sugars for pigment 
production) will always be more brightly 
coloured in autumn than the eastern 


side. 
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“Tree-Bag” is an automatic watering system for newly 


Baysol Snail and Slug Spray and Bird Repellent is a new 
product from Bayer. It is particularly effective against those 
snails, such as the White Italian Snail, that climb fences, and 
can also be used to spray walls and steps round the garden 
where snails traverse at night as well as garden beds. It also 
repels birds first by being distasteful and secondly through 
a behavioural effect; once the dominant, or leader bird in a 
group tastes foliage sprayed with Baysol its behaviour will 
deter other birds from resting or feeding in the affected area. 
Itremains effective against birds for up to two weeks, allowing 
vegetable seedlings time to germinate and establish. 

Because this Baysol product is applied as a spray there is 
no opportunity for dogs or other animals to consume it. The 
product is available in a pack of 3 x 5 gram sachets, each 
sachet making up 5 litres of spray. 
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planted trees, consisting of a plastic container which drips 
water to the roots of a tree over a long period. It has been 
developed in dry areas, and has been extensively trialled over 
a three year period. 

“Tree-Bag” uses any water supply, has an adjustable water 
flow, and water soluble plant nutrients can be added. The 
bag is easily concealed with a light mulch. One fill will last 
from one to twelve weeks, according to the rate of flow. 
Trickle attachments have now been incorporated into the 
design, so bags can be hooked together onto a supply or else 
used singly. 

“Tree-Bags” cost $5.60 each, with bulk purchases 
available for carton lots of approximately forty bags each. 

For further information contact Mrs J.M. Hobbs, c/- 269 
Fig Tree Pocket Road, Fig Tree Pocket, Brisbane, 4069; tel 
(07) 378.7487. 
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Macedon Victoria 


We invite you to visit our extensive nursery in a 
picturesque garden setting at the southern foot of Mount 
Macedon, Victoria, where we offer you, the discerning 
gardener, a very wide range of plants including many 
rare and unusual varieties and the courteous assistance 
of our qualified staff. 


A catalogue is available listing over 2,500 varieties 
of shrubs, trees, conifers, roses, perennials, rock plants, 
bulbs, etc., in various sizes from standard to advanced, 
$3.00 posted, refundable on purchase of plants. 


aA qcoeral nursery 
specializing in 
ola fashioned roses, 


A mail order service is currently available. 


Open 7 days a week 


199 New St., Brighton 3186 
Tel: 592 6464 


Open 7 Days 10% discount to Journal Subscribers 


Tristania Park Nurseries 
Honour Avenue, Macedon, Vic. 3440 
Tel: Mt. Macedon (054) 26 1667 


, ABOVEGROUND, 


Edna Walling 


You'd have loved us! 


Landscape Detail We specialise in rare and old- fashioned <— 
MANUFACTURERS & IMPORTERS OF plants for gardens of yore, building over 8 
UNIQUE GARDEN PRODUCTS years, a reputation for knowing and growing 


plants for gardens in the 1800’s. 


Only 15 minutes from Geelone! 
Sorry no mail orders or catalogue. 


WIRRUNA NURSERY 
Ocean Grove Rd, Wallington 3221. Ph: (052) 50-1971 


PBerrima Lavender 
Farm 


WHOLESALE and RETAIL 


Lavender, Perennials, Herbs and Old World Roses 
and Plants 


Market Place, Berrima 2577 


9 Caoree 


3 
' AY eetitu 5 


FREE CATALOGUE AVAILABLE S**selasesse 88100 stared 
OR CALL AT OUR STORE - OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK 
ABOVEGROI IN iD) 447 GANTERBURY RO. 
SURRE ILLS, 
Landscape Detail C3t27 
OR PHONE US FOR YOUR NEAREST STOCKIST (03) ‘836 0448 


Open seven days Postal address 
10.00 a.m.- 5.00 p.m. P.O. Box 299 


(048) 771 329 Moss Vale 2577 
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Gale 


FEAST FOR GARDEN LOVERS 
When You Visit 


Melbourne’s newest and most outstanding nursery set on 22 acres at Mt 
Eliza—the gateway to the beautiful Mornington Peninsula. 


@ Tropical atmosphere surrounds wonderful palms and indoor plants in the 
conservatory style pavilion. 


@ Huge range of ceramic and terra cotta pots, garden furniture and gifts. 
@ Victorian style fernery bedecked with lush ferns and hanging baskets. 


B Quaint historic early settlers’ cottage surrounded by delightful cottage 
garden, renovated to house Australia’s only total garden bookshop. 


A Tradition of Quality and Service 


Cnr Nepean Highway & Canadian Bay Road, 
Mount Eliza, Vic. 3930 


OPEN EVERY DAY 9:00am-5:00 pm 
Ph: (03) 787 2122 


(03) 751 1970 
VISIT A 


HILLS COTTAGE AND GARDEN 
AT 
SPENCER RD., OLINDA 
OPEN THURSDAY-SUNDAY 


OLD FASHIONED PLANTS 
COTTAGE GARDEN HERB & 
FLOWER POSIES 


GARDEN & OLD COTTAGE WARES 
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ENJOY GARDENING WITH US AT PARKERS... 
A LOVELY PLACE TO BE AT ANY TIME OF YEAR 


PLANTS — wide 
selection for 
sun, shade, indoors 


POTS — terracotta, 
sandstone, salt 
glaze, concrete 


LANDSCAPE 
SUPPLIES 

— sleepers, lattice 
sandstone flagging 


THURSDAYS — 10% 
off everything 


QUALIFIED STAFF 
to assist you 


FREE DELIVERY 
in the local area 


GARDEN 
CONSULTANCY 


— for those 
needing advice 


45 TENNYSON AVE, 


, 2074 


(Just off Eastern Rd) 


PHONE : (02) 487-3888 


OPEN SEVEN DAYS A WEEK 


Highest quality genuine solid teak 


Superbly hand crafted furniture in 
genuine solid teak, using the original 
methods of construction. Due to its 
enormous strength and stability, teak 
is a highly valuable timber, resistant 
to rot and weather extremes. Teak is 
regarded as without equal for use in 
outdoor furniture. 


Classic tennis court seats, poolside 
loungers, Steamer recliners and the 
Italian parasols plus a traditional 


range of seats in various styles and 
lengths from an armchair to a 2.4m 
(8ft) bench. 

Available in all State Capitals and 
main country centres. 

Cotswold Garden Furniture 
Head Office 61 Boundary Street, 
Roseville NSW 2069 

Telephone (02) 406 4532 for a range 
brochure and where-to-view ask for 
John or Val Jessop. 


Fernwork 


by John McPhee 


The growth of a large middle class in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century created among its members numerous 
women with considerable leisure. The ladies of these newly 
prosperous households had time to devote to the decoration 
of their houses and gardens and to pursue a wide variety of 
arts and crafts that were considered genteel accomplishments. 
The proliferation of magazines and books giving practical 
advice and suggestions for new craft pursuits for the leisure 
activity of women was a phenomenon of the time. Women 
took up leatherwork, shell work, and feather work, they 
devised numerous household ornaments from scraps of paper 
and textiles, they decorated with paint and pokerwork, and 
the more adventurous carved and fretworked wood and made 
furniture. Much of this activity was devoted to decorating 
the surface of existing furniture. Table tops, screens, boxes 
and occasionally larger more ambitious pieces of furniture, 
were decorated with paint, pokerwork, scraps of pasted paper, 
and stencilling. 

One of the most popular forms of decoration was spatter, 
or spattrie work, involving the use of fern fronds which often 
leads to the description ‘fern-work’ for this type of decoration. 
Leaf-work was a contemporary term for similar stencilled 
decoration employing leaves. To decorate a surface in this 
manner, pressed and dried fern fronds or leaves are arranged 


Tasmania 
Chest of drawers. c.1890 
Kauri (Agathis australis), stencilled in ink, Australian National Gallery 


Gages 
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and fixed upon the surface to be decorated; a dark stain is 
then sprayed over the surface; the leaves removed thus 
revealing the image of those leaves chosen for the decoration, 
and the entire surface varnished. 

The Australian National Gallery has several fine examples 
of this particular art, the most outstanding of which is the 
chest of drawers of about 1890 and of Tasmanian origin. In 
this example the choice of a wide variety of fern fronds and 
their artful arrangement on the surfaces of the chest, 
combined with the bright yellow of the Kauri (Agathis 
australia) on which they have been laid and the craftsman’s 
decision to leave the drawer knobs in their natural colour, 
shows a particularly astute sense of decoration. 

In the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries a wide 
variety of ferns both native and imported was available in 
Ausralian plant nurseries. They were a popular subject of 
cultivation under glass domes, or in shade and bush houses, 
ferneries, grottoes, and the cooler gardens of the mountain 
retreats such as those at Mount Macedon in Victoria and 
Bowral in New South Wales. The images of ferns on the 
surface of this chest of drawers can often be identified. Those 
that can be recognized are: Adiantum aethiopicum, 
Asplenium bulbiferum, A. flabellifolium, A. flaccidum, A. 
polyodon, Blechnum cartilagineum, B. fluviatile, B. minus, 
B. nudum, B. wattsii, Cyathea spp., Diplazium escolentum, 
Gleichenia spp., Schellolepis verrucosa, and Selaginella 
kraussiana. (For the identification of these species I am 
indebted to David L. Jones.) 

There are a few leaves that are in fact probably not fern 
fronds but more likely garden cultivars such as a geranium, 
and a grass, and some that might even be dried and pressed 
sea-weeds or lichens. 

The overall effect of this decoration on the chest of drawers 
is in keeping with the mid-Victorian romantic rococo style 
that can be seen in many aspect of Australian art of the 
period. The fascination with ferns is a common occurrence. 

Eugene von Guerard’s “Fern Tree Gully in the 
Dandenong Ranges” of 1857, and Louis Buvelot’s “Near 
Fernshaw” of 1873, will be familiar to most readers, but how 
many have noticed Isaac Whitehead’s picture frame 
ornamented with fern fronds, and their often extravagant use 
in Australian (and sometimes English) silver of the late 
nineteenth century? The ‘fern mania’ that these works 
exemplify can be seen in many different media. 

Another delightful and rare example from the National 
Collection is a dressing table tidy of about 1900. Stencilled 
with ferns on both sides of the cotton and trimmed with silk 
ribbon and glass beads, it would have made a pretty 
decoration to any lady’s dressing table. Although not 
uncommon in the United States where whole quilts of 
fernwork fabric exist, this small object of Tasmanian origin 
is one of few known Australian examples. Perhaps a less 
sympathetic climate, the ravages of natural disasters, and our 
national penchant for tidying-up and throwing away that 
which might serve to remind us of humble origins, can be 
called to account for the lack of such things. 
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right: 

Tasmania 

Dressing table tidy. c.1900 

stencilled ink on cotton, silk ribbon, glass beads 


Gift of Elspeth Hope-Johnston 1982 
Australian National Gallery 


below: 
South Australia 


Motto. c.1900 
stencilled and penwork ink, watercolour, on paper 


Australian National Gallery 


Although in the late nineteenth century an industry in 
Scotland, probably cottage based, produced a range of objects 
mostly desk and writing accessories decorated with fernwork, 
the craft was mostly the preserve of the amateur. However, 
a number of decorated mottoes originating in the area of the 
Barossa Valley in South Australia appear to have been 
produced in sufficient quantity to indicate commercial 


enterprise. 
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Mottoes, usually of some moral or religious purpose, and 
often a quote from the Bible, were a popular form of 
decoration in household interiors in the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries. We are most familiar with the mass- 
produced printed variety, however needlework and painted 
mottoes were often produced, usually for personal use, or as 
gifts. 

The pair of mottoes in the Australian National Gallery 
collection belong to the group originating in the Barossa 
Valley. The use, or rather misuse, of English in one of the 
examples of this group indicates that it was not the artist’s 
first language. This together with the style of the penwork 
decoration, suggests that the artist was a member of the 
German community in the Barossa Valley. This unknown 
artist worked in the ancient Germanic, specifically Lutheran 
and Reformed Church tradition of fraktur work, that is, a 
decorated document usually recording a personal statistic 
such as birth, confirmation or marriage, but sometimes a 
celebratory message or religious text highly decorated with 
painted images and calligraphic ornament. 

In the example illustrated here, stencilled fern fronds and 
leaves emerge from a vase decorated with penwork patterns, 
and surround a map of Australia (Tasmania omitted as usual) 
in which the elaborately drawn motto “Teach Me To Do The 
Thing That Pleaseth Thee” is arranged. The overall effect 
is most decorative; the use of the map of Australia unusual, 
although another motto by the same artist also employs this 
device. Its pair features a similarly decorated surround and 
vase, above which an oval contains the inscription “I Will 
Never Leave Thee Nor Forsake Thee”. The only problem 
is to decide where they might have been hung in the house! 


Note 


John McPhee is Senior Curator, Australian Art, 


Australian National Gallery. 


A Botanist’s Alphabet, 
Q—R | 
by Brian Morley 


Quercus 


The genus to which the 450 species of oak belong, 
Quercus, 1s primarily northern hemisphere in distribution. 
It includes species which are deciduous, such as the English 
Oak, Q. robur, and others evergreen, the “live oaks” of North 
America and Europe, including the Holm Oak, Q. ilex. The Quercus palustris: 
species may be large, long lived trees, or small shrubs; they Beechwood, South Australia ; 
may have large leaves such as Q. macrocarpa, or small, such all photos: Thekla Reichstein 
as Q. vacciniifolia; the deciduous leaves may be brilliantly 
coloured such as Q. coccinea (red) or Q. michauxii (gold) and 
transform the autumnal landscape as in parts of North 
America, or be unremarkable and dull brown . Not all oak 
leaves have the wavy lobed margin which characterises the 
commonly cultivated oak species; some species have toothed 
margins like Q. phillyreoides; some resemble privet leaves; 


some holly leaves like Q. agrifolia. 


Quercus coccinea: Quercus robur ‘Concordia’: 
Mount Lofty Botanic Garden, South Australia ‘Beechwood, South Australia 
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In temperate regions oak forests occur wherever the soil 
temperature regime and rainfall permit. In North America 
deciduous oak woodlands featuring a wide diversity of species 
extend down the eastern seaboard from Canada into the 
southern States and on to Mexico, but here they occur at 
higher altitudes as one moves into the tropics. These 
woodlands are the home of a rich fauna and flora. The same 
can be said for the Eurasian oak woodlands which extend 
from Ireland across Europe into AsiaandChina and Japan. 
In drier, more Mediterranean climatic areas, deciduous oaks 
tend to be replaced by evergreen species such as Q. agrifolia, 
many other allied species in California and drier parts of 
Mexico, and Q. suber, the Cork Oak, in Europe. A different 
sort of evergreen oak is found in tropical parts of East Asia 
and into Malesia, where they are an important component 
of rainforest: these 300 species are placed in the genus 
Lithocarpus and are characterised in often having smooth, 
shiny leaves, not unlike those found in cherry laurel, and 
erect, not pendulous, male catkins. 

Books have been written on oaks, on particular species, on 
the genus as a whole, its folklore, its folk and economic uses 
(tanning, smoking foods, for food, cork manufacture, 
cochineal, timber). Sherwood Forest was an oakwood as 
Robin Hood knew well: “The Woodlanders” was conceived 
by Thomas Hardy in an oakwood setting, and George Eliot’s 
“Mill on the Floss” was constructed from massive oak beams. 
One of the lesser known attributes of some oak species is 
their power of rapid regeneration after wildfire, particularly 
the evergreen and semi-evergreen species and hybrids. 
Oaks are notoriously promiscuous, but being wind pollinated 
cannot really help themselves ! Studies conducted during the 
past 20 years in North America and Europe have shown 
widespread hybridisation, with even “true” species often 
exhibiting traces of hybridity, or “introgression” as it is 
technically called. A number of the deciduous species are 
very attractive when flowering before the leaves open, thick 
pendulous golden tassels dispersed along the outer branches. 
Some of the finest oak trees in Australia can be seen in the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Melbourne, but one is continually 
surprised by finding a specimen planted by early settlers in 
unexpected civic plantings and even backyards. The trick of 
growing oak trees from acorns is to sow the seed as soon as 
possible; there is a short viability, often of only a week or two. 


Roses 


Some plants become dear to one because they have 
insinuated themselves into one’s memory by having 
associations with events of the past. In my case this is certainly 
true for roses. They instantly transport me back to a time 
when I looked after the hybrid tea roses in my grandparents’ 
garden. Peace, Ena Harkness and Speke’s Yellow in 
regimented rows in a border to a lawn as spotless and perfect 
as my grandmother’s carpets; yellow privet clipped hedges 
and hydrangea bushes under the bay windows of the house. 
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But the most vivid remembrance is reserved for roses like 
Rosa mundi, R. gallica var officinalis and “Tour de Malakoff” 
which first made an impression on me in the small garden 
of Miss Rose Brooke at Straffan in Co. Kildare, Ireland, many 
years ago. 

The annual Straffan Rose Show was, and I suppose still 
is, an event of note with a remarkably high standard of 
exhibits in the local community hall. The village is all that 
a small Irish village should be and made the more memorable 
for giving its name to the elegant and robust snowdrop of 
uncertain parentage which originated there in the 1880’s. It 
was as a judge at the show that I first met Miss Brooke, who 
invited me to her house to see her old roses. My wife and I 
had some difficulty in finding Miss Brooke at Straffan House 
for she had a mews flat remote from the main house, across 
a cobble courtyard in a disused part of the stables. 

Climbing a narrow winding stair, a small door opened 
into a suite of small rooms exquisitely furnished, rich in 
tapestry, ornament, and the sombre colours that only oriental 
rugs can convey, finely painted porcelain and a collection 
of Jack Yates paintings which could have graced the walls of 
any art gallery and made its curator proud. I see these roses 
and recall cups of Earl Grey tea, scones and the diverting 
account of Miss Brooke’s interesting life, touching on so 
many events in modern Irish history and the associated 
artistic scene. I recall the fading light and need to hurry to 
see her own small collection of old roses, finding a boisterous 
assemblage of her favourites, no less carefully arranged than 
the lovely items in her drawing room, creating the same heavy 
pattern of fragrance and colour; Parma violet, claret , rich 
magenta, pink, which looked unreal as these colours always 
do in the last hour of daylight. And the spell was cast: we 
have grown oldies ever since. 


Rosa chinensis ‘Le Vesuve’: Mottisfont Abbey, England 
photo: Brian Morley 


Reliable gy, | | "VS Dwid Austin 
Roses 


Roses 2 Es ee 2 : a AVAILABLE FROM 


Specialist growers Rial S (Sx The Perfumed Garden 
of Heritag2 roses 5 & MWe 47 Rendelsham Ave 
cen or Mt. Eliza, 3930 
An invitation is extended to visit the farm and view Ty SANS Tel. (03) 787 2588 
hundreds of roses growing in a lovely rural setting. NRE AND DISTRIBUTORS AUTHORISED 


All types of roses in containers are available from the farm MOMS WLS URNS HUNG 
during the growing season, October through May, including 
Weepers, Standards, Bush, Miniatures, Climbers, and 


At 
Sh 7 
ge COX’S NURSERY 
Advanced plants are also available. THE OLD ROSE GARDEN, THIRLMERE 
we grow 
Business hours: Heritage Roses 
9 a.m. - 5 p.m., Wednesday through Sunday. (Old garden and David Austin roses) 


Closed for lunch—12.30 - 1.30 daily. Miniature, Floribunda and H-T roses. 
Catalogue available — All roses pot grown. 


RELIABLE ROSES TRADING HOURS 9.00 a.m. to 5.00 p.m. 


George Road, Silvan, Vic. 3795 


Telephone (03) 737 93 We can propagate your favourite 
P (03) 13 rose for you — Budwood collected 216 Oaks Road 


Melways Map Ref. 121 D 10 November to end of February. THIRLMERE 2572 


THE COTTAGE GARDEN PLANT SPECIALISTS 
THE PLANTSMEN 


CHOICE AND UNUSUAL PERENNIALS 


Lobelia x vedrariensis: Growing to 3 ft. and producing starry flowers of rich dark crimson violet. Needs rich damp soil in sun or shade. 
Lobelia x vedrariensis “Blue Mist”: A selected form of the above with rich blue starry flowers originally raised in the U.K. 


Lobelia syphilitica “Alba”: Probably first time offered in Australia the rare white form of syphilitica. Prefers damp, heavy soils 
in sun or shade. Ht. 3 ft. 


Digitalis laevigata: Another new introduction, this Foxglove grows to 3 ft. and has pale yellow flowers marked with purple. From 
S. Europe. 


Meconopsis cambrica: From the mountains of CYMRU (Wales) comes this superb poppy with its lemon flowers. Ht. 1 ft. 
Geranium dalmaticum: A fragrant dwarf carpeting plant with pink flowers. Prefers sun. From Yugoslavia and Albania. 


Geranium soboliferum: A small compact perennial with ferny leaves and deep magenta, veiny flowers. Suitable for the rock garden. 
From U.S.S.R. 


Geranium cinereum var. subcaulescens: Rosette plant with dark green leaves, flowers deep red with a black eye at the base. 
From Turkey and the Balkans. 


Hosta plantaginea—grandiflora: The Japanese cultivated form which has sterile seeds. Bright green, glossy, heart shaped leaves. 
Fragrant white trumpet flowers, 


Also available, Hosta ventricosa, Hosta lancifolia. 


Open Fri, Sat, Sun and Mon 9-5. Other times by appointment. Regret NO MAIL ORDERS. 


VIBURNUM GARDENS 


— The Nursery in a Garden — 
42 Sedger Road, Kenthurst, N.S.W. 2156. Phone (02) 654 1941 
Catalogue available $2.00 post free. Member of the Australian Garden History Society 
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NURSERIES — GENERAL 


BRYANT’S NURSERY AND THE “HERB GAR- 
DEN OF ABERLOUR”, Victoria St, Yass, NSW 
2582. Tel (062) 26.2175. Growers of the highest 
quality hardy trees, shrubs, cottage plants and 
herbs. Two and a half acres of display gardens. 
Retail only. Closed Tuesdays. 


SWANE’S NURSERY, 490 Galston Road, Dural, 
NSW 2158. Tel (02) 651.1322. Garden making 
calls for a plan, the right advice and a collec- 
tion of plants that suits your climate and avail- 
able maintenance time. Our designers will plan, 
renovate or solve special problems within your 
garden and sales staff will help you find per- 
fect plants to carry out their ideas. Display gar- 
dens (including 5000 roses) and 45 plant-filled 
acres will keep you busy! You'll need one of 
our Devonshire teas! We are open every day 
except Good Friday and Christmas Day. 
Swane’s Nursery, where Nature tends to grow 
on you. 


WIRREANDA NURSERY, 169 Wirreanda Rd, 
Ingleside, NSW 2101. Tel (02) 450.1400. Top 
quality, super value trees and shrubs, ferns and 
indoor plants direct from the grower. Stunning 
assortment of Australian natives and exotics to 
choose from, including many species rare and 
unusual. Turn off Mona Vale Road at Tumburra 
St, Ingleside, and follow signs to the nursery. 
Open 7 days. 


SPRINGTIME NURSERY, 1 Pearson St, Wagga 
Wagga, NSW 2650. Tel (069) 25.4580. Located 
on one and a half acres in city area. Growers 
and retailers of perennials, herbs, old-fash- 
ioned plants. Large range of frost-hardy native 
and non-native evergreen and deciduous trees 
and shrubs. Display plants in ground labelled. 
Children’s play area. 


NURSERIES — SPECIALIST 


BUNDANOON VILLAGE NURSERY, 71 Pen- 
rose Rd, Bundanoon, NSW 2578. Tel (048) 
83.6303. Scented shrubs, cottage garden and 
silver-grey plants, herbs and bulbs. Visit us for 
the rare and unusual. Two hours drive from 
Sydney and Canberra in the Southern High- 
lands. Closed Tues and Wed except by 
appointment 


RAINBOW RIDGE NURSERY, 8 Taylor's Rd, 
Dural, NSW 2158. Tel (02) 651.2857 Iris and Day- 
lilies. Colour catalogue with 45 colour plates 
available, $2.00 posted (deduct from first or- 
der). Latest Iris from Australia and U.S.A. — 
Bearded, Median, Louisiana, Japanese, Sibe- 
rian, Evansia, species and water iris. Large range 
of tetraploid and diploid daylilies. Main bloom 
period Oct, Nov, Dec. 


PALM SEEDLINGS our catalogues list plants 
suitable for your locality. Why not amaze your- 
self with our variety and low cost. Write Wer- 
ona Holdings Pty Ltd, PO Box 512 Aitkenvale, 
Qld, Australia, 4814. Tel ((077) 74.0206. 
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VIBURNUM GARDENS, 42 Sedger Rd, Ken- 
thurst, NSW 2156. Tel (02) 654. 1941. Cottage 
garden plants. For the common, unusual and 
rare perennial cottage garden plants come and 
pay us a visit. Wander around our garden and 
nursery. For that Viburnum you can’t find else- 
where see us. Viburnum Gardens is open every 
Fri, Sat, Sun, and Mon from 9 am to 5 pm — 
other times by appointment. 


WOODBANK NURSERY, RMB 303, Kingston, 
Tas. 7150. Tel (002) 39.6452. Specializing in rock 
garden plants, rhododendrons, Tasmanian 
natives and unusual trees and shrubs. De- 
scriptive catalogue listing 1000 items available 
$1.20 posted. Mail orders from April to 
September. 


BIRCHFIELD HERBS, 34 Turallo Terrace, Bun- 
gendore, NSW 2621, Tel (062) 38.14.46. Historic 
Victorian Cottage set in rambling old-world 
gardens. Large formal herb garden. Wide range 
of herbs and cottage garden perennials grown 
on premises. Pot-pourris, herb vinegars, jams 
and jellies, books, seeds, etc. Cottage and herb 
gardens designed. 


COX’S ROSE NURSERY, 216 Oaks Rd, Thirl- 
mere, NSW 2572. Tel (046) 81.8560. Growers 
of all types of roses including miniatures and 
old garden roses, also pelargoniums. All pot 
grown. Custom rose budding by arrangment. 
Open Fri, Sat, Sun9 am to5 pm. 


ORCHARD COTTAGE PERENNIALS, Special- 
izing in old-fashioned plants. Open Tues, Wed, 
10 am to 4 pm or by appointment. Tucks Rd, 
Main Ridge, Vic. 3928. Tel (059) 89. 6265. 


TUMBLERS GREEN, Midland Highway, Cres- 
wick, Vic. 3363. Tel (053) 45.2797. Cottage gar- 
den nursery. Two acres of cottage garden, 
tearoom and gallery. Lavenders, old roses, 
hedge plants, perennials and ground covers; 
gardening books, ornaments, arches, seats, 
pottery,, flower paintings and prints, cottage 
crafts. Luncheon and afternoon tea. Open 
daily except Tues. The perfect day excursion. 
Garden Clubs or groups welcome. 


RELIABLE ROSES, George Rd, Silvan Vic. 3795. 
Tel (03) 737.9313. Melways map 121 D10. Grow- 
ers and specialists of Heritage roses. Open 
during week, and weekends by appointment. 
Personalised growing service on request No- 
vember to March. Roses available year round, 
mail order in winter only. Display area of over 
400 varieties of all types of roses. Colour cat- 
alogue available $2.00 post paid. 


OLD WORLD COTTAGE GARDEN PLANTS, 
18 Eastview Rd, Church Point, NSW 2105. Tel 
(02) 9975402. Large range of rare perennials, 
cottage garden plants, bulbs, herbs, grey plants, 
old-fashioned roses, vines. By appointment or 
mail order; send $1.00 for catalogue. 


THE BOTANIST, Henzel Road, Green Point, 
NSW 2250. Bulbs and bulb seed for the col- 
lector. Emphasis on South African species in- 
cluding Babiana, Gladiolus, and Lachenalia. 
Send 2 x 37 cent stamps for list. 


Brest 


JASPER PARK NURSERY, 878 Croziers Rd, 
Berry, NSW 2535. Tel (044) 64.1097, Rare and 
unusual trees and shrubs, Heritage roses and 
perennials, plus wide range of natives. Stroll 
through 1.6 ha garden or browse in our craft 
and gift shop. Coaches welcome. Closed Tues 
and Wed except by appointment. 


BULBS; Unusual and rare varieties e.g. Clivia, 
Brunsvigia, Haemanthus, Eurycles, Gloriosa, 
Eucharis, Moraea, Tricytis, Calostemma, 
Veltheimia, Zephyranthes, Crinum, Aristea, 
Cypella, Hypoxis and many others. Send SAE 
for list. L. and C. Smith, PO Box 428, Mount 
Barker, SA 5251. 


AUSTRAL WATERGARDENS, Pacific Highway, 
Cowan, NSW 2252. Tel (02) 455.1370. Speci- 
alising in water lilies, tropical and hardy, and 
all kinds of plants for ponds. See our lilies in 
flower from October to March, orsend SAE for 
mail order list. 3 miles north of Cowan. 


HILLTOP NURSERY AND ROSE FARM, Shicer 
Gully Road, Guildford, Vic 3451. Specialists in 
old world roses, perennial and cottage plants. 
Extensive display gardens feature a large range 
of plants to choose from. Coach parties wel- 
come. Also fishing. Open weekends, public 
holidays, other days by appointment. In July and 
August strictly by appointment only. 


ROSS ROSES, St Andrew's Tce (PO Box 23), 
Willunga, SA 5172. Tel (085) 56.2555. Office 
hours 9 to 5, Saturdays 9 to noon. Public dis- 
play garden always open, 2000 roses with 800 
varieties including 500 “heritage” roses. Hardy, 
field-grown roses supplied direct throughout 
Australia. Informative catalogue available, send 
2 x 37 cent stamps. 


RING OF ROSES, 90 Maling Rd, Canterbury, 
Vic 3126. At Ring of Roses we have pure cotton 
smocks in hydrangea colours for your summer 
gardening. A collection of embroidered raffia 
hats are as practical as they are pretty. Ger- 
man secateurs and hand tools are so efficient 
and we carry a range of English garden seeds. 
Our small nursery is full of nostalgic roses and 
the old country garden plants. Australian and 
overseas gardening books are here to inspire 
you. With Christmas coming you will find gifts 
for all your gardening friends and perhaps 
something for yourself. 


YAMINA RARE PLANTS, 25 Moores Rd, Mon- 
bulk, Vic. 3793. Tel (03) 756.6335, Japanese 
Maples; dwarf, rare and weeping conifers; wide 
range of rare trees and shrubs; also wholesale 
growing-on lines. SAE for lists or visit our nurs- 
ery and display gardens. 


SEEDSMEN 


SPECIALITY SEEDS, PO Box 34 Hawksburn, 
Vic. 3142. Perennials and annuals, vegetables 
and herbs, unusual plants, old favourites and 
new introductions. 700 — 800 seed lines. 
Special orders taken. Catalogue $2.50. 
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BOOKS, ETC 


BEAUTIFUL BOOKS ON GARDENS, practical 
books on gardening, interesting books on 
plants and flora. A comprehensive list of Eng- 
lish language gardening and plant books. Send 
for catalogue to Plant Parenthood Books, PO 
Box 6 Mulgoa, NSW 2750. 


JOHIMA BOOKS, 51 Grasmere Road, Cre- 
morne, NSW 2090, Tel (02) 953.8554. Special- 
ist horticultural and agricultural mail order 
service. Write for free catalogue. 


RARE AND UNUSUAL GARDENING BOOKS, 
We sell by catalogue a large selection of an- 
tiquarian and second hand garden books with 
an emphasis on English and North American 
gardening. We stock a few harder to find new 
garden books, and deal in botanical prints, an- 
tique and new. We hope to hear from serious 
Australian collectors who would like to re- 
ceive our book lists, also from garden shops or 
specialised collectors who may have an inter- 
est in our prints. Write to Gladstone and 
Campbell, North Park Studio, Hawarden, 
Clwyd, CH5 3NY, UK. 


“HERB REVIEW”, New publication, produced 
spring and autumn. Spring 87 issue available 
now with articles on herb teas, companion 
plants, making pot pourri, identifying mints, 
propagation, harvesting and drying herbs, poi- 
sonous plants; plus regular features including 
Resource Directory (names and addresses of 
nurseries, herb farms, clubs, schools, seed 
suppliers, etc), Quick reference Herb Chart 
(detailing 65 varieties, and more. Send $8 an- 
nual subscription and receive Spring 87 edi- 
tion immediately. Australian Horticultural 
Correspondence School, 264 Swansea Rd, Lil- 
ydale, Vic. 3140. Tel (03) 736.1882. 


SECONDHAND, OUT-OF-PRINT, OLD AND 
RARE GARDENING BOOKS bought and sold. 
Free catalogue available from Michael Treloar, 
GPO Box 2289, Adelaide SA 5001 (or visit us 
at 184 Gawler Place, Adelaide). Remember to 
contact us if you have gardening books or cat- 
alogues for sale. 


Is a Sopa the Book Club selling only books 


rdeéning . 


For just $5 you 


TOURIST ATTRACTIONS 


GARDEN OF ST ERTH, BLACKWOOD, 95 km 
N.W. Melbourne. Exceptionally wide variety 
of native and exotic plants in 4 ha bush setting. 
Open daily. Tel (053) 68.6514. 


ASKANIA PARK, Ourimbah Creek Rd, Our- 
imbah, NSW 2258. Tel (043) 62.1855. The best 
walk in the best rainforest in the Sydney en- 
virons. Incredibly beautiful. Over 150 differ- 
ent sub-tropical and warm temperate rainforest 
species, 7 at their southern limit. 500 plant 
identity plaques along high quality 3 km walk. 
Rainforest plants and a book on Askania Park 
by Gwen Harden of Royal Botanic Gardens 
sold. Picnic area with gas BBQs in beautiful 
open valley setting. One anda half hour's drive 
north of Sydney on Expressway. Brochures 
available at NSW St George Building Society 
branches. DIRECTIONS; Hornsby-Berowra- 
Peats Ridge-Ourimbah — turn right onto Pa- 
cific Highway 500 m — right onto Ourimbah 
Creek Rd, 4.1 km to park entrance. Open Wed 
to Sun or by appointment. 


LEURA WEEKENDS, Spacious Federation 
house in acre of beautiful garden; log fires, li- 
brary of books, sophisticated cooking and 
home-baked bread. Picnics, bush walks or a 
hammock under the trees. Only a few people 
at a time. Ring Hilary James (047) 82.3930. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


COLOUR TRANSPARENCIES of gardens, plants 
and flowers, native and exotic, all named, 
available from Pamela Polglase, 17 Merridong 
Rd, Elanora, NSW 2101. Tel (02) 913.9490. 


garden market place 


contact Keva North for rates 
Bowral (048) 61 - 1884 


GARDEN DETAIL 


GARDEN FURNITURE, Simon Pockley, 14 
Court St, Mudgee, NSW 2850. Tel (063) 72.3556. 
Garden furniture hand-made to last in Aus- 
tralian hardwoods. One-off and difficult prob- 
lems welcome. 


WEATHERVANES, add charm and distinction 
to your home. WINVANE will provide a prac- 
tical and sure weather guide, and is an ideal gift 
for family or friends. Write or phone for your 
free brochure to WINVANE, 53 Hampton St, 
Hurstville Grove, NSW 2220. Tel (02) 579.6649. 


ARBOURS, PILLARS AND OTHER FURNI- 
TURE made by Garden Works, at Glenlyon 
Roses. Belinda Winter-Irving, Old Rose Spe- 
cialist, RMB 4198, Glenlyon via Daylesford, Vic. 
3461. Send 3 x 50c stamps for catalogue. 


ABOVE GROUND LANDSCAPE DETAIL, 447 
Canterbury Road, Surrey Hills, Vic. 3127 Tel (03) 
836.0448. All types of unique garden detail in- 
cluding cast iron and bronze wall fountains, ar- 
bours, garden hose holders, bird taps, gully 
traps, cast iron garden edging. 


CLUBS 


LET'S GROW GARDEN CLUB, A new corre- 
spondence club with Glen Heyne and John 
Mason. Benefits include ... newsletters quart- 
erly; mail order catalogue; exclusive plant and 
seed collections; workshops and courses; tours 
and holidays; special discounts on books, tools, 
products, etc. Send $10 annual subscription to 
Let's Grow, The Garden Cottage, Malmsbury 
Rd, Daylesford, Vic. 3460. Tel (03) 736.1882; (09) 
537.1360; (02) 449.7810. 


SCHOOLS 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES, over 100 dif- 
ferent courses; herbs, landscaping, cottage 
gardening, cut flowers, propagation, fuchsias, 
roses. Certificates, diplomas, etc. Details Aus- 
tralian Horticultural Correspondence School, 
264 Swansea Rd, Lilydale, Vic. 3140. Tel (03) 
736.1882, (09) 5371360; (02) 449.7810. 


‘or Maintenance Free. 


about gardens ¥ 

Cl an annotated catalogue jenna Sele 
00 titles, 2newsletters ear tal- 
offers x LETT PronIon details worite +0 
BOOKS FOR © GARDENERS. P.0. Box 50 
cone vic. 3199 Pu.(03) 733 76I5- 


oe Indoor or Outdoor use. 
or Lasts a life-time. 
or Imported from England. 
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G.AJ THE GARDEN CENTRE OF MELBOURNE 
18-28 Whitehorse Road Balwyn (03) 817 5992 


Just down the hill from the corner of Burke & Whitehorse Rds. 


Colonial Cottage 
Nursery and Gallery 


a“ 


SERN 


Maxicrop 


out of an ageless source 
- a dynamic plant food 


In Sydney visit a true English style cottage garden nursery—unique, 
distinctive—with its display garden flourishing around an 1882 stone 
farmhouse. 


The NURSERY specialises in fragrant trees, trees for small gardens, 
fragrant shrubs, some quite rare, richly scented old roses, perfumed 
climbers, cottage garden perennials, herbs and groundcovers. 


The Gallery features original paintings of flowers, birds and loved old \ " } 
cottages. Choose a gift from the carefully selected handcrafted pottery, SIL 7 TA - 
needlework, gardening books, or from many other craft items. : = Seaweed Based Plant + Soll Nutrlent 


Open Thursday to Sunday 9-5 p.m. Closed Mon. Tues. Wed. Groups 
by appointment. 


Located at 62 Kenthurst Road, Dural 2158. A2, map 25 UBD. 
Ph, 654 1340. Sorry, no mail orders or catalogue. 


WATER GARDEN SPECIALISTS 


© LIGHT AND PORTABLE 
e IDEAL FOR FISH 
© COMPLETE SAFETY (32 VOLTS) 


e NO PLUMBER 
e NO ELECTRICIAN 
e NO CONCRETER 


o EASILY INSTALLED FOR MORE DETAILS TICK SQUARES 


OF INTEREST AND POST COUPON TO 
GARDEN ART FOUNTAINS 
PTY. LTD. 


CO SELF CONTAINED WATERFALL-FOUNTAIN 


KITS including recirculating pump, trans- 
former, fountain, all fittings and 3 pools made 
from everlasting fibreglass, finished with real 
bushstone. 


O FIBREGLASS NATURAL ROCK POOLS AND 
CREEKS IN ALL SIZES. 

O DOLPHIN SAFE LOW VOLTAGE SUB- 
MERSIBLE PUMPS — 2 and 3 outlets. 


O EXTENSIVE RANGE OF CLASSICAL AND 
MEDITERRANEAN FOUNTAINS, STATUES, 
POTS, COLUMNS AND GARDEN 
FURNITURE. 


(0 UNDERWATER AND OVERHEAD LIGHTS — 
SAFE LOW VOLTAGE. 


(J PoLyponp © - HEAV’’ DUTY FLEXIBLE 
POOL LINER 


CO JAPANESE LANTERNS AND BRIDGES. 


0) BIRDBATHS, SUNDIALS AND 
WEATHERCOCKS. 


(C0 WATER GARDEN LANDSCAPING. 
O BUSHROCK, DRIFTWOOD, CLAM SHELLS. 


CD ALGICIDES AND FILTERS TO KEEP PONDS 
CLEAR. 


269 Parramatta Road, Haberfield 
045 


CORNER OF WOLSELEY STREET 
On northern side of Parramatta Road, 
half km west of Keith Lords 
OPEN 7 DAYS 9-5 


Phone: (02) 798 8370 or (02) 799 6885 


Name@scertecclecrsisstristracesies 
AGOUOSSteyevs5 veers tev istessigegicias 


EFAUL BANGAY 


GARDEN @ DESIGN 


© Creative and qualified garden design and construction. 
¢ An interesting and unusual range of garden furniture. 
© Classic Haddonstone Urns, garden ornaments 
and a large range of terracotta. 
¢ A select range of decorative potted plants and associated gifts. 
¢ Our nursery also offers topiary, rare perennials, 
specialised cottage plants, established plants, 
old fashioned roses and general nursery lines. 
e We are open 7 days a week. 
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Uf Bourchier’s Nursery Y 
| ae | 


Specralising in 
Heritage Roses 
Topiaries and Standards 
Architectural Ironwork 
Garden Detail 
Cottage and Traditional Landscaping Advice 


° J 4 
Bourchiers Nurseries 
291 Payneham Road, Royston Park, S.A. 5070 
(08) 42 1842 


Peg. 


595 Malvern Road, Toorak 3142. Phone: 


(03)2410792 2410793 


ADDONSTONE 


Haddonstone offers the finest garden and architectural ornaments available in high quality reconstituted 
sandstone, all made in classic designs to suit residential and commercial application. 


The Haddonstone range of products includes: 

Pots and Planters Columns and Balustrading 
Paving Slabs f Gate Piers 

Pedestals and Plinths Fountains 

Steps and Edging Pool Surround 

Statues and Ornaments Interior Items 


Please get in touch with us if we can assist you with any of 
these items or anything at all made in stone. We are happy to 
quote and advise; special one off designs are undertaken by 
us regularly for clients in every State. 


THERE ARE HADDONSTONE STOCKISTS IN EVERY STATE. HADDONSTONE AUSTRALIA PTY. LIMITED 
PLEASE CONTACT US FOR PARTICULARS. P.O. BOX 323, 478 ARGYLE ST., MOSS VALE 2577 
AFTER HOURS (02) 328 7282 TELEPHONE (048) 68 3349 FAX (048) 68 3376 


The Making of a Garden 
Gertrude Jekyll 


‘An anthology compiled 


by Cherry Lewis 


DUANE NORRIS GARDEN DESIGNERS PTY LTD 


Shop 8 Queens Court, 118- 122 Queen St., 
Woollahra 2025 — 
Ph. 326 2160 


P.O. Box 154, ' Woollahra 2025 


Write or phone for our new ataloque Please enclose $2. 00. 
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FEAST FOR GARDEN LOVERS 


When You Visit 


Melbourne’s newest and most outstanding nursery set on 214 acres at Mt 
Eliza—the gateway to the beautiful Mornington Peninsula. 


@ Tropical atmosphere surrounds wonderful palms and indoor plants in the 
conservatory style pavilion. 


@ Huge range of ceramic and terra cotta pots, garden furniture and gifts. 
@ Victorian style fernery bedecked with lush ferns and hanging baskets. 


@ Quaint historic early settlers’ cottage surrounded by delightful cottage 
garden, renovated to house Australia’s only total garden bookshop. 


A Tradition of Quality and Service 


Cnr Nepean Highway & Canadian Bay Road, 
Mount Eliza, Vic. 3930 


OPEN EVERY DAY 9:00am-5:00 pm 
Ph: (03) 787 2122 


ENGLISH TEAK FURNITURE ¢ Traditional craftsmanship 
LISTER (Estab. 1895) * Maintenance es 4 
BARLOW TYRIE (Estab. 1920) * Solid, seasoned tea 


e Handsome, comfortable 


BEWARE OF ASIAN COPIES 


RLOW TYRIE — Made in England 


LS, a 


benches 
chairs 
tables 


planters 


Cheviot 4 ft table. 


as Berkeley chairs. 
Severn larwick 4 ft. Also 5 ft, 6 ft, 8 ft and armchair. ANSI eet 


LISTER and BARLOW TYRIE traditional outdoor and garden furniture adds timeless good taste to the environment 
together with strength and lasting beauty. All benches available in varying sizes and with matching chairs. Sole Australian 
distributor of English Lister and Barlow Tyrie teak furniture, Sussex trug baskets and Versaille tubs. 


PARK LANE GARDEN FURNITURE 


87 Winston Avenue, Daw Park, S.A. 5041. Tel. (08) 276 9988 


For stockist information and trade enquiries, phone: 


N.SW. (02) 73 1057 * VIC. (03) 727 1014 * WA. (09) 478 2488 


* QLD. (07) 277 6755 * A.CT. (062) 80 5022 
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Looking Forward — To an 
Australian Garden 


It may not have escaped the notice of some of our readers 
that, according to some authorities, Australia is 200 years old 
this year. Some may argue that it is, in fact, a good deal older 
but we won’t go into that. 

As looking backwards is clearly going to occupy much of 
our collective time during the year we may as well start by 
looking back at the somewhat paradoxical situation which 
existed in the early days of settlement, when strenuous and 
often futile efforts were being made to establish English style 
gardens in the unfamiliar and harsh climate. At the same 
time the gardening cognoscenti back home were becoming 
wildly enthusiastic about the unfamiliar and strange looking 
plants now being sent home from Australia by the boat load. 
The London nursery firm of Conrad Loddiges, for example, 
in 1826 listed no fewer than nineteen different hakeas, thirty- 
one eucalypts and ten grevilleas. 

The interest in Australian plants amongst English 
gardeners, however, waned after 1840, since they were largely 
unsuccessful outdoors, and could not stand up to the 
conditions inside the new “stove” houses, with their high 
watering regimes, which consequently were filled with more 
tropical plants. On the other hand, the pursuit of the English 
style garden in Australia has continued, almost unabated, to 
the present day. 

It is, of course, a highly illogical pursuit. The climate and 
the quality of light we enjoy is far removed from the Northern 
Hemisphere, and there are few areas in Australia where an 
English herbaceous border is either practical or at home. 
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Neither does it make much sense from the social viewpoint 
either, since we have become, whether we like it or not, a 
multicultural nation. Edna Walling thought a Mediterranean 
style garden was more appropriate. Why not, indeed? Why 
not Spanish courtyards, Italianate squares or Greek gardens? 

A good deal has been written recently on the question of 
an Australian garden design ethos. The landscape 
architecture profession seems to be struggling hard with the 
problem but has not yet been able to come up with anything 
more than a few cliches. They do concede, however, that we 
have progressed beyond the “rocks and sleepers” stage, and 
that an Australian garden does not necessarily have to contain 
only Australian plants. 

The point has been made that countries such as Brazil, 
after being tied to their mother country (in this case Portugal) 
for a century or more, have now established a strong national 
concept which bears no relation to that of the country of their 
origin. We in Australia have not so far achieved this. Perhaps, 
in our year of looking backwards, we may be able to draw 
sufficient from our past, and our present, to synthesize a 
design concept for an Australian garden that will be valid in 
the years to come. 


TIM NORTH 
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Trevor Nottle 


Trevor Nottle has been a regular contributor to this 
Journal since its inception. He has been a keen plantsman 
and collector of plants since he was a teenager doing odd 
gardening jobs for pocket money. 

In 1979 he founded Heritage Roses Australia, an 
organization devoted to the study and cultivation of old- 
fashioned roses. His first book, “Growing Old-fashioned 
Roses in Australia and New Zealand”, was published in 1983; 
“The Cottage garden Revived” and “Growing Perennials” 
followed in 1984. 

His own garden in the Adelaide Hills is crammed with 
old roses (he has over 400), clematis, bulbs and perennials. 
He writes fifty or so letters a week to gardeners and plant 
collectors all over the world, and receives about the same 
number in return. His working week is spent in teaching 
handicapped children. 

- Later this year he will be visiting the United States, to 
lecture at the Third International Heritage Rose Conference 


and at the Huntingdon Museum in California, and the 
United Kingdom, where he will lecture at the Museum of 
Garden History in South London. 


Dr Roger Spencer 


Roger Spencer is Horticultural Botanist at the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Melbourne, where he is responsible for the 
Garden’s records, seed room, and the curation of material 
for the horticultural herbarium, as well as routine 
identification of plants from both public and private gardens. 

He has a B.Sc. from the University of Aberystwyth in 
Wales, and a M.Sc. and Ph.D. from the University of 
Melbourne. 

He has a special interest in the historical aspects of 
horticulture and has contributed to studies of historic 
landscapes and gardens in Maldon and Ballarat, as well as 
conservation analyses for the Beechworth Cemetery and 
Churchill Island homestead. Other interests include 19th 
century plants and planting styles in Australia. 


Third International Heritage Rose Conference 
and Seventh Huntingdon Symposium on Old Roses 


The Huntingdon Botanical Gardens, San Marino, 
California, will host the combined Third International 
Heritage Rose Conference and Seventh Huntingdon 
Symposium on Old Roses, from 28th April to Ist May 1988. 

Scheduled events include a private viewing of rare rose 
books from the Huntingdon’s collection, a tour of the J. Paul 
Getty Museum and Garden, an innovative workshop/clinic 
with displays and exhibits, a sale of Huntingdon-grown own 
root roses, a banquet featuring the presentation of the Lester 
F.Harrell Old Rose Award, and a chance to study and 
photograph roses in the Huntingdon’s Rose Garden and the 
Rose Study Plot. 

Speakers will include; Peter Beales from England, who 
will deliver the keynote address; David Ruston from Australia, 
who will demonstrate flower arranging; Toni Sylvester from 
New Zealand, who will speak on companion planting with 
roses; Trevor Nottle from Australia who will speak on old 
roses and cottage gardening in Australia; Barbara Worl from 
Palo Alto, California, who will present a programme on 
David Austin’s roses; Ruth Knoph from North Carolina, who 
will speak on her work in preserving old garden roses in the 
south of the U.S.; and John C. MacGregor IV, who will speak 
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on the rose in southern California. Other speakers will come 
from France, Bermuda and Switzerland. 

A post conference tour to northern California is planned. 
This tour will include the rose growing fields in Wasco, 
Yosemite National Park, Columbia State Historical Park, 
private and public gardens in the San Francisco area, a 
western barbecue in Watsonville and a stop in Monterey. 

Requests for further information or a registration form- 
brochure should be sent to; 

Clair G. Martin III, 

Huntingdon Botanical Gardens, 

1151 Oxford Road, 

San Marino, CA 91108, U.S.A. 


U.S.A. GARDEN TOUR - MAY 5TH, 1988 


There is still an opportunity to join this tour— 
Escorted by Tim & Keva North 


Write now for details to P.O. Box 588 Bowral — 
or telephone (048) 61 1884 — you will see some of the 
finest public and private gardens and won’t be disappointed. 


Garden 
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A New Herb Garden After One Year 


by Roger Spencer 


It is now over a year since the new Herb Garden at 
Melbourne”s Royal Botanic Gardens was officially opened 
amid celebrations featuring crafts, herbal materials, music 
and folk-dancing by school children. We have now had 
sufficient time to take stock and prepare for the coming year. 

If you have not had a chance to visit the Herb Garden, it 
is at its best from mid-October to the end of December. 
Constructed of brick it is designed according to a traditional 
cartwheel pattern and contains extensive collections of 
culinary, medicinal, frangrant-flowered, fragrant-leaved and 
Australian herbs. The central “wheel” of raised beds is 
slightly sunken in relation to the surrounding beds which 
enclose the Garden with shrubs. There is informally-terraced 
rockwork at the southern end which contains a good range 
of Santolina spp., Lavender Cotton, Lavandula spp., 
Lavenders and many scented pelargoniums. In the centre of 
the Garden is an armillary sphere sundial (armillary sphere 
sundials have been discussed in detail in an earlier issue of 
the Garden Journal); this has been cast in bronze, weighs 
over half a tonne and must be the largest of its kind in 
Australia. Sculpted by Studio Massee, this makes a fine 
central feature to the Garden, its form echoing the lines of 
the raised beds. 

There are several lessons that have been learned after our 
first year. Firstly, a single season is quite sufficient for many 
culinary (and other) herbs to establish most impressive 
mounds of foliage. In the first year of growth the leaves are 
fresh and lush, appearing to grow more quickly in our climate 
than in that of Europe. Although cutting the plants back 
hard when the growing season has ended (as is generally 
recommended) will produce satisfactory re-growth in the 
spring, there are often tough, rooty bases to the plants and, 
in the case of the sub-shrubs, trimmed stumps that, for at 
least the early part of the growing season in spring, look leggy 
and unattractive. 

The answer is, of course, to have new plants each year. 
This is hardly necessary in the home garden where plants 
can mingle, fall all over one another and generally make 
whoopee with their neighbours. It is a bit different in a 
Botanic Garden where close public scrutiny demands a high 
moral standard of the plants which, enclosed in special display 
beds, must also look well-groomed and well-behaved. 
Starting plants afresh each year means the hard work of 
taking cuttings and nurturing young plants, but the fresh 
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vigour of the new growth makes the extra bother well worth 
while; there is also some consolation in the fact that herbs 
are amongst the easiest of plants to propagate. 

All of our plants have labels which show their botanical 
family, common name and country of origin; as a special 
feature they also carry pictorial symbols on them indicating 
whether the use of the plant is medicinal, culinary, fragrant, 
or insect-repellant. The labels of the occasional poisonous 
plant parade a skull and cross-bones. There is no doubt that 
these accurately labelled and beautifully maintained plants 


Oak Lawn 
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e Origanums and Cat-plants 

. A mixture of culinary herbs 

. The parsley family 

. A range of basils and low-growing culinary thymes 
. Wormwoods, chamomile and other composites 

. Various onions, garlic, etc, borage and comfrey 

. Mostly sages, also savouries and rosemary 
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have attracted a steady stream of casual visitors, coach tours 
and school groups. The planting design has been created to 
please the senses as well as the intellect, fragrant plants being 
deliberately planted around the periphery: all paths are wide 
enough for wheelchairs. There has, however, been a cost. It 
was hoped that the circular edge of the Garden and the walls 
of the central raised beds would be softened by trailing plants 
clambering enthusiastically over the brickwork. 
Unfortunately the zeal of the plants has been squashed by 
adult bottoms and childrens’ shoes. For those people who 
wish to savour the aroma of the herbs we have recommended 
a “herbal caress”, a gentle stroke with the open palm — but 
rather a lot of picking has gone on! 

None of this has caused a serious problem, but we have 
had to take a few compensating steps. Supervision of the 
Garden has been increased, especially at the weekends. A 
brief period of closure from the end of winter until early 
spring has allowed the gardening staff time for an 
uninterrupted stocktake and refurbishing, while the plants 
have a short term of unhampered growth. Unobtrusive metal 
hoops have been sunk in a few areas to discourage people 
from wandering out of bounds. 

These measures should be sufficient to keep up a high 
standard of presentation. Even the sundial which, within a 
day of its installation had its face scratched by tiny feet 
mistaking it for play equipment, is remarkably rugged, 
despite its smooth lines, and will withstand some rough 
treatment. 

For the future we hope to maintain and extend the 
collections and to produce technical publications on some 
of the major herb genera. As a Botanic Garden we can assist 
in sorting out some of the nomenclatural confusion 


On the opening day 


surrounding lavenders, mints, origanums and many other 
herb genera. 

The Herb Garden has had steady support from both the 
Friends of the Botanic Gardens and the Herb Society of 
Victoria. Without the assistance of the Herb Society the 
Garden could not have been developed at all. Thé Royal 
Botanic Gardens must thank them for a major financial 
donation towards the purchase of the magnificient sundial, 
for the organisation of our supply of bricks and for keen 
members who attend the Herb Garden at weekends, 
answering questions for the public and discouraging any 
hanky panky. 

The Herb Society of Victoria surely must be one of the 
most successful horticultural societies in Australia. After its 
foundation in 1980 the initial enthusiasm has gained 
momentum and there are now 600 financial members of 


Bank of lavenders, cotton lavender and scarlet pelargoniums 


which about 150 gather each month for talks, activities and 
exchange of information and plants. A special feature of the 
Society is the Field Trips, until recently mostly confined to 
Victoria with the occasional foray interstate. But there have 
been two trips to China and more recent trips will be to 
Tasmania and Western Australia. The President, Ray 
Boatman, already has plans underway for a visit to New 
Zealand in 1989. 

Industrious activity in the society has culminated in the 
hosting of the First International Herb Conference with the 
theme “Herbs for Health and Happiness from the Dreamtime 
to the 21st Century”. All the world”s major Herb Societies 
have been invited as well as local and interstate groups. 

This conference will last for four days from Thursday April 
7th until Sunday April 10th 1988. Scheduled events include 
an opening Cocktail Party, a conducted tour of the 
Dandenong Ranges and Mornington Peninsular, workshops 
and a banquet. Guest speakers for the Conference include: 
Dr. Malcolm Stuart, editor of “Herbs and Herbalism” and 
a former Director of the Herb Society of the U.K., also Gillian 
Painter from New Zealand the authoress of “The Herb 
Garden Displayed” and “A Garden of Old Fashioned and 
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below: 
The Armillary Sphere sundial 


Unusual Herbs”. From Australia there is Carol Newton- 
Smith, a former President of the Society now living in 
Queensland and an expert on the herbal properties of 
Australian native plants, and also Dr. Judyth McLeod of 
Honeysuckle Cottage to speak on old fashioned roses. 

The Society hopes that this will become a biennial event 
with different Australian states and even different countries 
acting as hosts. 


Further Information 


A detailed brochure about the Herb Garden is available 
for $1 (excluding postage) from the Friends’ Bookshop, 
Melbourne Royal Botanic Gardens, South Yarra 3141. 

For more information about the First Australian 
International Herb Conference contact the Conference 
Secretary: Ruth Langley (tel (03) 544 2884). If you wish to 
know more about The Herb Society of Victoria contact 
Membership Secretary: Jan Dilworth (tel(03)376 0508). 

Both can be contacted through the mailing address: P.O. 
Box 2239, St. Kilda West, Victoria, 3182. 
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The Burrendong Arboretum 


by J.A. Harris 


Recently the word “arboretum” has been occurring more 
and more often in the media. As many of you know, it is 
derived from the Latin work “arbor” for “tree” and it has 
come to mean a place for growing trees, though some 
dictionaries describe it more particularly as “a place in which 
a collection of different trees and shrubs is cultivated for 
scientific and educational purposes”. 

The Burrendong Arboretum is such a place. It is situated 
on the Central Western Slopes of New South Wales 26 km 
south of Wellington and 94 km north of the city of Orange. 
It overlooks the waters backed up by the Burrendong Dam. 
‘It comprises 162 ha of land ranging from rough rocky hills 
through gentle gravel and loam slopes to an area of flat and, 
in places, swampy land. It lies within that part of New South 
Wales designated as the area of uniform rains with an average 
rainfall of 685 mm. 

The idea of establishing an arboretum in this area came 
from its founder, George Althofer, O.A.M., who, in the 
nineteen thirties, as a nurseryman specializing in the growing 
of Australian natives for sale became aware, in the course of 
his travels seeking seed, of the destruction of such plants in 
their native habitat caused by the expansion of the 
argicultural, pastoral, sylvicultural and mining industries and 
even by the increase in urban and sub-urban growth. 

He conceived the idea of starting an arboretum which 
would provide a sanctuary for, and a living museum of, much 
of the unique flora of Australia that could be grown in the 
climate of this area, and particularly of those species that 
were becoming rare, endangered or threatened. 

When in 1964 land was made available at Burrendong for 
this purpose by the Soil Conservation Commission of 
N.S.W., George Althofer enlisted the services of a small band 
of local native plant enthusiasts to help make his conception 
concrete. The first plantings were made in 1964 when 1,275 
plants were planted. Since then the bank of enthusiasts has 
grown into the Burrendong Arboretum Association with a 
membership of about 500 of which more than one quarter 
are life members. Members come from all the Australian 
States and some even from overseas countries. To early 1987 
a total of 96,683 plants have been planted. Of course not all 
the plants have survived owing to droughts, frosts, and 
depredations of hares, rabbits, marsupials and mowers etc. 
However a stocktake is underway and it is thought that the : 
survival rate will turn out to be between 50% and 60%. This Lasiopetalum schultzenii 
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Hakea multulineata 
Lambertia multiflora 


left: 
below: 


All colour photos by courtesy of Peter Althofer 


Hakea costata 


left: 
above: 
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would give a probable present total of over 50,000 plants 
growing in the arboretum. We think some 2,000 different 
species are represented in our holdings and that over 200 
rare or threatened species are included. 

It is estimated that some 500,000 plants can be grown here 
and that perhaps we may be able to plant around 10,000 
different plants species. As far as possible plants are not grown 
as isolated specimens but in groups or groves of ten to one 
hundred plants. 

One of the most complete arboreta in the world is that at 
Kew, England, where it monopolizes 117 ha comprising the 
Royal Botanic Gardens and contains trees and shrubs 
representing about 4,500 different species and varieties. It 
was founded in 1762 but was not opened to the public until 
1841. In the U.S.A. the Arnold Arboretum at Boston ranks 
with Kew in size and greatness. It was commenced in 1869 
and now comprises 107 ha planted with about 6,500 species 
and varieties of trees, shrubs and vines belonging to about 
340 different genera. It is managed by Harvard University. 

In 1927 the National Arboretum was founded at 
Washington, D.C., U.S.A., and its area of some 162 ha is 
owned and controlled by the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

It can be seen therefore that the Burrendong Arboretum 

-bids fair to equal in size and importance the great arboreta 
of the world. However unlike the arboreta of the Northern 
Hemisphere whose collections in the main come from all 
over the world, the Burrendong Arboretum confines its 
collection to Australian native plants. 

Our plant material is received on exchange from the 
National Botanic Garden in Canberra and from the Botanic 
Gardens of all the Australian States as well as from 
enthusiastic voluntary plant collectors all over the continent 
and from collecting expeditions organized by the staff of the 
arboretum. 

In the twenty-three years of its existence the arboretum 
has acquired an extensive range of plants — from the Ghost 
Gums of Central Australia, Royal Hakeas of Western 
Australia, Bloodwoods of Queensland and Mallees of Victoria 
to the Wattles of South Australia and Mint Bushes of New 
South Wales; from the Poverty Bushes of the arid inland to 
the Sheoaks and Banksias of the Coast; and from tall eucalypts 
to tiny prostrate cover plants. 

Already we have over 200 different species of Acacia, well 
over 100 different Eucalypts, 80 different Hakeas and more 
than 150 species of Grevillea as well as many other genera, 
in our living collection. 

In 1982, after a visit in 1981 by about 40 of its members, 
mostly from the Northern Hemisphere, the International 
Dendrology Society presented the Burrendong Arboretum 
with its Arboretum Award for Merit 1982, the fourth only 
such award made in the seventy years of the Society’s 
existence, for the outstanding work being done here. 

A Shade Area for growing ferns and other plants requiring 
similar conditions was built in 1980 by covering part of a 
valley with a suspended cable roof, thatched with Melaleuca 
brush, and covering about 1,300 square metres. At the time 
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it was the second largest construction of this kind in Australia 
and was done mostly with voluntary labour and gifts of 
money. As it is now full of plants a second shade structure 
has recently been completed to accommodate all the new 
ferns that are continually being donated. The new area covers 
about 4,000 square metres of ground and the roof is propped 
up on two masts which give, in places, a height of about thirty 
feet above ground level so that taller plants can be grown 
under it. 

Although the arboretum receives a substantial amount of 
government funding it depends to a large extent on private 
help in the way of donations and voluntary work. In fact over 
the past five years the voluntary work has averaged 367 man- 
days of eight hours per year — quite a sum if one were to 
put a current wage value on it. 

There is usually something to see at the arboretum 
throughout the year. In May and June the Hakeas and 
Dodonaeas start flowering and continue their display right 
through the winter. August brings an abundance of blossom 
from many different species of Acacia. In September the 
flowering shrubs add their contribution of colour to the 
landscape and in October and November the Callistemons 
and Melaleucas are usually at their best. During the other 
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months, and indeed, almost at any time you will find some 
Eucalypts in flower somewhere. 

In the arboretum there are about 48 km of service and 
access roads and there are footpaths in some areas leading 
in amongst the plants. It is possible to drive to many parts 
and then to walk around to see what plants you are interested 
in. It is not like a botanic garden in that there are no sealed 
roads or paths. The country is fairly rough and many of the 
plants are not in beds but planted in amongst the grass and 
older trees. You need country clothes and good stout walking 
shoes, not your best ones. If visiting we like you to call at the 
office at the plant nursery to get information as to the best 
places to go to and the best ways of getting there. 

The arboretum caters for the botanist who is making 
studies of special plants; the horticulturist whose interest is 
in the propagation of plants and in the development of new 
and interesting forms or varieties of plant species by selective 
cross-breeding; the entomologist and the plant pathologist 
who seek information on attack by insects or disease-carrying 
micro-organisms on our native flora; the commercial 
nurseryman and the landscape gardener who want to 
evaluate the aesthetic effect of rare or unusual forms of our 
plant life with a view to including them in parks, home or 
public gardens or in general landscape work; the overseas 
visitor who desires to see as many of our native plants as 
possible in the limited time at his or her disposal; and finally 
those members of the general public who are interested in 
the appearance and names of many of the plants native to 
their country. 

Students, school parties, scientists and interested people 
who wish to make use of the arboretum for their various 
purposes are all welcome. However it must be remembered 
that while admission is free it is restricted to the extent that 
an arboretum cannot become a public park in the sense of 
a recreational or picnic area where people can wander at will. 
In view of this and of the size of the area and the complexity 
of its roads it must be understood that the best way to see the 
Burrendong Arboretum is to be taken around by a member 
of the staff of the arboretum or a member of the Burrendong 
Arboretum Association. If you want to be taken around it is 
best to telephone and ask if it can be arranged. The arboretum 
telephone number is (068) 467454. 


If you want to stay in the area Wellington is the closest 
town and is well supplied with motels and hotels. It is about 
half an hour’s travelling time from there to the arboretum 
on a bitumen road which is well sign posted. If you prefer to 
rough it, accommodation is available in the Burrendong State 
Recreation Area where you can hire a caravan or a camping 
site. It is well to telephone and book as the Recreation Area 
is often booked out at popular times. There is a kiosk there 
where food or meals can be purchased. The arboretum 
adjoins the Recreation Area. 

Some people find Australian natives hard to grow. All 
gardeners seem to have some trouble with their gardens. As 
Karel Capek says in his book “The Gardener’s Year” a 
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gardener usually finds:- 

1.That the most valuable, gratifying, and altogether 
indispensalbe plants are those which he has not in his garden. 

2. That all he has is “rather delicate”, and “is inclined to 
get frozen”; or that he has planted side by side one plant 
“which requires moisture” and another “which must be 
protected against damp”; that the one that he has planted 
with special care in the open sunshine requires full shade 
and vice versa, 

3. That he has not any of the, according to the catalogue, 
370 or more kinds of plants which exist and which “deserve 
better attention”, and “ought not to be left out of any garden”, 
or which are at least “perfectly new and surprising varieties 
surpassing by far all previous ones”. 

No wonder some gardeners tend towards melancholia! 
However, Australian plants offer considerable scope for 
horticulture and they have evolved to suit our climate. 

Species selection is most important in growing Australian 
plants in cultivation. So choose only those which will grow 
well under the prevailing conditions of soil and climate that 
exist in your area. In the Central Western Slopes division of 
New South Wales we live, broadly speaking, in the temperate 
zone — temperatures are cold in winter and hot in summer. 
Frosts are common and may be severe. In this zone a large 
range of species can be grown — local species plus some of 
those from inland, highland, subtropical and subalpine areas. 

Adequate soil preparation ensures rapid establishment. 
Plants die in many cases because of poor preparation. Most 
deaths in heavy soil are due to waterlogging but deaths can 
also occur in light soils because of dryness, not enough water 
being held for the plant’s needs. 

Remove all weeds — dig to 25 or 30 cms. — if necessary 
drain or use sandhills, mounds or raised beds. For these raised 
areas suggestions are : 50% coarse river sand to 50% friable 
loam; or 75% sand to 25% loam; or 33% sand to 50% loam 
and 17% gravel or screenings. 

The use of fertilizers is open to discussion. Most plants 
will respond. Generally species from rainforests, mountains 
or valleys will stand higher applications and those from dry 
areas less. 

Sensitive species are Adenanthos, Banksia, Boronia, 
Brachysema, Conospermum, Dryandra, Grevillea, Hakea, 
Isopogon, Kennedia, Lambertia, Petrophile and Pultenaea. 

Pruning — most native plants benefit; the best best time 
to do it is after or at flowering except when doing tip pruning. 

Good gardening to you all. 


Note 


J.A. Harris is Chairman of the Burrendong Arboretum 
Association. 


Anatolian Cherries 


by Dorothy Downes 


We had been cruising in the Sporades, the north eastern 
islands of Greece, en route to the Turkish coast. Sailing 
overnight from Limnos harbour, where the fleet gathered 
in 1915 for the assault on Gallipolli, we arrived next morning 
in the Dardanelles, and after battling against the 4 knot 
current, finally moored at the old town of Cannakale. We 
planned to visit the nearby site of Troy and Anzac Cove. The 
latter can be reached by taxi after a short ferry ride across to 
European Turkey. Bad weather forced us to wait on in 
Cannakale for a week. Our enforced stay was brightened by 
the fact that it coincided with the short season of (so-called 
in Cannakale) Anatolian cherries, on sale on stalls and in all 
the tiny fruit shops of the old stone-built town. Anatolian 
cherries — like no cherry we had ever eaten — plum sized, 
deep red approaching black, soft juicy flesh, flavour 
reflecting the very essence of cherry — so irresistible that 
the youngest member of our crew overate them with rather 


- uncomfortable results. 


Much of the conversation during that week centred on 
the cherry and its origins. Between us we knew that the cherry 
was of the genus Prunus, and the family Rosaceae, and had 
been developed mainly from two species found wild — 
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Prunus avium, sweet-fruited, and Prunus cerasus, sour- 
fruited. We also knew that the ancient habitations of the two 
cherries are similar, from the Caspian Sea and Armenia, to 
Western Anatolia and the environs of Constantinople 
(modern Istanbul). One of us knew the classical story that 
Lucullus (110-57 B.C. wealthy Roman soldier in command 
of the war against the King of Armenia and famous also as 
an epicure) introduced the cherry to Rome from the town of 
Cerasus on the Black Sea coast of what is now Turkey. 
Return to Australia gave us access to libraries and we 
consulted two very interesting and informative books, de 
Candolle’s “Origin of Cultivated Plants” (1909) and 
Simmons’ “Manual of Fruit” (1978), plus an article by 
Bagenal on the history and development of cultivated fruits 
published in the Agricultural Review (1954). De Candolle 
considered that the sweet cherry grew wild around the 
Caspian Sea over 2000 years ago, and that the sour cherry 
was already becoming naturalized about the beginning of 
Greek civilization. Bagenal suggests that as the wild cherry 
was to be found in the mountainous parts of Greece, Italy 
and Spain, the new fruit introduced by Lucullus was Prunus 
cerasus (after which the town Cerasus was named) improved 
by selection by the citizens of Cerasus for their gardens, of 
the best wild fruit trees. By the time of Pliny (1st century 
B.C.) at least ten varieties of cherry in Roman gardens were 
recorded. The Romans are credited with bringing their 
varieties to Britain. Today there are well over 1000 forms of 
the sweet cherry, over 300 varieties in Britain alone. 
Careful study of a descriptive list of many of these varieties 
failed to identify our Anatolian cherries. A recent newspaper 
article in the “Australian” described a cherry very similar, 
now being carefully cultivated near Young, N.S.W. to 
produce fewer but perfect specimens on each tree, by a 
Sydney businessman-cum orchardist. These are being grown 


, 


"for the Japanese market. According to the report the Japanese 


gourmet is willing to pay $18 for one perfect cherry. We have 
decided it would be cheaper to return to Cannakale for the 


_,. Anatolian cherry season! 
SS 
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Of Snakes, Privet and Wild Camellia 


by Kay Overell 


Azalea hedges grow on the footpaths in the heart of Tokyo. 
So does the ginkgo tree. Both species’ leaves are strictly 
clipped and laden with grit. The skies of the east’s most 
spectacular industrial power rain grit and money. The 
Yorkshiremen got it right: where there’s muck, there’s brass. 
And the locals thrive on it, the whole fantastic grid, 120 
million strong and peaking on constant overload. Some days 
just maintaining an even strain makes for human triumph. 
Some days you breathe in and you know whatever just passed 
down your trachea wasn’t air because air doesn’t burn slightly 
as you inhale. You begin to think you can live without oxygen. 
You begin to think this is evolutionary triumph, the ascent 
of post-oxygen man. 

Then somebody tells you you’re stepping out of the grid 
for a week. You’re going somewhere with real air, you’re going 
to Niijima. Your’ve never been there, but they say it isn’t 
crowded. You wonder about inviting the azaleas and ginkgos 
along so they can see how their primitive forbears existed in 
pure air. 

It takes three hours through traffic and heat to get to Chuo 
Airport. You arrive on time. The journey is a triumph. You 
overcome the odds, the clogged tollways overhung with 
flashing signs indicating congestion levels all the way down 
the line, the secondary streets, none of which are named. At 
any given moment half the extant motorists on the grid are 
lost and seeking verbal directions. There is a saying in Tokyo 
that addresses are a western hang-up. 

Anyway, you’re high above the grid now and its fun 
because you like the slight constant fear that light aircraft 
flight gives you. And there is Fuji, on your right, brooding 
above the low cloud, its upper slopes streaked in early 
summer snow. The sight of it sends a murmur through the 
ten seats. Fujisan always does that to the locals, a murmur, 
a rustle, a bow of acknowledgement. 

Forty minutes south of Tokyo and you’re landing on a 
volcanic upthrust in the Pacific. It’s part of Japan but doesn’t 
seem so. It’s wild, but not with mossy banks dappled by maple 
leaves. Niijima is primeval, like the terrifying Japali coast in 
Hawaii, except the colours are sombre, there are none of the 
aqua or ultramarine blues of the tropics. 

You begin to recover from the threatening senmirecttiy of 
the geography and realise something nice is happening to 
you. As you deplane and walk across the hot runway you 
remember something you’d forgotten — how it feels to move 
freely, how it feels to move without first checking to see if 
the space you had in mind isn’t already occupied. Also the 
air, it’s blowing in fresh from the Pacific. You breathe in 
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wildly — but — what is that? What is that familiar evil scent? 
No, it couldn’t be. But it is. You know because you’ve looked 
off into the summer glare beyond the runway and you see 
what your nose already told you was there — privet, in flower. 
All the bush around the runway is privet and its flowering 
just for you. Domo arrigato Niijima. Now how soon does 
that ten seater return to Tokyo? If you have to choose, you'll 
take the grid over the privet anyday. 

The drive to the minshuku — a Japanese guest house — 
confirms that Niijima is the world capital of privet. Here is 
something else over which you must triumph. 

To do so, at first, its best to keep to town, there isn’t much 
of it growing in town. But town is a fairly grim affair. In 
August people come here to holiday, but the village the 
minshuku is in, the one closest to the venue for the surfing 
contest, the reason you’re here, doesn’t have an open 
summertime ambience. It reminds you more exactly of one 
of those dying mining villages in the hostile interior of 
Cornwall. (They have surfing contests in Cornwall too, 
which is why you’ve been there). This village, whose name 
is unknown looks as if at any moment it could shut down 
entirely, cut itself off completely from bleak winds 
threatening from up there on the Russian tundra. 

It costs A$ 10 a day to hire a bicycle that gets you out into 
the privet-infested hills. Riding up into the hills, past market 
garden patches of beans, lots and lots of beans, the privet 
thins and you see something quite miraculous, something 
you never really counted on seeing — camellias, growing 
wild, an understorey in the hill forests. You start exclaiming 
loudly, repeating loudly, and boring everyone else because 
they appreciate nothing of your discovery. You are alone in 
your wonder. You don’t know it it is Camellia japonica. The 
leaf is somewhat smaller than your japonicas at home, but 
perhaps civilisation makes plants fat as well as people. 

You also see the simple wild hydrangea, a primitive lace 
cap, but you don’t get excited about it. You’ve seen it before 
in Japan, on the Chiba peninsula, wild by the roadside with 
the daylilies. 

The camellia understorey demands closer inspection and 
you leave your bicycle and peer into the bush, and, yes, it is 
what you thought it was at a distance: some kind of wild 
Trachelospermum. It isn’t jasminoides, the leaf is smaller and 
the flower is stained with a nicotine-coloured yellow centre. 

In the roadside tangle you also see — in flower — some 
kind of wild Weigela — a pale rosey colour. It could be W. 
rosea, W. japonica or W. floribunds. Your botanical knowledge 
isn’t extensive enough to know, still, you see something au 


sauvage you’ve only ever known as a domestic captive, and 
its a big thrill, identification or no. 

Foothill riding, after a few days becomes tame. You aim 
now for the peaks and ridges that so frightened you on arrival. 
On Niijima you can push your bicycle up a couple of 
thousand feet of hair-pin turns. All the locals passing in their 
Datsuns or Toyotas will laugh at such gaijin folly. They tell 
you — in Jinglish — that you can’t go up on a bicycle. You 
begin to think there’s a law against it, but you’re basically a 
bucaneering colonial, not too stressed by trivial can or can’t 
do’s, so you keep pushing your bicycle up the peaks and ridges 
and Team Japan keeps laughing at you. Finally you figure 
they meant the road is too steep to ride up which you already 
know. But your right arm man is philosophical about the 
endeavour. He says it’s the same as paddling out through big 
surf so you can ride a wave back in again. You push your 
bike to the top and ride down, screaming with fear at the 
angle of elevation and the speed. 

But before you come down you pause at the top and you’re 
so high the clouds rush by your face and the sun is a pale 
disc. Below you valleys fall thick with some delicate conifer. 
The forest in the valley is very beautiful, very Northern 
Hemisphere, very foreign. There is no feeling of bonding 
with that kind of vegetation. Your bare feet never knew that 
vegetation. In fact, it is such a wilderness you think not even 
Northern Hemisphere feet have known it. And that’s a 
strange feeling in Japan, to look at a place man may never 
have walked. 

At your feet, before the precipice, grows a little single white 
rose, on a low mat-like bush that creeps out onto the warmth 
of the ridge road. Through the white roses something else 
creeps out for the warmth of the asphalt road, snakes, plenty 
of them. 

Now here I’ll have to change from the second person to 
the first because I cannot speak of snakes with cool second 
person detachment. Rudyard Kipling called it — ‘the 
whiteman’s fear of the serpent”. I call it the colonial child’s 
fearful conditioning: “Don’t touch one — EVER! Do you 
hear?” That’s what they told us from our earliest years. Both 
the right arm man and I grew up in marginal bushland, on 
the edges of newly-built places. We both have mothers who 
had to get a spade from the garage and find and kill the snake 
we told her we’d seen sunning near the back door. When the 
right arm man and I went down that mountain on our 
bicycles, the sun had shifted so that there were snakes all 
over the road. Some had been recently squashed by cars, 
others were disappearing into the mats of roses, all of them 
terrified, as we meant them to be, by our screams of revulsion 
as we sped by. 

Later we found out the snakes weren’t poisonous. But ours 
is a fear clean of rational perspectives. A snake is a snake. 
Anyway, the surfing contest was approaching its climax, we 
still had two players left in the game and all I saw of the 
vegetation after that were the hydrangeas that grow wild even 
on the hot sandy foreshore. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


REFLECTION ON ROSES... 


| thought | would share with you, in this column, some 
of the highlights of my rose garden as the summer proceeds. 

The season was heralded by the species and species 
hybrids, and the beautiful single white Nevada gave its usual 
spectacular display with hundreds of huge butterfly flowers 
arching the branches down with their weight. It is irresistable 
and does repeat. However, of the single whites it is hard to 
imagine anything more beautiful than Dupontii, which has 
only one long flowering but it is so exquite one can happily 
wait another year. The foliage is soft and greyish and a perfect 
foil for the starkly white velvety flowers whose only 
adornment is a little bunch of yellow stamens. This simple 
beauty | have growing in a corner of my high stone wall (in 
fact | have two bushes together so it is a strong statement), 
and its neighbour is Highdownensis. They are most 
compatible as the latter has soft slightly ferny foliage and 
is a shrub of beautiful form even without the bonus of perfect 
small rosy single flowers and flagon-shaped brilliant red hips 
in autumn. 

To complete this corner New Dawn cascades over the 
stone wall from the other side and its long festoons of softest 
pink highly scented double flowers happily intermingle with 
its more virginal neighbours. At their feet is a carpet of pink 
and white helianthemums, a group of pink lavenders and 
some Stachys lanata. 

This year Wedding Day and Albertine have finally met over 
the entrance arch in the high wall. These two roses reach 
perfection at exactly the same time and were breathtaking, 
both from their pervasive scent and the sheer beauty of their 
spectacle —a froth of pink and white intertwined. 

Straight through the arch and again in full flower at the 
same time one's eye was stopped by a hedge of Stanwell 
Perpetual. This pretty little soft pink rose with its ferny foliage 
makes a stunning low hedge with an intoxicating scent. 

Others roses | must mention are Fruhlingsgold, which has 
climbed a nearby Malus floribunda and must have reached 
12 or 15 feet. It flowered with the apple and is still flowering 
now, on Christmas Eve. It is enjoying more than partial shade. 
Beside it and romping up the nearby Quercus is Nancy 
Hayward, again in partial shade and not minding at all. And 
underneath them all, in dense shade, Penelope blooms 
perpetually with a fragile delicacy. 


Fully descriptive rose catalogue $2.50 


JUDITH PFEIFFER, CLOYNE NURSERY 


Rose Valley Road, Cooma, N.S.W. 2630 
Telephone (064) 52 1063. 


NURSERY OPEN SEVEN DAYS A WEEK 
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Gargoyles and Dragons 


“Gargoyles and Dragons” is the name of Graeme and 
Angela Foote’s workshop/studio in Glen Iris, an inner suburb 
of Melbourne. 

Graeme always had a great desire to work in terracotta, 
and the opportunity to do just that came about ten years ago. 

Gargoyles, dragons, griffins and eagles, hand-sculptured 
to original designs of the French Gothic and Edwardian 
periods is an intriguing (perhaps perplexing) concept, but 
it could be just the thing for your house or garden. These 
fascinating creatures are custom-made and look marvellous 
when tucked away in a corner of the garden, or mounted on 
top of entrance posts. 


English griffin gate post terminal, originally made in 
France 1860-1900 
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Chimney pot with castellated 
top and barley sugar trunk: 
English, first made c. 1850 


Graeme says that there is an increasing demand for 
architectural terracotta ware, and that architects who may 
not necessarily be doing traditional work are now looking for 
terracotta items, which can be either in the traditional red 
or else in manganese or buff coloured clay. For this reason 
Graeme and Angela now make a wide range of roof ridges, 
finials, hip terminals, vents, capitals, gate post terminals and 
chimney pots. If you don’t find what you want in their stock 
range they will make any of these to your own design. 

For the courtyard garden they have a number of 
interesting pots and planters; for example planters in the form 
of Victorian ladies’ and gentlemens’ heads, originally 
designed for a parapet wall decoration. 

Graeme believes that terracotta properly fired is more 
durable than stone and far more affordable. 

Telephone for a brochure, or write to Graeme and Angela 
Foote at 169 Canterbury Road, Canterbury, Vic. 3126. 
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Mazes in Australia — Part II 


by Barry M. Long 


The Victorian and Edwardian 
Era in Australia 


Eight hedge puzzle mazes were planted in Australia 
between c.1853 and 1902 in imitation of the vogue for mazes 
in England in the nineteenth century. The first was at 
Cremorne Gardens, Melbourne and the last to be planted, 
just after the death of Queen Victoria, was at Belair 
Recreation Park, S.A. This maze was still in use and popular 
in the 1940’s despite its deteriorating state. Only one has 
survived, an earlier maze in Belair Recreation Park planted 
in 1886. This did not grow well and, ironically, its total neglect 
in a now out of the way area of the park since the turn of the 
century has ensured its survival. This maze is unique in 
Australia and possibly in the world as it may be the only 
surviving example of a hedge maze from the British colonial 


era. 
The Cremorne Gardens Maze 


The Cremorne Gardens maze has the distinction of being 
the first known hedge puzzle maze to be planted in Australia. 
Cremorne Gardens began as a large garden laid out in the 
landscape manner around a private residence. A few years 
later, in 1852, the property was purchase by James Ellis, the 
proprietor of Cremorne Gardens, London, for the purpose 
of creating a similar pleasure garden in Melbourne. The 
Gardens were opened in December, 1853. Public pleasure 
gardens were very popular in England at that time and had 
their origin in the eighteenth century. In 1856 Ellis sold 
Cremorne Gardens to George Coppin and his partner. 
George Coppin was an actor and theatre entrepreneur who 
in his lifetime was a Mayor of Richmond and a member of 
the Legislative Council. Ten thousand pounds were spent 
on improvements. Attractions included fireworks displays, 
parties, masquerades, flower shows, panoramas and plays. 
Ten acres were laid out as a botanic garden containing a 
collection of Australian birds and animals. When Coppin 
dissolved his partnership with Brook in 1859 he retained 
Cremorne Gardens as part of his share of the business. 
Coppin and his family lived at the Gardens and he persisted 
with it despite its lack of financial success. It appears that he 
had a strong interest in the planting of the garden and took 
advice from his friend, Baron von Mueller, regarding both 
the planting of the garden and extensions to the maze. The 
plan of Cremorne Gardens (Fig. 5) shows the site of the maze 
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but little more is known about it. The Gardens, although 
famous, were a financial failure and closed in 1863. 


The Ballarat Mazes 


Two mazes existed in the vicinity of the Ballarat Botanical 
Gardens. The site for the first maze was selected in 1861 and 
in 1862 fifty two loads of soil were brought in to improve the 
ground and the beds for the plants were to be trenched to a 
depth of eighteen inches with a width of three feet at the top 
and two feet at the bottom. The area was to be drained with 
tiles for a total length of eleven hundred feet and the seepage 
was to be conducted to the open drain in front of the 
Gardener’s House. The maze was planted later that year by 
direct sowing with Acacia armata (now A. paradoxa) seed. 
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Fig. 5: Plan of Cremorne Gardens 
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The fence around the maze was removed in 1864 suggesting 
that it was sufficiently well grown to allow admission to the 
public. This “old Maze” was cleared in 1881 to make way 
for the present conservatory. 

The use of the term “old” for a maze only nineteen years 
old in the Mayor’s Annual Report suggests that the maze was 
in a poor state of repair, possibly due to constant use, as a 
new maze was opened in 1888 and “at once proved a great 
attraction”. Anecdotal evidence suggests that this maze was 
sited in the north gardens and that it was of a similar design 
to the Hampton Court maze. The maze was apparently still 
present in the 1950’s and either had a pavilion at its centre 
or a lookout nearby to direct anyone lost in it to the exit. 
Many current residents of Ballarat could doubtless recall 
more details about this maze. 


The Duntroon Mazes 


There have been two mazes planted at Duntroon. 
Duntroon was originally a property of the Campbell family 
and was settled in about 1860 by George Campbell. The 
property was compulsorily purchased by the Government in 
1910 for use as a military college and is situated in what is 
now Canberra. 

The first maze was planted in 1871 under the direction of 
George Campbell’s wife, Marrianne, who had many interests 
which included painting, gardening and architecture. She 
was strongly influenced by English values and taste and this 
was reflected in the Victorian style of the Duntroon garden. 
For Marrianne Campbell to add a maze to the garden is 
consistent with the highest garden fashion of the time. The 
design was that of the Hampton Court maze. The maze was 
removed in 1954 presumably in a state of disrepair aggravated 
by the demands on military resources during World War II. 

The existing maze at Duntroon does not date from the 
colonial era and was planted in 1965. It follows the plan of 
the original maze. However, the original shape of the 
Hampton Court design has been altered to that of a rectangle. 
The maze is well maintained and is planted with holly, privet, 
hornbeam and yew (the predominant plant). The maze is 
32.75 metres long, 18.9 metres wide, 1.82 metres high and 
has a hedge width of 610mm. One can only speculate about 
the reason why an organisation such as the Australian Army 
would indulge in such a commendable piece of post- 
Victorian whimsy. 


The Carlton Gardens Maze 


A maze is known to have existed in the Carlton Gardens, 
Melbourne on the site proposed for a maze as part of the 
garden laid out for the great exhibition of 1880-81. The plan 
of this proposed maze is framed and hangs in the foyer of 
the Royal Exhibition Building and indicates that a full sized 
reproduction of the Hampton Court maze was to be 
constructed. Although no firm information is available about 
the maze it is reasonable to assume that the plans were 


followed and the maze known to have existed in the gardens 
was a Hampton Court copy. 


The Belair Mazes 


The Belair Recreation Park to the south of Adelaide, South 
Australia was established as the “National Park” in 1891 and 
was the eighth national park declared in the world and the 
second in Australia. “National Park” as it is still usually 
known remains a traditional and extremely popular 
recreation area. 

Two mazes were planted in the Park, the first in 1886 
within sight of the Belair Railway Station, before the 
declaration of the National Park, when the area was a forest 
reserve within Government Farm as it was then known. The 
second maze was planted in 1902, a little over a kilometre 
away, near Main Oval. 

It was almost certainly the popularity of hedge mazes in 
England in the late Victorian era, particularly in large public 
and pleasure gardens, that prompted the planting of the 
mazes in the Park. The Belair mazes were of a relatively 
simple design which seems to derive from the “Labyrinth of 
Love” popular in Europe between 1560 and 1650 which were 
simple hedged puzzles with a gazebo at the centre containing 
a May Tree. The presence of a bamboo house in the original 
plan for the Belair maze seems consistent with this. The 
choice of bamboo for the gazebo suggests the influence of 
the chinoiserie style still prevalent at that time in the 
nineteenth century. 

The First Maze 

The earlier and surviving maze (Fig. 6) was planted with 
hawthorn (Cratageus monogyna) “upon the same principal 
as that of the one in Dean Forest in Gloucestershire, 
England” (Woods and Forests Department, Annual Progress 
Report upon State Forest Administration in South Australia, 
Parliamentary paper no. 106, 1889). It was noted in the report 
that it was the first of its kind planted in the colony. The 
railway line from Adelaide to Aldgate (now part of the main 
line to Melbourne) was completed in 1883 giving easy access 
to the Adelaide Hills. The hawthorn maze situated near the 
Belair Railway Station was in a thirty five acre section which 
was completely cleared in late 1885. The area was then laid 
out as a park with paths and drives for recreational purposes. 
It was felt that because of its “vicinity to Adelaide and its easy 
accessibility by rail, it will no doubt be largely availed upon 
by the public for picnic and other parties” (Annual Report 
of the Woods and Forests Department — Parliamentary 
paper no. 63, 1886). Although the plants in the maze were 
reported as growing well in 1889 and a hope expressed that 
it would “attract the attention of the visiting public at an early 
date” it was probably already derelict in 1902 and this may 
have been one of the reasons prompting the planting of 
another identical maze that year. 

The maze, covering approximately a third of a hectare 
consists of six concentric circles, the plants being about three 
feet apart. At present there is about 50-60% of each of the 
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four outer rings intact, 30% of the fifth ring and eight or 
nine plants in the sixth ring. One intact cross barrier 
consisting of four plants still exists between the second and 
third rings north west of the centre of the maze and several 
other incomplete barriers are evident. Whether the bamboo 
house designated in the plan was ever erected is not known. 
The surviving plants are not growing well and vary between 
one and three metres in height. The plants are in a state of 
decline (Fig. 7) with an increasing number of plants dying 
over the past few years. There has been an invasion of several 
species including boneseed (Chrysanthemum monilifera), 
buckthorn (Rhamnus alaternus) olive (Olea europaeus) and 
pines (Pinus halapensis). In addition, there has been some 
regrowth of native species including Bursaria sp. and Acacia 
pycnantha, The introduced sugar gum (Eucalyptus 
cladocalyx) and Pittosporum undulatum are also present. The 
sugar gums are particularly strong competition and are 
contributing significantly to the decline of the maze. 
Although hawthorn grows wild in the area it tends to follow 
creek lines. The site of the first maze is on a knoll covered 
by a thin layer of topsoil but on the western slightly sloping 
side the soil is better and water shed from the knoll has caused 
the maze to be more intact in this area. There is little doubt 
that if this maze had been planted today the availability of 
water, particularly if dispensed by drip irrigation, would have 
ensured its development to a sufficient degree to ensure its 
longterm viability. 

The Second Maze 

The minutes of the Proceedings of the Park 
Commissioners indicate that the second maze was planted 
in 1902. A site was chosen, of about three quarters of an acre, 
two hundred and fifty yards east of the Main Oval and planted 
with over six hundred Dovyalis caffra plants raised in the 
Park nursery. The site was prepared by breaking the ground 
to a depth of eighteen inches and was fenced prior to planting. 
The ground between the rows was ploughed again in early 
1903. The minutes of the meeting of the National Park 
Commissioners on the 21st July, 1902 indicate that the maze 
was “put in on a similar plan to the original maze near the 
Belair Station”. Comparison of the plan of the first maze 
with an aerial photograph taken by the South Australian 
Department of Lands in 1949 (Fig. 8) further confirms that 
the two mazes were identical. 

The kaffir apple maze was favourably sited and, as a 
consequence, grew well. No water was available in the Park 
and it is likely that neither maze was watered either in the 
first year or two after planting or later. Recollections of local 
residents and employees indicate that the maze was very 
popular and despite its apparently simple design was 
considered quite a difficult maze. It remained in use well 
into the 1940’s despite its deteriorating state. When well 
maintained the hedges were kept at a height of about four 
to five feet. A Mr. Arthur Watts trimmed the hedges in the 
Park until he left in the 1930’s. It seems that little or no 
maintenance was carried out after that and the kaffir apple 
slowly grew to an unmanageable size. The manpower 


Fig. 8: Second Belair Maze 


shortage during World War II ensured that the decline 
continued. Vandalism also contributed until the maze could 
be traversed without any real impediment. The aerial 
photograph in 1949 (Fig. 8) shows quite established trees 
growing within the maze consistent with a considerable 
period of neglect. 

In 1950 the maze was bulldozed to make way for tennis 
courts. 

A report of the clearing also indicates that a “further 
thicket of the same plant adjacent to the Main Oval” was also 
cleared. This may have been the “Kid’s Maze” referred to 
by a local resident. Parents would allow younger children to 
play in the thicket knowing that they might get lost in the 
maze itself. 


The Geelong Maze 


Much of the history of the Geelong maze is recorded in 
“Growing Together” by George Jones. The maze was 
situated in the Eastern Park of the Geelong Botanical 
Gardens. In 1896 the Minister of Agriculture gave 250 
pounds for the development of the Eastern Park. It was at 
the suggestion of the Mayor, Mr. H.F. Richardson, that part 
of this sum was used for the construction of a maze which 
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became known as the Richardson maze. The maze was 
designed by the curator of the Botanical Gardens, John 
Raddenberry. His term expired in 1896 and the development 
of the maze was carried out by his successor, James Day. 
Construction began in 1896 and the maze was planted with 
boxthorn (Lycium sp). The maze was fenced and occupied 
an area of a quarter of an acre. It was explained in one account 
that, including traversing some of the false passages, that the 
distance to the centre was about a quarter of a mile. The 
boxthorn was described as growing well in 1899 but 
subsequently the maze did not prosper and in 1901 the 
boxthorn was reinforced with privet and whitehorn 
(Crataegus oxyacantha). The following year the hedges were 
a little more substantial but it was expected that it would be 
another twelve years before the maze would be high enough 
to be lost in it. Little more growth appears to have occurred 
despite sustained attempts to encourage it and the maze did 
not present any challenge to those entering it and seemed to 
become something of a joke. In 1927 it was noted that the 
water supply to the Botanical Gardens was poor and it was 
conjectured in “Growing Together” that it would have been 
a lack of water which caused the failure of the maze. However, 
a newspaper report in 1924 describes the maze as being 
“beguiled with water” and the hardy species planted in the 
maze would have been expected to continue to thrive with 
a minimum of supplementary watering. In 1930 a decision 
was made to remove the maze. 

Some idea of the plan of the maze can be obtained from 
an aerial photograph taken in the early 1920’s (Fig. 9). The 
maze, in general outline, is identical to a plan in a rare book 
“The Orchard and Garden” published by Adam Islip in 1602. 
The maze designs in Islip’s book were obtained from French 


Fig. 9: Geelong Maze—early 1920s 
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and Dutch sources. The design is for a floral labyrinth and 
is unicursal. If the design was adopted for the Geelong maze 
it would have been modified to conform with the Victorian 
puzzle style. The Geelong design is also similar to that of 
the Hever Castle maze in Britain which was planted only a 
little later in 1902. 


The British Colonial Era 


Despite the planting of hedge puzzle mazes in Australia 
during this era there is evidence of only one maze of this 
type elsewhere in British colonies where European 
settlement predominated. This maze was planted in the 
Dunedin Botanic Gardens. It was apparently circular and 
planted with holly bushes. It was removed in the 1940’s and 
the site is now occupied by the refreshment building. 
Although there was a large British presence in India in the 
nineteenth century, the climate with the presence of a 
marked dry season in much of the sub continent and the lack 
of gardeners skilled in the European tradition made the 
planting of mazes unlikely. Quite extensive enquiries in 
Canada and South Africa make it likely that few or no mazes 
were planted in these countries in the nineteenth century. 
Some may have been planted on private estates but no record 
can be found of their presence in public parks or gardens. 
In Canada, the Victorian gardening style was similar to that 
seen in Australia but the different plant material used resulted 
in a somewhat different effect. However, the vast Canadian 
wilderness with its cold, harsh climate did not generally foster 
the English gardening style. It is probable that the climate 
was not conducive to the enjoyment of hedge puzzle mazes 
although two private hedge mazes have been planted in 
recent years by enthusiasts. Canada was more readily 
influenced by American designers and there appear to have 
been relatively few mazes planted in the United States in the 
nineteenth century. The occurrence in the United States, 
however, of a modified Hampton Court design suggests some 
British influence. Prior to independence from Britain the 
United States had substantial gardens but the fashion of that 
time would not have favoured the planting of mazes other 
than in pleasure gardens open to the public. In South Africa 
the colonial botanic gardens suffered from a lack of funds 
and degenerated into public parks and nurseries. This 
combined with a constant lack of water made it unlikely that 
any hedge mazes ever existed and although large private 
gardens were present there is no readily available evidence 
that these contained mazes. 

It seems likely that, of all Britain’s colonies, the conditions 
suitable for maze planting existed only in Australia and New 
Zealand. 


The Modern Era 


This century has seen no significant activity relating to 
mazes until relatively recently. The second Belair maze was 
removed in 1950 and the original Duntroon maze in 1954 


only to be replanted in 1965. In 1970 Jim Holme planted a 
maze with Melaleuca nesophilia at Marino (Fig. 10) South 
Australia which is a full sized copy of the Hampton Court 
maze and which he claimed was the only true replica in the 
world as, over the centuries, the Hampton Court maze has 
slowly changed and is no longer true to the original plan. 
The maze at Marino was the main attraction in a picnic 
ground which also contained a small aviary and an extensive 
planting of Australian native trees and shrubs. An aerial 
photograph taken in 1970 shows the maze in a very early 
stage of development. 

At Carrick Hill, South Australia, a maze (Fig. 11) was laid 
out in 1985 with dolomite paths and a drip irrigation system 
and approximately 2,000 box trees were planted this year. 
The house, although built in the 1930’s, is in the Tudor style 
and it was felt that a maze would complement the house. 
The maze will be of a puzzle type, presumably a concession 
to more modern taste, as the hedges in the Tudor era were 
more typically quite low and the mazes (see above) were used 
for strolling rather than as a puzzling diversion. The maze 
was adapted from a computer generated plan and when 
presented to the Grounds Committee was modified again as 
it was noticed that the maze could be traversed without 
necessarily reaching the goal in the centre. Two cross barriers 
were erected to convert the maze from a type three maze 
with a goal on an island hedge to a type two maze with a goal 
attached directly to the perimeter hedge ensuring that the 


goal will be reached. This ensures that the users will not 
become too frustrated and corrects an anachronism, as the 
first maze with an island goal was planted at Chevening, in 
Kent, in the 1820’s. 

A maze was planted in the grounds of the Modbury West 


Primary School in South Australia in 1980 in response to 


the Every Child a Tree campaign. The maze, with dolomite 
paths and native shrubs including Melaleuca sp., Acacia sp. 
and Grevillia sp. was planted to create an informal hedge 
with the paths following a sweeping “S” design. It contains 
four poplars which were present before the maze was planted. 
The maze has two blind paths and has only a simple puzzle 
element. It is part of a more general landscaping of the school 
grounds with native plants which contain, as an innovative 
feature, a bird hide. The underlying purpose was to bring 
the Australian bush to the children, to create a conveniently 
placed educational resource and to encourage bird life back 
into the area. The maze has been incorporated into the 
school’s “sweat track” and is intended to envelop the user. 
Surrounding plantings have been strategically placed to 
screen out the suburban environment in order to create the 
atmosphere of a bush track. 

Cockington Green, a tourist attraction in the Australian 
Capital Territory consisting of a display of miniature 
buildings and gardens of Great Britain, has Australia’s first 
and only turf maze (Fig. 12). This was cut in 1984 and the 
design was copied from a turf maze of a Cretan type located 


Fig. 10: Marino Maze 1970 (the maze can be seen in the centre of the photo) 
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at Troy Farm, near Somerton, Oxfordshire. The design was Carlton c.1880 notknown Hampton not known 
taken from an Automobile Association handbook and the Gardens, Court 

size is not the same as the original. The Cockington Green Melbourne 

copy is about 13m. across and is probably only slightly smaller Belair Rec. 1886 Crataegus Forestof still 

than the original. The maze may only be viewed as public Park, monogyna Dean, present 
access would soon destroy it. S.Australia (1) Glos. 

Mazes of a wooden construction are now quite common Ballarat 1888 notknown possibly 1950’s 
as part of tourist attractions containing playgrounds for Botanical Hampton 
children and adults. Examples are known in Brisbane, Gardens (2) Court 
Murray Bridge, S.A., St. Kilda, S.A., Bullsbrook, W.A. Geelong 1896 boxthorn, not known c.1930 
Wooden mazes are also present in Sydney and Richmond, Botanical privet, 

Tas. There is a wooden maze in Canberra which is decorated Gardens C.oxycantha 

with limericks. There are probably more examples of this added 1901 

type of maze. Modern mazes although based on the puzzle Belair Rec. 1902 Kaffir Apple Forest of 1950 
type of maze are tending to incorporate other elements. This Park, S. Dean, 

is probably a result of the tacit recognition that, in a more Australia (2) Glos. 


sophisticated age, a simple puzzle of this type, once solved, 
may cease to attract. Many of these newer mazes incorporate 
a degree of symbolism which was once an integral part of 


Modern Mazes 


: ste : Duntroon 1965 holly, privet, modified _ still 
the geomantic tradition from which the modern maze has Military hornbeam, Hampton present 
evolved. Thus recent mazes, particularly those created in College yew ; (ata, 
England, include more than a puzzle element and are Gan ae (2) (predominant) 
intended to stimulate and educate the user. Minotaur Manos 1970 Melaleuca Hampton partly 
Designs, the English maze design company, which created MES nesophila Court Savon 
many of these modern mazes has now established itself in 1986 


Australia. Here, they have created a portable maze for use 
in shopping complexes and malls. Australian examples of 


Carrick Hill, laid out Buxus 


modified . still 


pe E 2 Springfield, 1985 sempervirens computer present 
mazes containing other elements are the pine log maze in SA planted generated 
Canberra containing limericks and the Modbury West maze 1987 
which attempts to evoke the Australian bush. The high Modbury West1980 Australian original _ still 
walled hedge puzzle maze represents a recent and very Primary native shrubsdesign mesent 
narrow interpretation of the ancient labyrinth theme. School S. aa 
Literally and metaphorically it may represent a blind path Sanivite arin 
in the history of the labyrinth. Newer interpretations seem GIRS 
to be emerging and the present world wide upsurge of interest 
in mazes may produce a newer and more vital use of the maze. 
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Fig. 7: First Belair Maze today 
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The Rococo Garden at Painswick 


by Lord Dickinson 


We came to Painswick, a market town prettily situated 
and on the side of the hill, and esteem’d an exceeding 
good air; just above it Mr. Hyett built an house of hewn 
stone, in a fine situation, and made a very pretty garden; 
before it is a court with statues and sphynxes, and 
beyond that a lawn for the grand entrance; the garden is 
on an hanging ground from the house in the vale, and 
on a rising ground on the other side and at the end; all 
are cut into walks through wood and adorn’d with water 
and buildings, and in one part is the kitchen garden. 


Bishop Pococke 1757 


Thomas Robin’s painting of “Buenos Aires’; 1748 


On the Western edge of the Cotswold Hills above the city 
of Gloucester, Charles Hyett between 1734 and 1736 built 
his new Palladian mansion of hewn local stone. In choosing 
Painswick as a site Charles by tradition in the family was 
influenced by the thought that hill air would be easier for 
his asthma than the smoke of Gloucester. Perhaps for the 
same reason the ground floor rooms were constructed at twice 
the normal height to allow him more air to breathe. And he 
called his house “Buenos Aires”. Poor man, Charles did not 


live long to enjoy his move to Painswick and died in 1738 at 
which time the building had only recently been completed. 

The square imposing house of bright new stone must have 
stood out starkly from among the surrounding open sheep 
grazed fields. Before it was and still is a fine view from the 
valley towards the wool town of Stroud and today the 
weathered stone buildings have a natural backdrop of stately 
beech woods with magnificent limes and other specimen 
trees in the foreground. 
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Charles Hyett would have had little time to think about 
a garden other than perhaps to make the formal courtyards 
at the front and at the side leading towards an elegant stable 
building set discreetly back from the approach drive. But to 
Benjamin his son, the creation of a garden suitable for the 
impressive house his father built must have been an absorbing 
challenge. Already at Gloucester he owned Marybone 
House, an imposing building standing out from its smaller 
neighbours and facing on to a large L-shaped garden of 
lawns, orchards, walled areas and terraces leading towards 
the river Severn. 

Here in about 1744 he set himself to make a garden in the 
latest taste and doubtless at the same time he must have been 
thinking of something similar for Buenos Aires. 

The strict formality of the Renaissance garden in the mid 
eighteenth century was giving way to the irregularity of the 
landscape garden and Benjamin Hyett gave expression to 
this change in his gardens at Gloucester and Painswick. This 
mood extended beyond the bounds of Gloucestershire for in 
the paintings of Thomas Robins the Elder similar gardens 
from a wide area of the south and west of England are 
depicted. But the surprising thing is that if it were not for 
these paintings the fact that moderately sized gardens were 
being created in the intermediate style might never have been 
known. Benjamin’s garden at Painswick is the key that 
unlocks that short transitory phase in garden history, for here 
at Painswick not only do we have a Robins painting of a 
garden but also the complete garden is there to prove that it 
was not just an imaginative drawing. No other garden 
illustrated in the many delightful Robins paintings, including 
that at Marybone House, has completely survived the passage 
of time and change. 


"Approach path to the Eagle House ith a aati of the yew TERE in the 
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The Gothick Alcove 

Thomas Robins was born at Charlton Kings near 
Cheltenham and spent much of his life there before moving 
to Bath. He was widely recognised as a painter of fine houses 
and gardens and one of his earliest and most important 
patrons was Benjamin Hyett who engaged him to record in 
five paintings his two properties at Painswick as well as 
Marybone House. These delightful and delicately drawn 
watercolours typify Robins’ fine draftsmanship and attention 
to the minutest detail, combined with the artistry of 
incorporating borders of butterflies, flowers, shells and birds. 


The Eagle House 


In the border of the Buenos Aires painting can be found 
the red berried woody Nightshade, Larkspur, Forget-me- 
nots, Harebells, pink flowered Lilies of the Valley, tufted 
Vetch, the pink Flowering Rush and the wild Hyacinth, these 
are intertwined with eighteen varieties of exotic shells. His 
style is Rococo and this influence plainly extended to the 
gardens which he depicts and in the designing of which he 
may well have played a part. 


The concept of the Rococo in garden design reflected the 
contemporary mood in the arts. Paintings show people set 
in imagined Arcadian landscapes with light hearted 
whimsical buildings and a variety of ornamentation. The 
emphasis was on delighting the eye and creating a mood even 
to the extent of using superficial constructions not necessarily 
designed to last. So gardens, even small gardens, were filled 
with buildings and unexpected features combined with vistas 
and geometrical formal shapes, all of which is perfectly 
illustrated in the Thomas Robins painting of Buenos Aires 
in 1748. Here there are many structures and statues, a 
fountain, a tunnel arbour, a plunge pool, orchard, kitchen 
garden, fish ponds, a formal flower garden and serpentine 
paths. Some features which perhaps were not intended to be 
more than ephemeral have disappeared; but in the course of 
240 years the structure of the garden is little changed and 
the visitor can now see being recreated a garden which 
Benjamin Hyett would have immediately recognised. Apart 
from the size of trees which he planted as saplings, the features 
and design are just as he would have known them. 

In the course of five generations the family fortunes gently 
declined. Living the life of “country gentlemen” with 
increasing levels of taxation and expenditure and with the 
introduction of no new wealth either by marriage or by 
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The Plunge Pool and spring head 


industry, survival was only possible by gradually selling off 
parts of the inheritance. 

And this is what happened to the Hyett estates until in 
the early 1960’s there was not much left to pay for upkeep. 
Of the five gardeners employed, even all through the last 
War, only one now remained and when he left for a better 
job the inevitable decision had to be taken to abandon the 
valley garden. Had it then been known that no other complete 
garden of that period survived it is possible that efforts would 
then have been made at least to maintain it in outline and 
that a commercial woodland planting operation would not 
have been embarked on, which would also have made it much 
less of a task twenty years later when that same woodland 
had to be grubbed out. However, a wood was planted, and 
in the way that young plantations have, it soon became a 
jungle of bramble, old mans beard and liberated domestic 


Part of the main vista with the new yew hedges in the foreground, new 


shrubberies leading up to the Red House 
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blackberry which happily rampaged among new conifers, 
cherry, beech and oak saplings. Soon too, the paths 
disappeared, buildings began to be submerged beneath the 
undergrowth, the pond silted up, windblown dead elms lay 
crisscrossed in the Grove and the whole area became 
impassable. 

For twenty years this state of affairs continued with annual 
growth adding to the tangle, until the early 1980’s when an 
increased interest in the works of Thomas Robins led to an 
investigation into whether any of the gardens he painted had 
survived. First upon the scene was John Harris who in 1976 
had assembled a superb exhibition of Thomas Robins 
watercolour paintings and drawings at the Heinz Gallery in 
Portman Square. He was followed by members of the 
Georgian Group, Roger White and Tim Mow! who like John 
Harris came to Painswick and fought their way through 
undergrowth to see what they could find of the original 
garden. What they found was a neglected wood with a hardly 
visible pond contained within the same boundaries as the 
original garden surrounded by fields almost as Thomas 
Robins had portrayed them and five garden buildings and 
structures almost intact. The public interest generated by 
their subsequent publications directly led in 1984 to the 
decision to restore the garden. 

The task was formidable, the projected expense horrific. 
However my wife and I decided that unless we bore the brunt 
of the cost the raising of outside funds might take years, 
restoration would only proceed in fits and starts and we might 
never see the completed result. So we took the plunge, 
contractors moved in during October 1984 and there was no 
going back. 

Major works undertaken by contractors included the 
bulldozing out of the plantation, burying or burning the trees 
or stumps and re-levelling that area. A lot of tree surgery was 
also necessary to make damaged trees safe and many fallen 
trees had to be removed. The pond was silted up and a large 
chestnut blown across it in a gale many years ago had to be 
extracted before the silt could be excavated and the pond re- 
puddled. Five hundred yards of path had to be found and 
dug out for re-gravelling. 

Some of the buildings also required major repairs. 
Principal among these was the triple arched Gothick Alcove 
at the bottom of the wood where the facade leant dangerously 
forward, and the Eagle House which unfortunately still needs 
more work on stabilizing the roof vault. The Red House 
required re-roofing with Cotswold stone roof tiles and the 
Plunge Pool had new stonework made to stop it leaking. An 
eight foot high stone urn had lost its top through frost damage 
over the years and this had to be replaced with new stone 
delicately carved to its original design. And across the Park 
the Pigeon House, which is so prominently shown in front 
of Painswick House (as Buenos Aires subsequently was re- 
named) in the Robins painting, had a new roof and repairs 
carried out to floors and window embrasures. 

While work was proceeding on building repairs a 
replanting programme was also in the course of preparation. 
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At an early stage it was decided that if the garden was to 
retain its special character as a unique survivor of a particular 
period, any new planting should be in keeping with that 
period. This limits the choice of shrubs and orchard trees 
but it is surprising to find from records of when plants were 
introduced into this country how many besides indigenous 
varieties were known to be in gardens before 1750. Many 
beautiful plants and shrubs are necessarily excluded by this 
planting limitation but the overall effect once the new plants 
have developed, will still be very pleasing and a delight to 
the eye. 

Below the Red House the Robins painting shows a long 
vista down the valley towards the pond passing first between 
an area of thick shrubbery and thence to a double formal 
hedge of what appears to be beech. Robins’ watercolour 
painting has lost much of its original colour, having been 
hung unprotected from light for over two centuries and there 
is no trace of green left. The hedges could originally have 
been something other than beech such as yew, and because 
we prefer it, it is with yew that it has been re-planted. On 
either side are formal rows of orchard trees selected from 
varieties likely to have been planted in an eighteenth century 
garden. 

Dominating the top of the garden in the Robins painting 
is a semi-circular, crown-like structure with slender columns, 
embrasures and statues set on the upper side of a circular 
pool. No trace of this structure survived and during the 
course of excavation no sign of foundations were found. 
Perhaps it never existed, but more likely it was built and could 
have been constructed of materials not necessarily intended 
to last indefinitely. Be that as it may, the intention is at some 
stage to re-construct this exedra — an outside sitting area 
— and to re-instate the pool and ornamental flower garden 
which are so clearly delineated in the painting. 

Less clear is a large area adjacent, having at its centre 
another circular pond. Here the colour in the painting is 
indistinct but this large rectangular patch of ground 
measuring 50 yards by 70 yards could well-have been an 
ornamental vegetable garden with a geometrical pattern of 
paths, low box hedges and rows and rows of vegetables. If 
that is what it was, the prospect of putting it back again is 
daunting in terms of the amount of maintenance that could 
be involved. A short term solution would be simply to define 
the general outline of the area by mowing the grass which 
now covers the whole area at different heights to distinguish 
between path and beds; but eventually we will probably end 
up with mown grass paths, low box hedges and segments 
filled with lavender or other similar plants grown close 
enough to act as ground cover. 

Apart from these two sections of the garden which remain 
to be completed the bulk of the restoration has now been 
done. This winter some additional planting will take place 
of shrubs and shrub roses to provide patches of colour in 
what is now predominatly a garden of different shades of 
green; and access paths to the Pigeon House in the park and 
to a fantastic view point above the garden will also be 


constructed. 

Extending the capacity of the garden in this way will help 
to absorb the greater number of visitors expected next year 
and will not affect the tranquility of this place which has 
been appreciated by so many people already. Visitors from 
all over the world, intrigued by the signs at the gates, have 
come in to find out what a “Rococo Garden” is. Perhaps 
they are none the wiser when they leave but the invariable 
comment has been one of surprise and delight at the 
unexpected beauty already evident in an as yet unfinished 
garden, and of interest in the process of restoration. When 
hearing of the size of the labour force — my wife and I of 
an evening and a part time contractor — one such visitor on 
being invited to come and help said he would love to but 
New South Wales was a bit far. 

Sharing the garden with visitors has been a pleasure in 
itself, and although the water was rather deeper than 
expected there have been no regrets. For now, only 3 years 
on, though uncompleted in some details, the garden is once 
again beautiful and a source of infinite pleasure to us and a 
delight to the thousands of visitors who have already visited 
it. The encouragement we have received from them has 
strengthened our determination to make this garden at 
Painswick into one of the most interesting and beautiful in 
the Cotswolds. 


West Dean Summer School, 1988 


A Summer School on the Protection and Conservation of 
Historic Landscapes, Parks and Gardens will be held at West 
Dean House, near Chichester, Sussex, England, from Ist to 
8th July 1988. 

West Dean House is in the centre of its own estate of 35 
acres of gardens and pleasure grounds, which can be traced 
back to 1622. Both house and gardens retain much of the 
atmosphere of their Edwardian heyday. The gardens have 
continued to develop, with recent restoration and replanting, 
and the house, converted to a residential college fifteen years 
ago, has been sympathetically modernised. 

1988 will be the fourth year of this highly successful 
course, which is intended for landscape architects and 
planners, garden historians, the managers and owners of 
historic gardens and experienced amateur gardeners. 

The residential fee, which includes full board, tuition and 
coach travel to places of interest, is 490 pounds; the non- 
residential fee is 285 pounds. 

Further information, programme details and booking 
forms are available from: 

West Dean College, West Dean, Chichester, West Sussex 
PO18 OQZ, England. 
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BUDA 


Castlemaine, Victoria 


GARDEN SEMINAR — 
7th & 8th MAY, 1988 
“PLANNING & MAINTAINING A 
TRADITIONAL GARDEN” 


Speakers are John Patrick and Peter Cuffley, and the 
seminar includes visits to local historic gardens. Cost, 
excluding accommodation is $75. 


Contact Buda Historic Home & Garden Inc., Cnr. Hunter 
and Urquhart Sts., Castlemaine, Victoria 3450, Phone 
(054) 721032, for further details and registration form. 


Edna Walling 


You'd have loved us! 


We specialise in rare and old- fashioned <— 
plants for gardens of yore, building over 25 
years, a reputation for knowing and growing 


plants for gardens in the 1800’s. 


Only 15 minutes from Geelong. 
Sorry no mail orders or catalogue. 


\ 
Me 
WIRRUNA NURSERY 


Ocean Grove Rd, Wallington 3221. Ph: (052) 50-1971 


The Genuine 


SQUATTER’S CHAIR 


Handmade from 
seasoned Australian 
hardwood. Made to 
last. $400.00. 


AUSTRALIAN HARDWOOD 
FURNITURE 

14 Court St, Mudgee 2850 
(063) 72 3556 


David Austin 
Roses® 


AVAILABLE FROM 


The Perfumed Garden 


47 Rendelsham Ave 
Mt. Eliza, 3930 


Tel. (03) 787 2588 


AND DISTRIBUTORS AUTHORISED 
TO USE THIS TRADE MARK 


icine VL rie 
Aprecre 


Macedon Victoria 


We invite you to visit our extensive nursery in a 
picturesque garden setting at the southern foot of Mount 
Macedon, Victoria, where we offer you, the discerning 
gardener, a very wide range of plants including many 


rare and unusual varieties and the courteous assistance 
of our qualified staff. 

A catalogue is available listing over 2,500 varieties 
of shrubs, trees, conifers, roses, perennials, rock plants, 
bulbs, etc., in various sizes from standard to advanced, 
$3.00 posted, refundable on purchase of plants. 


A mail order service is currently available. 
Open 7 days a week 


Tristania Park Nurseries 
Honour Avenue, Macedon, Vic. 3440 
Tel: Mt. Macedon (054) 26 1667 


oA general nursery 
specializing in 
ola fashioned roses, 


199 New St., Brighton 3186 
Tel: 592 6464 


10% discount to Journal Subscribers 


Open 7 Days 
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Specialising in HIBISCUS 


and other tropical flowering plants 


enquiries 
welcome 


(02) 99 3573 


‘Old Hibiscus Park site’ 
10 Boondah Rd, Warriewood 2102 
CLOSED JUNE, JULY, AUGUST. 


Landscape Detail 
MANUFACTURERS & IMPORTERS OF 
UNIQUE GARDEN PRODUCTS 


FREE CATALOGUE AVAILABLE "$n 225 nm encipe 


OR CALL AT OUR STORE - OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK 


ABOVEGROUNI) SRE AS RD. 


Landscape Detail 
OR PHONE US FOR YOUR NEAREST STOCKIST 


(03) 836 0448 


i; 


Letters 


Dear Sir, 
Victoria’s Garden Scheme is now up and running, 


accompanied by an excellent handbook written by John 
Patrick entitled “Gardens of Victoria” (ABC Enterprises 
$12.95). This scheme, which is a joint effort between the 
RHSV and the ABC is similar to other successful schemes 
operating overseas, which have done much in recent years 
to promote tourism and an interest in garden history and 
gardening. 

New South Wales has a resource of gardens matching that 
of the “Garden State”. It seems that an effort should be made 
to bring together the numerous garden clubs and societies 
in this State for us to implement a similar scheme for New 
South Wales. 

The writer would be pleased to hear from anyone 
interested in promoting this idea. 

Yours faithfully, 

Malcolm G. Fletcher 

“Craig Dhu”, 51 Livingstone Avenue, Pymble, NSW 


2073. 


The Squatter’s Chair 


The Squatter’s chair, with its swinging leg rests, turned 
front legs and low slung canvas, is a uniquely Australian piece 


of furniture. 
It is ideally suited to our climate and relaxed evening 
conversation on a country verandah. It had its origins in the 


middle of the 19th century, when the colonial planter’s chair, 
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Dear Tim and Keva, 
Just a note to thank you both for a very successful and 


happy Conference. I did enjoy itso much and there was great 
pleasure in meeting so many different people, all with the 
same common interest. 

It was interesting to re-visit some of the gardens and to 
note what had and had not been done, and in particular to 
see such growth on trees and shrubs, especially at Milton 
Park which I have known for thirty years. I was pleased to 
see so little destruction of the original garden. 

But to me the most exciting project was the Mount Annan 
Botanic Garden, and I could not help being infected by the 
enthusiasm of those responsible for it. 

I have lived in many places around Sydney since I was 15, 
places where wild flowers abounded and I doubt if I could 
find one now. Particularly do I remember a tract of land in 
Cheltenham, which,guided by Marie Byles, we tried to save 
from development. Botanists had identified fifty different 
wild flowers, but it was a losing battle and not one remains. 
So I was really thrilled at the prospect of future generations 
being able to see the lovely flowers that we took so much for 


granted. 
Sincerely, 
Mary Dougan 
Beecroft, NSW 2119. 


which was caned, was combined with the simple bag chair 
used by the early settlers. By 1900 squatters’ chairs could be 
found anywhere in Queensland and on most of the wide 
verandahs of northern and western New South Wales. 

A particularly fine and comfortable version of the 
squatter’s chair is now being made by Simon Pockley in 
seasoned Australian hardwood. For information write to 14 
Court Street, Mudgee or phone (063) 72.3556. 
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Patron 


Dame Elisabeth Murdoch, D.B.E. 


Chairman 


Mrs J.E. Mitchell 


Secretary 


Mr Tim North, PO Box 588, Bowral, N.S.W. 2576 


Treasurer 


Mr Michael Bligh, Pejar Park, Woodhouselee via 
Goulburn, N.S.W. 2580 


National Committee 


Dr J. Brine (S.A.) 

Miss C. Bull (Qld) 

Mrs J.E. Mitchell (Vic) 
Senator J. Newman (Tas) 
Mrs F. Nielsen (Tas) 

Mr T. North (N.S.W.) 
Mr J. Patrick (Vic) 

Mr R. Ratcliffe (A.C.T.) 
Mrs O. Richards (W.A.) 
Mrs A. Russell (Vic) 

Mr H. Tanner (N.S.W.) 
Mr R. Thirkell Johnston (Tas) 
Mrs C. Simpson (N.S.W.) 
Mr P. Watts (N.S.W.) 

Mr T. Whitehill (S.A.) 
co-opted 

Mr M. Bligh (N.S.W.) 


Rules of the Society 


Copies of the Society’s Rules, which have been approved 
by the Corporate Affairs Commission of New South Wales, 
are available, free of charge, to any member on application 


to the Secretary. 


Annual Conference 1987 


Copies of the 28 page Conference booklet, which contains 
descriptions and black and white photographs of the gardens 
visited, are available from the Secretary, price $4.00 including 


postage. 


* AUSTRALIAN GARDEN HISTORY SOCIETY < 
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Chairman’s Report, 1986-87 


On behalf of the executive committee I would like to 
officially welcome members to our 8th Annual Conference 
and, I might add, our largest conference yet. We have 223 
members gathered here to-night. 

I would like to add a special welcome to our Patron, Dame 
Elisabeth Murdoch. It is wonderful to see you here. 

This conference has been organized by the Southern New 
South Wales Branch of the Society. I am sure you will all 
agree that an enormous amount of effort has gone into 
organizing so many of us, and ensuring that the conference 
is a success, as it obviously is. 

I speak for all members when I say thank you very much 
to Keva North, who has been the driving force; to Peggy and 
Ross Stone and the organizing committee; to the ladies of 
the Bowral Uniting Church who were responsible for the 
posies in our rooms, all picked in the rain on Thursday 
morning. Thanks go also to Mr Alan Newman, from the 
Berrima Coach Company, who I believe has been extremely 
helpful, and to Barbara Trapnell for organizing the drinks 
tonight. 

Special thanks go to the people who have generously 
opened their gardens to us. It is a lot of work for them and 
we do appreciate it. 

As usual, the executive committee has met four times over 
the past year. Because of the difficulty of getting members 
from all States together for meetings we conducted two of 
our meetings as telephone “hook-ups”. As well as being less 
expensive than interstate travel to meetings attendance was 
greater than usual, so we shall continue with these next year. 

The committee has invited Mr John Sales, Senior 
Gardens Advisor to the National Trust of England and Wales, 
to visit Australia next year. Mr Sales and his wife will arrive 
in October and it is envisaged that he will lecture in all capital 
cities in a tour lasting about three weeks, and that he will be 
our key-note speaker at next year’s Annual Conference. 

Two projects have been initiated for the Bicentennial year. 
The first is the commissioning of a number of articles on the 
general theme of “Gardens in Australian Life”, for example 
gardens in literature, gardens in art, to be published as a 
booklet for all members, with extra copies to be sent to 
libraries and educational institutions. 

The second project is to be the awarding of three research 
grants of $2,000 each to tertiary students for research into 
topics relevant to the Society’s aims. The topics are to be set 
each year by a sub-committee set up for the purpose. These 
grants will take the place of the student competition held 
previously. 

The Gardens Listing sub-committee headed by Peter 
Watts has reported that the Society has received a Heritage 
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Commission grant of $5,000 for the purpose of nominating 
between one hundred and one hundred and fifty gardens to 
the National Estate Register. It is considered essential to have 
gardens on the Register, as in the event of tax concessions 
being granted for preservation it is likely that these will be 
confined to buildings, and hopefully gardens, already on the 
Register. The $5,000 will be used to complete the 
considerable amount of documentation required for the 
nominations. 

Members are urged to write to Senator Richardson, our 
Minister for the Environment, asking that tax concessions 
be made to listed heritage gardens as well as buildings. 

A sub-committee was set up last year to arrange an 
exhibition of Australian garden history at the Museum of 
Garden History in London. It was hoped that this would be 
held in 1988, but for a range of reasons it has now been put 
back to 1990 and is scheduled to open at the end of May, to 
coincide with the Chelsea Flower Show. 

A grant of $2,000 has been made to the South Australian 
Branch for the restoration of the hawthorn maze in Belair 
Recreation Park. The maze was planted in 1886 and is 
thought to be the only 19th century maze surviving in its 
original form. 

Members are reminded that the committee will consider 
submissions for assistance with suitable projects, preferably 
in addition to the money already raised. 

The Australian Garden Journal maintains a high standard 
of articles and presentation. This year an editorial board was 
formed to advise on articles submitted, to make suggestions 
on future articles and to advise on likely contributors. 

These efforts have been rewarded by the circulation 
reaching approximately 8,000. Distribution has been 
extended this year to South Australia, in addition to N.S.W. 
Victoria, the A.C.T. and Tasmania. 


State and Regional Branches 


The Society now has seven state and regional branches. 
Because these branches are the mainstay of the Society I 
would like to report on their activities. 

In N.S.W. the Southern Highlands Group has held several 
functions during the year, including talks, garden visits and 
a working bee. Rosemary Verey’s talk was particularly 
successful, attracting approximately 400 members and 
friends. 

In Sydney, where we have not previously had a formal 
group, an inaugural meeting was held at the Royal Botanic 
Gardens in May, followed by an inspection of gardens and 
streetscapes in Castlecrag in September. 

The Victorian Branch has doubled in size over the last 
year and now has 900 members. A very full programme of 
activities was organized for members, including garden visits, 
talks, practical assistance days such as the rose pruning at 
Buda and a working bee to help with the clearing and 
restoration of a Guilfoyle garden at Birregurra. A successful 
weekend tour was held in the Geelong-Colac district with 
talks and visits to private and provincial botanic gardens. 
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A grant of $2,000 has been made to the Victorian Branch 
by the Department of Conservation, Forests and Lands to 
prepare a guide to historic information on significant gardens 
in Victoria. This will take the form of a bibliography of 
secondary source material. Richard Aitken is collecting this 
information, assisted by a group of volunteer members. This 
group will also assist with the classification of photographic 
material of early gardens which is held by the State Library 
of Victoria. 

Tasmania is lucky to have many enthusiastic members, 
and membership is increasing all the time. The past year has 
been a busy one, with functions held throughout the year. 
In February there was a garden visit to Perth, with a talk on 
the medicinal value of herbs. In March members visited three 
very different gardens in the Derwent Valley. A winter lunch 
was held at Mona Vale, where Mrs Cameron led a tour of her 
garden, followed by a showing of photographs from the last 
Annual Conference and videos made of the gardens visited. 

At another lunch the speaker was a librarian from the 
Launceston library, and members were able to review a 
selection of gardening books. 


At the A.G.M. in July there was an illustrated talk on 
Tasmanian wildflowers. Other activities included a rose 
pruning day and a Gala Garden Fair, the latter being a great 
success with hundreds of different plants being available for 
sale. 

South Australia also has an active branch and their 
activities during the year included garden visits, talks and a 
seminar on “The Management and Pruning of Old- 
fashioned Roses”. Submissions have been made to the 
Adelaide City Council relating to the City of Adelaide Plan 
Review, and to the Botanic Gardens Board relating to the 
establishment of an appropriate garden for “Yarrabee”, the 
recently restored former home of the Botanic Gardens 
Director. 

The Branch chairman, Tony Whitehill, was invited to 
meet and address the State Heritage Committee on the role 
of the A.G.H.S. 

The State Branch has “adopted” the hawthorn maze in 
Belair Recreation Park, as mentioned earlier, and are working 
to restore it. Members have attended two working bees 
clearing the choking and invasive growth of seedling trees, 
shrubs and other weeds from the abandoned maze. A 
submission has been made to the State Heritage Branch for 
a National Estate Grant to preserve and ultimately restore 
this maze. 

The A.C.T./Monaro/Riverina Group also has had an 
active programme during the year. The major event was the 
Second Winter Seminar, held in Wagga Wagga in July and 
attended by 131 delegates. A number of garden visits and 
talks were held, and the garden at Durham Hall, Braidwood, 
was visited by a team of members who measured the garden, 
identified plants and gathered an oral history. 

The Ballarat Branch meets monthly, with a speaker at 
each meeting. Several garden visits and other outings have 
been organized during the year, including a joint outing with 
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the Victorian Branch to the State Forest Nursery at Creswick. 
The membership is growing. 

Whilst there is not yet a formal State branch in Western 
Australia the number of members has increased and there 
has been interest in organizing garden visits or talks. One 
member has organized two visits this year. These were very 
successful and resulted in increased membership. It seems 
likely that a formal branch could be formed next year. 


Annual Conferences 


As most of you are aware, many members are excluded 
from attending our annual conferences because of restrictions 
on numbers. The executive committee has considered a 
number of options and has come up with a new format which 
we would like to try next year. 

In 1988 the conference will be based in Melbourne or the 
Dandenong Ranges. It will be the usual three day conference 
but with all days optional, no restrictions on numbers and 
the second day to consist of lectures, discussions, workshops 
and so on. We recommend that the organizers engage 
professional help as was done in Canberra in 1985 as 
arrangments will be complex. 

As well as the Annual Conference each large branch will 
be asked to organize one week-end trip, seminar or mini- 
conference each year, the dates to be published together in 
the form of a calendar, in the Journal, early in the year so 
interstate members may arrange to attend if they wish. 

Finally, I wish to thank the members of the executive 
committee for the time and effort they have put in for the 
Society over the past year. The growing membership has 
meant more work, especially for our Secretary, Tim North, 
the person who does more than any other for this Society. 

‘J.E. Mitchell, 

Chairman. 


Accounts, 1986-87 


A copy of the accounts for the year ended 30th June 1987, 
prepared by the Society’s accountants, O’Reilly Tunstall & 
Co, is enclosed with this Journal (to A.G.H.S. members only). 


Research Awards 


Postgraduate or undergraduate students who will be 
enrolled in an Australian tertiary institution in 1988, and 
with an interest in undertaking an individual piece of 
research on some aspect of Australian garden history, are 
invited to apply for one of the three $2,000 Research Awards 
the Society is offering. 

Applications for an award should be in the form of a letter 
to the Secretary, giving details of the applicant’s proposed 
tertiary enrolment in 1988 and the names of two academic 
referees to whom confidential application can be made as to 
the applicant’s academic achievement, initiative, research 
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ability. and ability to communicate. The letter of application 
should be accompanied by a statement of approximately 500 
words giving details of the research proposed and the form 
in which the results of the research will be presented. 

Letters of application and the accompanying research 
proposal statements must be received by 30th April 1988. 
Those students to whom Research Awards are made will be 
paid $1,000 on approval of the award and $1,000 on 
submission of the completed research, which must be by 28th 
February 1989. 

These grants will take the place of the Students’ 
Competition that was announced previously. 


State News 
Tasmania 


A visit to Falmouth and the Fingal Valley has been 
arranged for the weekend of 20th/21st February. Gardens 
to be visited include Malahide (the Hon Rose Talbot), 
Strathspey (Mr and Mrs Robert McKenzie) and Henbury at 
Avoca (Mr and Mrs Robert Tatchell). 


Southern New South Wales 


On Sunday 27th March there will be an inspection of two 
gardens in the Exeter/Bundanoon area, followed by a visit 
to Bundanoon Village Nursery, which specialises in rare and 
unusual perennials and bulbs. There will also be an 
opportunity to visit the nearby Morton National Park. 

On Saturday 16th April Professor George Seddon will 
lecture in Clubbe Hall, Frensham School, Mittagong. This 
lecture is being sponsored in conjunction with ARROW 
(Active Residents and Ratepayers of Wingecarribee), and will 
be open to all who are concerned about the local 
environment. Details will be circularised with the April/May 
journal. 


A.C.T./Monaro/Riverina 


A weekend seminar on “Gardens Old and New” will be 
held at the Lake Hume Resort, 14 km from Albury, on 21st 
and 22nd May. Application forms, with details, will be 
circularised with the April/May journal. 


DUANE NORRIS GARDEN DESIGNERS 


P.O. Box 154 Woollahra, NSW 2025 
Showroom: Shop 8, Queens Court, 


118-122 Queen St, Woollahra, NSW 2025 
Tel: (02) 326 2160 


Write/phone for our catalogue. Please enclose $2.00 
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Our Heritage 
of Old Roses 
by Judyth McLeod 


published by Kangaroo Press, 
Sydney, 1987 


reviewed by Trevor Nottle 


Books on old roses seem super 
abundant at the moment. The pictorial 
variety seems most popular, and also most 
expensive, but here is a smaller volume 
that is well worth a place on any keen 
gardener’s book-shelf. What it lacks in 
encyclopaedic coverage it more than 
makes up in enthusiasm and deep 
appreciation of the beauties of old roses 
— perfume, colour, hardiness, variety 
and romance. In fact it would not claim 
to be a rosarian’s rose book, rather it is a 
book for rose lovers. I am certain that this 
is how Judyth McLeod intended it to be 
for it is a reflection on her own attitude 
toward old roses. She is enchanted by 
their lore and legend; she knows their 
secrets that can only be revealed by the 
skill of the herbalist and she happily 
abides their unique individualism not 
wishing them to be otherwise. 

What I really liked about this book was 
the way that it has concentrated on 
introducing the old familiar roses to a 
wider audience. These are so well known 
and loved by Heritage rose enthusiasts 
that we tend to take them for granted and 
enthuse over more “exotic” varieties 
newly introduced from the great 
collections abroad. It is refreshing to re- 
focus on the many beauties of the classic 
kinds. I also found the chapters on Teas, 
Climbers and Ramblers, and Bourbons 
and Hybrid Perpetuals especially 
readable and informative. Perhaps this is 
because of Judyth’s special affection for 
these groups. They are the varieties 
which have lived on in old gardens and 
cemeteries in the Hawkesbury district of 
New South Wales where she lives, and 
she is very fond of searching out hoary 
old plants and propagating from them. 
As a detective of old roses she is most 
enterprising. Her skills in observing the 
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characteristics of these old plants have 
enabled her to identify several of her 
lovely “finds”. I think her devotion and 
attention to detail is clearly evident in her 
writings in these chapters. Anyone 
interested in knowing the roses popular 
in Australian gardens in the late 1800’s 
will find ample information here. 

For beginners with old roses and those 
already familiar with their charms “Our 
Heritage of Old Roses” is bound to 
become a well used and often consulted 
volume. Recommended with pleasure. 


Gardener’s Choice. 
What to Plant Where 
and Why. Fine Plants 
for All Seasons 

By James Hitchmough 


published by Kangaroo Press, 1987; 
recommended retail price $19.95. 


reviewed by John Patrick 


The Kangaroo Press library of 
gardening books continues to expand. 
Many of the series are extremely useful 
and have often been pioneering texts in 
Australia on single plant groups. 
Certainly they should be congratulated 
on their innovative approach to 
publishing yet I find myself consistently 
shaking my head at the design of their 
books. Certainly Kangaroo Press is 
concerned about saving our forests for 
they use paper as generously as a Scot 
with no arms uses money. The result is 
a congested lay-out and a book which 
feels slim and thus rather ungenerous. 

In this approach Kangaroo Press do 
their authors no favours, for whatever the 
quality of the text it looks depressingly 
dull and porridge-like on the page. 
Having written this I find it hard for text 
to look like porridge, perhaps I mean 
alphabet soup-like! This makes reading 
even the most enjoyable book something 
of a chore. 

Such complaints are not the purpose 
of this review. Rather I should be 
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addressing the content of the book and 
this is excellent; well written, 
entertaining, clear and authoritative, as 
I would have expected from my 
colleague James Hitchmough. 

While slightly confused by the title 
which suggests an inability to decide 
which of three proposed titles to use I 
must confess that from this point the 
book is a delight and offers both novice 
and experienced gardener alike valuable 
information about a very wide range of 
plants. Chapters are concise but each 
deals with a specific plant group, 
comparing the performance of a number 
of potential subjects for each of the 
environments discussed. 

Three of the many virtues of James 
Hitchmough are a fine sense of humour, 
an ability to communicate clearly and 
effectively and a thorough knowledge of 
plants. All three are used here to excellent 
effect. The book is illustrated by good 
photographs, essential to dilute the visual 
congestion of the text, and these alone 
will undoubtedly increase demand for 
most of the plants described in the text. 
Many are likely to be difficult to find so 
sensibly an appendix provides a list of 
sources for these fine plants. 

James’s objective in this book has been 
to ask us all to evaluate some of the plants 
we grow. Too frequently, he suggests, 
flower power provides the major basis for 
our selection whereas this is in fact 
frequently transient, gaudy and less 
satisfying than some of the more subtle 
qualities of plants. Of course he does not 
ignore flowers but suggests that they 
could often be more constructively used 
as a basis for co-ordinated and pre- 
mediated planting schemes where the 
designer has already identified a desired 
end-point. 

With this in mind the author explores 
what he considers to be the choice 
subjects for a number of different garden 
situations and design recipes, for example 
coastal plantings and the silver garden. I 
have no doubt that readers will greatly 
enjoy the descriptions and information 
that are provided for, to my mind, this is 
the first really successful Australian 
gardening book in the tradition of 
English garden writers. It is informative 


and inspirational, readable and 
entertaining. 

I strongly recommend this book and 
know that a broad range of Australian 
gardeners will receive great satisfaction 
and pleasure from reading it as well as 


growing this excellent range of plants. 


Growing Silver, Grey 
& Blue Foliage Plants 


by Roger Spencer 
published by Kangaroo Press 1987 
reviewed by Trevor Nottle 


This book has been needed for a long 
time as the last on the subject was Mrs 
Desmond Underwood’s “Grey and Silver 
Plants” published by Collins in 1971 and 
now very difficult to obtain through 
second-hand book dealers. Snippets of 
information could be found in Beth 
Chatto’s books and in those of 
Christopher Lloyd or as far back as 
Gertrude Jekyll but in this new book 
much useful information has been 
assembled together with a generous serve 
of coloured illustrations. 

Grey and similar coloured foliage 
plants have been growing in popularity 
for ages, emerging every now and then 
for a flutter amoung the fashion 
conscious and then quietly falling back 
into their usual role as a support act to 
the flauntings of more brilliantly 
coloured flowers. What this book 
achieves that makes it important is that 
it brings attention to the now vastly 
increased array of plants available to 
create silver gardens which are varied in 
colour, foliage forms and plant interest. 
Gone are the days when silver gardens 
were created from Lamb’s Tongues, 
Festuca glauca, Yuccas, Artemisia 
arborescens and Centaurea cineraria. Now 
there are new “gems” to garden with; 
native plants have been brought out of the 
“Native Garden”, herbs have been 
allowed into the flower garden and a host 
of new perennials introduced from the 
gardens of plantsmen to the home 
garden. These are described in detail in 
the extensive “Plant Directory” in the last 
half of the book. It was good to see some 
old favourites re-introduced, among them 
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the fan-leaved Aloe (Aloe plicatilis) and 
Artemisia stelleriana but even better are 
the numbers of “new” plants described. 
Lavandula lanata must surely rise 
rapidly in popularity, and also Lavandula 
pinnata but don’t overlook Parahebe 
perfoliata, Glaucium flavum and 
Zauschneria californica — all these and 
many more have added to the colour 
range of the gardeners palette. 

I found the book organised in a way 
that presents good ideas in a very readable 
format. The usual problem of “old name 
— new name” is neatly handled with the 
new name used and the old added in 
brackets. There is much here that will 
help us all to make better use of grey, blue 
and silver foliage in our gardening. 

Recommended. 


The English Gardening 


School. A Complete 
Course in Garden 
Planning and Design. 


By Rosemary Alexander and Anthony 
du Gard Pasley; published by 
Michael Joseph, 1987; recommended 
retail price $45.00. 


reviewed by John Patrick. 


Many books have been published in 
‘recent years on landscape design, some 
for large sites, others for smaller areas. 
Now “The English Gardening School”, 
provides a complete course in garden 
planning and design for landscapes of all 
scales, but the book is directed not 
towards the home owner but towards the 
reader as a student. Thus advice is 
provided for dealing with clients, as well 
as designing your own garden. 

This approach is as might be expected 
since this is the book of a course. The 
English Gardening School is one of a 
number of courses which have recently 
appeared in England in the areas of Fine 
Arts, Interior Design and Garden 
Design. Several of the best designers in 
England are involved in these schools 
including John Brookes and Robin 
Williams, and their success has reflected 
the growing popularity of gardening in 
-Britain in the last few years. 

Iam very impressed with this book for 
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it is well designed and illustrated, though 
the pictures tend to grand gardens, and 
extremely clearly written, analysing in a 
most effective manner, the various issues 
concerned with design. 

Written by designers the text dwells 
on significant design issues, firstly 
creating in the mind of the reader some 
awareness of the design process by asking 
them to observe and analyse what is 
before them. How important this process 
is, yet too frequently we all take our 
surroundings for granted. I like the 
practical approach of the authors who, 
in their Introduction, state “At the 
beginning of the courses at the English 
Gardening School, the student is asked 
to make a conscious effort to see and 
understand all the simple objects in and 
around the garden. A short spring tape 
measure... is a useful aid, since it can 
be brought out at any moment to check 
the width of an opening, the height or 
depth of a step tread or seat... In this 
way, not only is the eye trained to be ever 
more perceptive, but an instructive 
vocabulary of proportions and scale 
relationships can be built up for future 
use”. 

Obtaining a sense of scale and 
recognising the effect of space and 
quality of space is so important in design. 
Sadly it is rarely recognised, spaces 
becoming cluttered with a plethora of 
plants, furniture, tubs etc. 

Of course, a single volume design 
book cannot cover all aspects in depth. 
Here an excellent, brief summary is 
provided for all the major design 
components of gardens with an especially 
effective section on analysing the garden. 
Drawings support the text, saving a 
considerable volume of words and 
providing clear direction. I am 
particularly impressed with the approach 
to “Drawing Up a Plan” where a single 
site is analysed and developed, from the 
survey, through analysis and appraisal, 
the development of a theme and 
preparation of a planting plan. Though 
restricted, this provides the design 
student with clear direction for design. 

A section of Special Studies considers 
several specific garden situations where 
special techniques may be involved. 
These include Town Gardens, 
Conservatories, Roof Gardens, Rose 
Gardens, Herb Gardens, Knots and 
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Dethorning roses 


Experiments in Holland have shown 
that removal of leaves and thorns from 
the lower ends of cut rose stems can 
greatly reduce vase life. Thorn removal 
was found to hasten the onset of “bent 
neck”, accompanied by petal wilting. It 
is believed that the larger amount of 
wounded stem tissue that results from 
dethorning allows quicker growth of 
microorganisms that cause vascular 
blockage and subsequent wilting. 
Preservatives or bactericides added to the 
water can, however, help to offset early 
losses. 


Rooting of fruit tree cuttings 


Horticulturists in Italy and in Texas 
have reported better results in rooting of 
cuttings from certain fruit species when 
the growing media are kept acidic (pH 
between 4 and 5). The connection 
between acidity and rooting success may 
hold good for other kinds of plants, but 
additional experiments are needed to 
determine the limits of its applicability. 


Dwarf grasses 


The new slow growing grasses (see 
this column August/September 1987 
issue) developed at the University of 
Alberta are now being marketed in the 
US. under the name “International low 
maintenance lawn grasses”. These 
grasses, of seventeen different varieties, 
grow only about 5 to 8 cma year and need 
mowing no more often than once or twice 
a year. 
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Garden disposables 


America is leading the world in the 
creation and consumption of throwaway 
items. Joining throwaway cameras, 
telephones, television sets and car 
engines, a Canadian firm has developed 
a 3/4 hp plastic lawn mower engine 
which is designed to be replaced rather 
than repaired. 

This throwaway trend is generating 
tremendous waste disposal and pollution 
problems, and “The Avant Gardener” 
(published by Horticultural Data 
Processors, New York) suggests that 
serious gardeners will not be interested 
in lawnmowers they put out with the 
garbage, any more than they would be of 
disposing of their leaves in the same 
manner. 


A summer gardening course in 
England 


A further course is to be held at 
Somerley House, near Ringwood in 
Hampshire, from 5th to 11th June 1988. 
The course includes visits to gardens 
such as Stourhead, Mottisfont and 
Cranbourne Manor, and the guide and 
lecturer will be Jennie Hook, a garden 
designer and Honorary Secretary of the 
Garden History Society. 
Accommodation for no more than twelve 
guests will be in Somerley House, the 
home of the Earl and Countess of 
Normanton. Further details are available 
from The Secretary, Somerley, 
Ringwood, Hampshire BH24 3PL, 
England. 


Book Reviews (continued from page 131) 


Parterres, Summer Colour, Herbaceous 
Borders and Container Planting. I am not 
certain that all of these justify special 
consideration and there are others worthy 
of our attention and omitted but 


generally they are effectively discussed. 

The last section of text considers legal 
considerations of garden design, a 
reminder of the course basis of the text, 
but nonetheless extremely useful. 
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Dutch Elm Disease 


Scientists in Holland have found a 
chemical preventive for Dutch Elm 
Disease that they claim is 100% effective. 
Fenpropimorph, a fungicide previously 
used against mildews of cereal crops, 
appears harmless against elm trees but 
when injected into the tree the invading 
D.E.D. fungus is prevented from 
releasing spores. It can also be used as a 
remedial treatment for existing D.E.D. 
infections but with somewhat lower 
effectiveness. This chemical is expected 
to be available commercially in Europe 
in 1988. 


Sweet corn germination 


Horticulturists at the University of 
Michigan have identified two techniques 
for speeding the germination of sweet 
corn. The key to both techniques lies in 
the fact that the response of sweet corn 
to low soil temperatures depends strongly 
on seed moisture content at the time of 
sowing, low moisture seeds being highly 
susceptible to chilling injury. Thus 
germination can be improved by boosting 
the moisture content of the seed just 
before sowing. 

Seeds may either be soaked in distilled 
water at 25 degrees Celsius for 16 hours, 
then dried at room temperature for 8 
hours; or they may be mixed with about 
60 grams of vermiculite to which 75 ml 
of distilled water has been added, then 
the mixture is sealed in plastic bags and 
stored for 20 hours at 25 degrees before 
sowing. 


I cannot praise this book too highly. 
It is practical, attractive and clear and 
while it may be expensive it is certainly 
better value than many cheaper, less 
thorough books. 
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ENJOY GARDENING WITH US AT PARKERS... 
A LOVELY PLACE TO BE AT ANY TIME OF YEAR 


iss 


THURSDAYS — 10% 
off everything 


QUALIFIED STAFF 
to assist you 


PLANTS — wide 
selection for 
sun, shade, indoors 


POTS — terracotta, 
sandstone, salt 
glaze, concrete 


FREE DELIVERY 
in the local area 
GARDEN 
CONSULTANCY 
— for those 
needing advice 


LANDSCAPE 
SUPPLIES J 
— sleepers, lattice : 


Fava AIEEE pile 
aa lA Fe 
a : 
sandstone flagging et = 
45 TENNYSON AVE, TURRAMURRA, 2074 
(Just off Eastern Rd) 


PHONE : (02) 487-3888 OPEN SEVEN DAYS A WEEK 


A beautiful FEDERATION style gazebo. Na 


¢ These gazebo’s have ART-NOUVEAU cut-out rail- 
ings, corner brackets, headboards and fascias, turned 
finials and traditional square federation lattice. Spe- 
cial bench seats and timber base are available. All 
these components are made of treated Radiata Pine 
and dressed smooth ready to paint, or can be left na- 
tural. 


These units are supplied in prefabricated panels in an easy to 
assemble kit, or will be erected in one day by the makers, in 
Sydney, Wollongong, Canberra areas. 


Handmade to order only on display at various sites in Syd- 
ney. Manufactured and marketed solely by — 


THE GAZEBO WORKS 
ROBERTSON 
N.S.W. 2577 
Phone: (048) 85 1328 


Write or phone for brochure and location of displays. 


THE COTTAGE GARDEN PLANT SPECIALISTS 
THE PLANTSMEN 


SOMETHING DIFFERENT 


Echium fastuosum fairest of All’: Raised by us, first release. As the 
normal grey leaved plant to 6ft but from a distance the flowers 
appear white but close up they are a very pale blue. Sun. 


Echium fastuosum ‘Midnight Blue’: Raised by us, first relese. 
powers are an extremely dark blue on stems to 5ft. Good tight 
habit. Sun. 


Anemone x hybrida: No, we are not calling them Japonica or 
hupehensis because they are not. We can offer the following 
Windflowers: 

Port Wine Double flowers on 3ft stems the colour of Port. 
New introduction. 

Single White The classic favourite. 

Double White Double rows of petals and far prettier we 
think than the single. 

Single Pink Lovely pastel pink flowers. 

Double Pink Rich double pink flowers. 

All best in semi shade or filtered sunlight in Sydney. 


Leonotis Leonurus ‘Alba’: Lion’s Ear. Growing to 6ft this hairy 
plant is a native to Africa and not suitable for very cold areas. 
We have the rare white form with the flowers resembling a 
lion’s ear. Flowers summer and autumn. Sun. 


Penstemon confertus var procerus: A dwarf species Penstemon 
from the U.S.A. with creamy white bells on stems to 1ft. Sun. 


Dichopogon strictus: “The Chocolate Lily”. This is an Australian 
Native but rare in Nurseries. Grass like leaves with delicate 
mauve flowers with yellow anthers heavily perfumed of milk 
chocolate. Ht. 10-12in. Sun. 


Abelia uniflora: From China comes this rare shrub growing to 6ft. 
The pinkisk white flowers have an orange throat. Sun, semi 
shade. 


Silene olivana: Forming a grassy tussock the pink starry flowers 
appear in Spring. Good rock garden plant attractive year 
round. Ht. 6ft. Sun. 


CONSTANTLY RESEARCHING AND REINTRODUCING NEW PLANTS TO AUSTRALIAN GARDENERS 
Open Fri, Sat, Sun and Mon 9-5. Other times by appointment. Regret NO MAIL ORDERS. 


VIBURNUM GARDENS 


— The Nursery in a Garden — 
42 Sedger Road, Kenthurst, N.S.W. 2156. Phone (02) 654 1941 


Catalogue available $2.00 post free. 


Member of the Australian Garden History Society 
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Some Gardens of the Southern Highlands 
of New South Wales 


A Report on the 1987 Annual Conference of the 
Australian Garden History Society 


by Tim North 


The theme for the 1987 Annual Conference was “The 
Southern Highlands — Planning for Change”. The 
intention was to show some gardens that had responded to 
change by acquiring a new, generally commercially oriented, 
purpose; some which had failed to respond and which 
consequently had fallen into a decline; and others which, 
while no doubt safe during the lifetimes of their present 
owners, may come under threat at some time in the future. 

The Southern Highlands, and Bowral in particular as its 
epicentre, abound in ghosts; gardens that have been ravished, 
neglected, or which have virtually disappeared. Some only 
await a loving hand, a new purpose — and money; others 
are beyond resurrection. A question mark hangs ominously 
over many that remain. 

Of the gardens that have been reconstructed, the favourite 
of many was Oldbury Farm, near Moss Vale, and the oldest 
residence in the district. Little remains of the original 
planting apart from the beginnings of what was to have been 
a long avenue of elms leading to nearby Mereworth, but the 
garden has been reconstructed in a simple and unobtrusive 
fashion that is in complete harmony with the charming old 
stone house. 

Rather grander is Whitley, also on Oldbury Road, a late 
19th century “Tudor Revivalist” mansion, whose garden had 
fallen into a state of neglect by the time the present owners 
acquired it in 1980. It has now been completely 
reconstructed, and serves as a setting for the display of 
Haddonstone garden ornaments. 

Throsby Park, near Moss Vale, is one of the most important 
historic buildinngs in the district, having been built in 1834 
by Charles Throsby, a nephew of the famous explorer of the 
same name. It is now owned by the State Government and 
administered by the National Parks and Wildlife Service; the 
garden, which had its heyday around the turn of the century, 
has disappeared. 

Perhaps the most controversial property to be visited was 
Hillview, at Sutton Forest, the country residence of the 
Governor of New South Wales from 1882 up till 1958, when 
it was sold, lock, stock and barrel to a Mr Edward Klein. Mr 
Klein’s intention was to convert the house to a retirement 
home for elderly gentlemen, but the project failed and the 
house has remained unoccupied for almost thirty years. Mr 


Klein, who lives in an adjoining building, once the A.D.C.s’ 
quarters, extended the garden and added some rather 
idiosyncratic embellishments, but in recent years it has fallen 
into a state of disrepair. In 1986 Mr Klein gave Hillview back 
to the State Government, for whom a conservation study has 
now been completed. Opinions were sharply divided. Should 
the whole property be restored? If so, to what? Or was it simply 
not worth restoring? 

Riverside Park, in Burradoo, built in 1910, has evolved 
steadily over seventy odd years, the layout having been 
simplified but with new boundary plantings and vistas 
opened up. 

Retford Park, a grand Italianate mansion built for Samuel 
Hordern in the 1880’s, has also seen its garden significantly 
modified in more recent times. An outstanding modern 
addition is the swimming pool with pavilion designed by 
Guilford Bell, situated at a discreet distance from the house 
but with sweeping views of the surrounding countryside. 

Mereworth, near Berrima, has a delightful garden laid 
out by Paul Sorensen in the 1960’s; the house, however, now 
wears a rather forlorn look since it is seldom lived in. 

Bendooley, also near Berrima, is another historic property 
which has taken on a new lease of life through acquiring a 
commercial purpose; it is now the headquarters of the 
Berkelouw book business. 


Bendooley — photo N. Berkelouw 


Hillview Moidart 


All colour photos 
by Keva North 


Whitley 
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Riverside Park 


Moidart, a large garden laid out in the early 1930’s, now 
has a small wholesale nursery attached to it, but the classic 
example of a fine garden that now has to earn its keep is 
Milton Park. By 1984 it had outlived its usefulness as an 
agricultural property and as a private residence, and was sold. 
Fortunately it became the centre of a far-sighted and 
ambitious project that is in sympathy with the garden’s 
preservation. Milton Park Country House Hotel has already 
set a standard of excellence, and was one of the main venues 
for this Conference. Robin White gave an informative 
illustrated talk on the garden’s development since its 
beginning around 1911. 

On the first day of the Conference, en route from Sydney, 
vists were made to two very different gardens, neither strictly 
within the Southern Highlands. Mount Annan Botanic 
Gardens, now under construction and due to open in October 
this year, is a huge project and when complete will contain 
the largest collection of Australian indigenous plants in the 
world; in fact, it will be one of the largest botanic gardens in 
the world, covering some 500 ha. Camden Park, built for the 
Macarthur family and still occupied by direct descendents 
of the family, is one of Australia’s most historic properties. 
The garden still contains many of the rare exotic plants 
introduced by William Macarthur, a well-informed amateur 
botanist, and a survey of these is currently being carried out. 

The highlight of the Conference for many, however, was 
the lecture by Dr Peter Valder, who described, in his 
inimitable fashion, how his own family’s garden in the Blue 
Mountains has developed over three generations of his family, 
and of some of the problems in maintaining such a garden 
to-day. 
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Mereworth 


VICTORIAN COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 
AND HORTICULTURE — BURNLEY 


English Garden Tour 


Escorted by John Patrick 


Following the success of our 1987 English Garden Tour, 
V.C.A.H.— Burnley is offering a tour of many of England's 
choice gardens in May and June, 1988. 


This year the focus is on small, private gardens through 
southern England. A number of well-known English 
gardening authorities will lecture to the group (limit 25) 
and extend information provided in lectures by John 
Patrick. 


While gardens offer our main focus, attention will also 
be given to English architecture and history to extend 
the participants appreciation of this beautiful country. 


For full details contact: 


U.K. Garden Tour 
V.C.A.H.— Burnley 
Burnley Garden, Swan Street 
Richmond, Victoria 3121 
Telephone: (03) 810 8800 


A Botanist’s Alphabet, 
S—T 

by Brian Morley 

Steriphoma 


In an area extending from central America south into 
Peru, and east onto the island of Trinidad, can be found the 
eight species of Steriphoma which belong to the caper family, 
Capparidaceae. 

The most commonly cultivated species, usually in botanic 
gardens, is S. paradoxum, a native of the tropical forests of 
Guatemala, Venezuela and Colombia. The star-shaped and 
scale-like hairs on the terminal flowering parts, particularly 
the sepals and flower stalks, are dense and have a peculiar 
livid mustard colour which is quite un-plantlike. The long 
sweeping stamens protrude far beyond the pale yellow petals 
and the green ovary is clearly borne on a long stalk. Stalked 
ovaries such as this are not uncommon in species in the caper 
family. This species grows at altitudes between about 700 m 
and 1,200 m in forest habitats. 

Further north in Mexico can be found a cousin called S. 
clara, with a common name “Barba de Leon”, while in 
Trinidad is found S. elliptica, which has more orange-red 
vestiture than S. paradoxum. Although I do not believe it is 
common in cultivation perhaps the most magnificent 
Steriphoma is S. urbanii from Ecuador, with petals 5 cm 
long and stamens 10 cm long. 

The caper family includes the caper Capparis spinosa, a 
European Mediterranean species, and our own C. mitchelli 
with its confusing colloquial name, native orange. Capers 
do not belong to the orange family, the Rutaceae, as you well 
know! 


Tricosanthes 


There always seems to me to be an element of “designer 
influence” in the appearance of many species of cucurbit. 
The beautifully detailed puckering of leaves, the almost self 
conscious convolutions of tendrils, the monstrous decadence 
of frilled petals of monoecious flowers (which Proust seems 
to have overlooked!) 

For example the fifty herbaceous species of Trichosanthes 
belong to the type genus of the subtribe Trichosanthinea of 
the tribe Cucurbiteae of the cucumber family. There are two 
other genera in the subtribe, A mpelosicyos with one endemic 
species of climbing shrub from Madagascar, and Hodgsonia 
with two gigantic species of climbing shrub extending from 
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Steriphoma paradoxum at the National Botanic Garden, Glasnevin 
(photo: Brian Morley) 


the eastern Himalayas through into Indo-China and 
Malaysia. All the species in this subtribe have petals which 
are frilled or fimbriate; what possible function can they have? 

The fruits of these genera are large; depressed-spherical 
and 12-grooved in Hodgsonia (a bit like a pumpkin), and 
sausage shaped to about 7 m long, or snake like and 2 m 
long in Trichosanthes! The snake gourd T. anguina from India 
and tropical Asia has these bizarre fruits which, like most 
cucurbits, are technically berries ! The fruits of the illustrated 
T. japonica are only small affairs, but the climbing foliage 
and flowers make an irresistible combination. 

As if these paradoxes were not enough, there are 
cucumbers which neither trail nor climb. Dendrosicyos 
socotranus from Socotra is a small tree with a fleshy baobab 
like trunk, and Acanthosicyos horrida from Namibian coastal 
dunes is a leafless spiny shrub not unlike gorse; as the late 
Kew scholar John Hutchinson wrote in 1967 “there is no 
other plant for it to climb over in that barren desert region!”. 


wae va” 


Trichosanthes japonica at the University of Heidelberg Botanic Garden 
(photo: Brian Morley) 
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Chandler's Nursery: 


One Hundred Years 
by Ann Cripps 


It seems appropriate in Australia’s Bicentennial year that 
it should also be the year of the centenary of one of Australia’s 
oldest nurseries — Chandler’s Nursery in Hobart. 

In 1855 William Charles Chandler who had worked at a 
nursery in Enfield near London decided to migrate to 
Australia. He arrived on the sailing ship Fortitude, and gained 
employment as the estate gardener at Mona Vale near Ross, 
in Tasmania’s midlands. From there he moved to Hobart 
where he was employed as a gardener at Government House. 
After a short while William Charles decided to establish a 
garden on a property near Granton, but after his marriage 
he returned to Government House with his wife Caroline to 
take up a position as head gardener. 

In 1863 his son, also William Charles but known as Bill, 
was born and he followed in his father’s footsteps with a love 
of gardening which led to an apprenticeship at the Botanical 
Gardens. This valuable training gave him the background 
from which at the age of 24, in 1888, he founded Chandler’s 
Nursery on land in Park Street near the Blind Institute in 
Hobart’s northern suburbs. ‘ 

Many plants sold at the nursery are still grown from seed 
and from stock originally planted in 1888. Early catalogues 
list a wide variety of perennial and herbaceous plants, bulbs, 
shrubs, trees and vegetables which were field grown in the 
nursery. To-day one can visit the nursery and see some of the 
same field-grown stock. In fact 85% of the green stock sold 
at Chandlers is still grown on the site. Some of the early 
catalogue plants which are still available include Helleborus 
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above: 
The pear tree at the entrance to the 
nursery 


left: 
The old cottage, showing the fig tree 
in the corner and field-grown hydrangeas 


Photos by Ann Cripps 
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corsicus, which produces such splendid greenish-white 
flowers in winter. Herbaceous paeonies flower in their beds 
in early spring; these are still amongst the most spectacular 
of the herbaceous plants with their large double flowers of 
pink, white and red. Dicentra spectabilis (Bleeding Heart) is 
another favourite old-fashioned plant, and there are beds of 
Gypsophila paniculata “Bristol Fairy” and “Flamingo”, 
which make a spectacular sight. Chandler’s Nursery still 
grows hydrangeas in the field for twelve months before 
placing the plants in pots for sale. 

For the past century the Chandler family has run a nursery 
renowned for the quality of its plants. The dedication of the 
family to their business and their inherited love of gardening 
is evident to all the many customers who visit. 

A few years later the nursery moved to its present site in 
Queen Street, Sandy Bay. The site Bill bought was a 
neglected overgrown orchard of nearly one and a half acres. 
The only evidence of the orchard that remains is the pear 
tree at the entrance to the nursery, which is reputed to be 
more than 150 years old. 

Unfortunately disease some years ago necessitated rather 
drastic pruning, but its beautiful blossom each September 
leaves one in no doubt that it will continue to be part of the 
nursery for many more years. An old fig and a prune are two 
other trees that were once part of the orchard, while another 
old tree is a magnificent specimen of Erythrina christi-galli, 
the Coral Tree, whose knarled trunk nestles in a corner 
outside an old greenhouse. 

The family lived in an early timber cottage on the property 
which remains basically unchanged. 
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Bill had three sons who started working for their father 
as soon as they left school — the eldest William Charles (Bill), 
Harold and Percy. Harold later left the family business to 
work for the Tasmanian Forestry Commission. In 1924 the 
nursery was handed over to Bill (William the Third) and 
Percy, who managed the business and the propagation of 
plants. 

At this time Chandler’s Nursery also included a shop in 
town, established in 1889 in rented premises at 124 Liverpool 
Street, and later moved to their own premises at 146 Liverpool 
Street. This shop sold vegetable and flower seeds and cut 
flowers. Chandler’s and another firm, Cresswell’s, were then 
the only firms growing and supplying seeds in Tasmania. 

In 1935 Chandler established a nursery at Kingston, south 
of Hobart, on land which to-day is a Chinese vegetable 
garden. The soil and growing condition at Kingston were 
excellent for field growing of rhododendrons, boronias, 
ericas, hydrangeas, tulips and lilies. Soil was also carted from 
here to the Queen Street nursery. At Christmas time blooms 
of the magnificent Lilium regale, with its slightly spicy scent, 
were bought by the utility load to town to be sold at the 
Liverpool Street shop. 

Plants and seeds were imported from Holland, Germany 
and England. Most of the vegetable and flower seed was 
imported in bulk and packaged at the nursery. After World 
War 2 Chandlers sent seed to the United States at the request 
of American soldiers and sailors who had visited Hobart and 
wanted to grow for themselves some of the plant varieties 
they had seen. Varieties of Bouvardia were especially sought 
after. 

During the 1930’s the Chandlers purchased some 
adjoining land in Sandy Bay and were able to increase the 
size of the nursery to its present two acres. In 1953 the shop 
in town was closed and the Kingston property was sold in 
the early 1960's. 

In 1977 Bill Chandler received the Australian 
Nurserymen’s Federal Award of Merit in recognition of his 
contribution to the nursery industry. He died in 1978. 

The Sandy Bay nursery is now in the hands of Bill’s son, 
Edward Charles (Ted) and Ted’s son Gregg. Percy, who 
celebrates his 86th birthday in the year of the nursery’s 
centenary, is still involved in the business. Percy’s son, 
another William Chandler, worked in the nursery until he 
enlisted in the RAAF at the age of 18; he was killed during 
an air raid over Aachen near the Dutch-German border in 
1943. 

The ways and means of gardening have remained basically 
unchanged in the past century except for a few notable 
advances. The use of hormone rooting powder has greatly 
speeded the rooting process, and there are more sophisticated 
forms of heating in the propagating houses. The introduction 
of mist propagation is another important advancement. 

The plants have changed with the demand for bigger and 
brighter varieties, although now the demand for the older 
species of roses and other cottage plants has increased with 
the renewed interest in garden history. 


NURSERIES — GENERAL 


BRYANT’S NURSERY AND THE “HERB GAR- 
DEN OF ABERLOUR”, Victoria St, Yass, NSW 
2582. Tel (062) 26.2175. Growers of the highest 
quality hardy trees, shrubs, cottage plants and 
herbs. Two anda half acres of display gardens. 
Retail only. Closed Tuesdays. 


SWANE’S NURSERY, 490 Galston Road, Dural, 
NSW 2158. Tel (02) 651.1322. Garden making 
calls for a plan, the right advice and a collec- 
tion of plants that suits your climate and avail- 
able maintenance time. Our designers will plan, 
renovate or solve special problems within your 
garden and sales staff will help you find per- 
fect plants to carry out their ideas. Display gar- 
dens (including 5000 roses) and 45 plant-filled 
acres will keep you busy ! You'll need one of 
our Devonshire teas ! We are open every day 
except Good Friday and Christmas Day. 
Swane’s Nursery, where Nature tends to grow 
on you. 


WIRREANDA NURSERY, 169 Wirreanda Rd, 
Ingleside, NSW 2101. Tel (02) 450.1400. Top 
quality, super value trees and shrubs, ferns and 
indoor plants direct from the grower. Stunning 
assortment of Australian natives and exotics to 
choose from, including many species rare and 
unusual. Turn off Mona Vale Road at Tumburra 
St, Ingleside, and follow signs to the nursery. 
Open 7 days. 


NURSERIES — SPECIALIST 


WOODBANK NURSERY, RMB 303, Kingston, 
Tas. 7150. Tel (002) 39.6452. Specializing in rock 
garden plants, rhododendrons, Tasmanian 
natives and unusual trees and shrubs. De- 
scriptive catalogue listing 1000 items available 
$1.30 posted. Mail orders from April to 
September. 


PALM SEEDLINGS our catalogues list plants 
suitable for your locality. Why not amaze your- 
self with our variety and low cost. Write Wer- 
ona Holdings Pty Ltd, PO Box 512 Aitkenvale, 
Qld, Australia, 4814. Tel ((077) 74.0206. 


Farm 


and Plants 


Open seven days 
10.00 a.m.- 5.00 p.m. 
(048) 771 329 


BHerrima Lavender; 


WHOLESALE and RETAIL 
Lavender, Perennials, Herbs and Old World Roses 


Market Place, Berrima 2577 


Gong 


BIRCHFIELD HERBS, 34 Turallo Terrace, Bun- 
gendore, NSW 2621, Tel (062) 38.1446. Historic 
Victorian Cottage set in rambling old-world 
gardens. Large formal herb garden. Wide range 
of herbs and cottage garden perennials grown 
on premises. Pot-pourris, herb vinegars, jams 
and jellies, books, seeds, etc. Cottage and herb 
gardens designed. 


BUNDANOON VILLAGE NURSERY, 71 Pen- 
rose Rd, Bundanoon, NSW 2578. Tel (048) 
83.6303. Scented shrubs and climbers, cottage 
garden and silver-grey plants, herbs, bulbs and 
old roses Visit us for the rare and unusual. Two 
hours drive from Sydney and Canberra in the 
Southern Highlands. Closed Tues and Wed 
except by appointment 


RAINBOW RIDGE NURSERY, 8 Taylor's Rd, 
Dural, NSW 2158. Tel (02) 651.2857, Iris and Day- 
lilies. Colour catalogue with 45 colour plates 
available, $2.00 posted (deduct from first or- 
der). Latest Iris from Australia and U.S.A. — 
Bearded, Median, Louisiana, Japanese, Sibe- 
rian, Evansia, species and water iris. Large range 
of tetraploid and diploid daylilies. Main bloom 
period Oct, Nov, Dec. 


ROSS ROSES, St Andrew's Tce (PO Box 23), 
Willunga, SA 5172. Tel (085) 56.2555. Office 
hours 9 to 5, Saturdays 9 to noon. Public dis- 
play garden always open, 2000 roses with 800 
varieties including 500 “heritage” roses. Hardy, 
field-grown roses supplied direct throughout 
Australia. Informative catalogue available, send 
2 x 37 cent stamps. 


DIN SAN GARDEN CENTRE, Old Dandenong 
Rd, Dingley, Vic. 3172. Tel (03) 551.1078. Ern 
Smith has spent 50 years growing and collect- 
ing plants, making the Din San collection one 
of the most unique in Australia. Hundreds of 
rare and uncommon varieties are available. 
Check out our new “rare plants section” next 
time you’e in the area. 


Postal address 
P.O. Box 299 
Moss Vale 2577 
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JASPER PARK NURSERY, 878 Croziers Rd, 
Berry, NSW 2535. Tel (044) 64.1097, Rare and 
unusual trees and shrubs, Heritage roses and 
perennials, plus wide range of natives. Stroll 
through 1.6 ha garden or browse in our craft 
and gift shop. Coaches welcome. Closed Tues 
and Wed except by appointment. 


YAMINA RARE PLANTS, 25 Moores Rd, Mon- 
bulk, Vic. 3793. Tel (03) 756.6335. Japanese 
Maples; dwarf, rare and weeping conifers; wide 
range of rare trees and shrubs; also wholesale 
growing-on lines. SAE for lists or visit our nurs- 
ery and display gardens. 


RELIABLE ROSES, George Rd, Silvan Vic. 3795. 
Tel (03) 737.9313. Melways map 121 D10. Grow- 
ers and specialists of Heritage roses. Open 
during week, and weekends by appointment. 
Personalised growing service on request No- 
vember to March. Roses available year round, 
mail order in winter only. Display area of over 
400 varieties of all types of roses. Colour cat- 
alogue available $2.00 post paid. 


AUSTRAL WATERGARDENS, Pacific Highway, 
Cowan, NSW 2252. Tel (02) 455.1370. Speci- 
alising in water lilies, tropical and hardy, and 
all kinds of plants for ponds. See our lilies in 
flower from October to March, orsend SAE for 
mail order list. 3 miles north of Cowan. 


THE BOTANIST, Henzel Road, Green Point, 
NSW 2250. Bulbs and bulb seed for the col- 
lector. Emphasis on South African species in- 
cluding Babiana, Gladiolus, and Lachenalia. 
Send 2 x 37 cent stamps for list. 


HILLTOP NURSERY AND ROSE FARM, Shicer 
Gully Road, Guildford, Vic 3451. Specialists in 
old world roses, perennial and cottage plants. 
Extensive display gardens feature a large range 
of plants to choose from. Coach parties wel- 
come. Also fishing. Open weekends, public 
holidays, other days by appointment. In July and 
August strictly by appointment only. 


At 

COX’S NURSERY 
THE OLD ROSE GARDEN, THIRLMERE 
we grow 
Heritage Roses 

(Old garden and David Austin roses) 


Miniature, Floribunda and H-T roses. 
Catalogue available — All roses pot grown. 


TRADING HOURS 9.00 a.m. to 5.00 p.m. 
Th, Fr, Sat, Sun and Public hols. (not Christmas or Boxing days) ke 
We can propagate your favourite 


rose for you — Budwood collected 
November to end of February. 


Phone 046 81 8560 Y¥ 
216 Oaks Road 
THIRLMERE 2572 


BOOKS, ETC 


BEAUTIFUL BOOKS ON GARDENS, practical 
books on gardening, interesting books on 
plants and flora. A comprehensive list of Eng- 
lish language gardening and plant books. Send 
for catalogue to Plant Parenthood Books, PO 
Box 6 Mulgoa, NSW 2750. 


JOHIMA BOOKS, 51 Grasmere Road, Cre- 
morne, NSW 2090. Tel (02) 953.8554. Special- 
jst horticultural and agricultural mail order 
service. Write for free catalogue. 


RARE AND UNUSUAL GARDENING BOOKS, 
We sell by catalogue a large selection of an- 
tiquarian and second hand garden books with 
an emphasis on English and North American 
gardening. We stock a few harder to find new 
garden books, and deal in botanical prints, an- 
tique and new. We hope to hear from serious 
Australian collectors who would like to re- 
ceive our book lists, also from garden shops or 
specialised collectors who may have an inter- 
est in our prints. Write to Gladstone and 
Campbell, North Park Studio, Hawarden, 
Clwyd, CH5 3NY, UK. 


SECONDHAND, OUT-OF-PRINT, OLD AND 
RARE GARDENING BOOKS bought and sold. 
Free catalogue available from Michael Treloar, 
GPO Box 2289, Adelaide SA 5001 (or visit us 
at 184 Gawler Place, Adelaide). Remember to 
contact us if you have gardening books or cat- 
alogues for sale. 


CLUBS 


LET'S GROW GARDEN CLUB, A new corre- 
spondence club with Glen Heyne and John 
Mason. Benefits include ... newsletters quart- 
erly; mail order catalogue; exclusive plant and 
seed collections; workshops and courses; tours 
and holidays; special discounts on books, tools, 
products, etc. Send $10 annual subscription to 
Let’s Grow, The Garden Cottage, Malmsbury 
Rd, Daylesford, Vic. 3460. Tel (03) 736.1882; (09) 
537.1360; (02) 449.7810. 


Calder Highway, Malmsbury, Vic. 


Genter, 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


COLOUR TRANSPARENCIES of gardens, plants 
and flowers, native and exotic, all named, 
available from Pamela Polglase, 17 Merridong 
Rd, Elanora, NSW 2101. Tel (02) 913.9490. 


GARDEN DETAIL 


GARDEN FURNITURE, Simon Pockley, 14 
Court St, Mudgee, NSW 2850. Tel (063) 72.3556. 
Garden furniture hand-made to last in Aus- 
tralian hardwoods. One-off and difficult prob- 
lems welcome. 


TOWNGARDEN design and construction. Also 
country garden design. Torquil Canning, Di- 
plomain Horticulture, 2/20 Bonnington Road, 
West Hobart, Tas. 7000. Tel (002) 34.6715. 


WEATHERVANES, add charm and distinction 
to your home. WINVANE will provide a prac- 
tical and sure weather guide, and is an ideal gift 
for family or friends. Write or phone for your 
free brochure to WINVANE, 53 Hampton St, 
Hurstville Grove, NSW 2220. Tel (02) 579.6649. 


ARBOURS, PILLARS AND OTHER FURNI- 
TURE made by Garden Works, at Glenlyon 
Roses. Belinda Winter-Irving, Old Rose Spe- 
cialist, RMB 4198, Glenlyon via Daylesford, Vic. 
3461. Send 3 x 50c stamps for catalogue. 


ABOVE GROUND LANDSCAPE DETAIL, 447 
Canterbury Road, Surrey Hills, Vic. 3127. Tel (03) 
836.0448. All types of unique garden detail in- 
cluding cast iron and bronze wall fountains, ar- 
bours, garden hose holders, bird taps, gully 
traps, cast iron garden edging. 


garden market place 


contact Keva North for rates 
Bowral (048) 61 - 1884 


8 km north of Kyneton 


TOURIST ATTRACTIONS 


GARDEN OF ST ERTH, BLACKWOOD, 95 km 
N.W. Melbourne. Exceptionally wide variety 
of native and exotic plants in 4 ha bush setting. 
Open daily. Tel (053) 68.6514. 


ASKANIA PARK, Ourimbah Creek Rd, Our- 
imbah, NSW 2258. Tel (043) 62.1855. The best 
walk in the best rainforest in the Sydney en- 
virons. Incredibly beautiful. Over 150 differ- 
ent sub-tropical and warm temperate rainforest 
species, 7 at their southern limit. 500 plant 
identity plaques along high quality 3 km walk. 
Rainforest plants and a book on Askania Park 
by Gwen Harden of Royal Botanic Gardens 
sold. Picnic area with gas BBQs in beautiful 
open valley setting. One anda half hour's drive 
north of Sydney on Expressway. Brochures 
available at NSW St George Building Society 
branches. DIRECTIONS; Hornsby-Berowra- 
Peats Ridge-Ourimbah — turn right onto Pa- 
cific Highway 500 m — right onto Ourimbah 
Creek Rd, 4.1 km to park entrance. Open Wed 
to Sun or by appointment. 


FARM HOLIDAY CABIN, Pakenham, Victoria. 
Fully self-contained and furnished cottage; 
garden and bush walks. Phone (059) 42.7525 
evenings. 


SCHOOLS 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES, over 100 dif- 
ferent courses; herbs, landscaping, cottage 
gardening, cut flowers, propagation, fuchsias, 
roses. Certificates, diplomas, etc. Details Aus- 
tralian Horticultural Correspondence School, 
264 Swansea Rd, Lilydale, Vic. 3140. Tel (03) 
736.1882, (09) 5371360; (02) 449.7810. 


SEEDSMEN 


SPECIALITY SEEDS, PO Box 34 Hawksburn, 
Vic. 3142. Perennials and annuals, vegetables 
and herbs, unusual plants, old favourites and 
new introductions. 700 — 800 seed lines. 
Special orders taken. Catalogue $2.50. 


BLEAK HOUSE 2 km south of Malmsbury 
GARDEN OF 1000 ROSES 


also 
Horticultural Bookshop — Plants for Sale — Morning 


orf a4 a 
Water wilies 
All Colours 
Large Range of both Tropical and Hardy 


Also Aquatic. Marginal and Moisture Loving Plants. 


and Afternoon Teas and Light Lunches 


Write now for descriptive literature 
$1.50 postage paid 


Che Water Garden Nursery 


P.O. Box 68C, EMERALD, VICTORIA 3782 


Open Wed., Thurs., Sundays 10am to 5pm 
Other days by appointment 


Orders taken for roses for winter planting 
Catalogues available 


Susan Irvine: 054-23 2427 
After hours: 054-28 3792 
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WOLF." Tools 


for garden and lawn 


VERSATILE 
SPREADER 


Rust proof—one fill covers up 
to 209 sq.m. (250 sq.yds.) 
Wolf's brilliant soreader gives 
you fast and accurate 
spreading of dry fertilisers, 
lawn seed and lime. 


You can be sure of accurate f 
spreading of lawn seed and fi 
fertiliser with the new Wolf 
spreader. No bending-you 
simply walk the spreader 
around for accurate 
spreading control. 

One fill Covers up 

to 209 sq.m. 


Available direct 

or post Coupon. 

Enclose cheque § 

or money order 

made out to: 

Wolf Gardening 

Equipment Pty. Ltd. 

180 Bridge Road, Richmond. Vic. 3121. 
Ph: (03) 429 8247. Shop open Saturday mornings. 
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Please send me Wolf versatile spreader/s. 


| wish to pay by CJBankcard Clvisa (J Mastercard 


Card Nodtreneta:. trainee Expiry, Date 


Signature 


Please allow 14 days for delivery. 
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Maxicrop 


out of an ageless source 
- a dynamic plant food 
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Highest quality genuine solid teak 


Superbly hand crafted furniture in 
genuine solid teak, using the original 
methods of construction. Due to its 
enormous strength and stability, teak 
is a highly valuable timber, resistant 
to rot and weather extremes. Teak is 
regarded as without equal for use in 
outdoor furniture. 

Classic tennis court seats, poolside 
loungers, Steamer recliners and the 
Italian parasols plus a traditional 


range of seats in various styles and 
lengths from an armchair to a 2.4m 
(8ft) bench. 

Available in all State Capitals and 
main country centres. 

Cotswold Garden Furniture 
Head Office 61 Boundary Street, 
Roseville NSW 2069 

Telephone (02) 406 4532 for a range 
brochure and where-to-view ask for 
John or Val Jessop. 


JE 


NNY WALKER’S NURSERY 


Fine residential landscapes & design 


VICTORIAN ALUMINIUM EDGING 
ROSE ARBOURS, PILLARS, LISTER TEAK FURNITURE 
SANDSTONE POTS, URNS & BIRDBATHS 
WIDE SELECTION OF QUALITY 
LESS COMMON PLANTS 


aA 


farmhouse. 


(03) 51 4850 


KITS including recirculating pump, trans- 
former, fountain, all fittings and 3 pools made 
from everlasting fibreglass, finished with real 
bushstone. 

C FIBREGLASS NATURAL ROCK POOLS AND 
CREEKS IN ALL SIZES. 

C) DOLPHIN SAFE LOW VOLTAGE SUB- 
MERSIBLE PUMPS — 2 and 3 outlets. 

C EXTENSIVE RANGE OF CLASSICAL AND 
MEDITERRANEAN FOUNTAINS, STATUES, 
POTS, COLUMNS AND - GARDEN 
FURNITURE. 


573-577 HIGH STREET 
EAST PRAHRAN. VIC. 3181 


NG : : ee 
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O SELF CONTAINED WATERFALL-FOUNTAIN 


by appointment. 


Ph. 654 1340. 


Nursery and 


Colonial Cottage 
Gallery 


In Sydney visit a true English style cottage garden nursery—unique, 
distinctive—with its display garden flourishing around an 1882 stone 


The NURSERY specialises in fragrant trees, trees for small gardens, 
fragrant shrubs, some quite rare, richly scented old roses, perfumed 
climbers, cottage garden perennials, herbs and groundcovers. 


The Gallery features original paintings of flowers, birds and loved old 
cottages. Choose a gift from the carefully selected handcrafted pottery, 
needlework, gardening books, or from many other craft items. 


Open Thursday to Sunday 9-5 p.m. Closed Mon. Tues. Wed. Groups 


Located at 62 Kenthurst Road, Dural 2158. A2, map 25 UBD. 


Sorry, no mail orders or catalogue. 


WATER GARDEN SPECIALISTS 


e NO PLUMBER 

e NO ELECTRICIAN 
e NO CONCRETER 

@ EASILY INSTALLED 


(0 UNDERWATER AND OVERHEAD LIGHTS — 
SAFE LOW VOLTAGE. 


{] POLYPOND “ — HEAV’ DUTY FLEXIBLE 
POOL LINER 


CO JAPANESE LANTERNS AND BRIDGES. 

0 BIRDBATHS, SUNDIALS AND 
WEATHERCOCKS. 

C0 WATER GARDEN LANDSCAPING. 

( BUSHROCK, DRIFTWOOD, CLAM SHELLS. 

0 ALGICIDES AND FILTERS TO KEEP PONDS 
CLEAR. 


e LIGHT AND PORTABLE 
e IDEAL FOR FISH 
© COMPLETE SAFETY (32 VOLTS) 


FOR MORE DETAILS TICK SQUARES 
OF INTEREST AND POST COUPON TO 


GARDEN ART FOUNTAINS 
PTY. LTD. 
269 Parramatta Road, Haberfield 


N.S.W. 2045 


CORNER OF WOLSELEY STREET 
On northern side of Parramatta Road, 
half km west of Keith Lords 
OPEN 7 DAYS 9-5 


Phone: (02) 798 8370 or (02) 799 6885 
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T&M’s ‘Happy Faces’ provides 3 
new varieties all separately 
packed to allow you to grow 
separately, colour co-ordinate or 
mix for a superb display. All are 
free-flowering new releases with 
well-rounded blooms up to 7cm 
(2%2") on vigorous plants. There is 
‘Pretty’, a unique variety with 
lower petals yellow with dark pur- 
ple centres and the uppers petals 
reversed to dark purple with a 
fine yellow border. ‘Cuty’ is a 
delightful combination of violet 
and creamy white with a distinc- 
tive smudge on each lower petal 
lip. Whilst ‘Maroon Picotee’ is a 
very free flowering rich satiny 
brown with yellow border. 


Flanders Poppy 


An easy, quick growing and spec- 


tacular annual for sunny sites. So 
named because this form grew 
freely in the fields of Flanders in 
the First World War. 


Pansy Rippling 
Waters 


A very showy variety with large 
dark purple-blue flowers edged 
with a bold ivory-white border. 
‘En Masse’ they create a delightful 
effect like moving water. Rippling 
Waters is just as eyecatching in 
containers as in the garden and an 
ideal cut flower. 


Latest storage and packaging technology ensures 


quality of product with most varieties foil packed. 


Sweet Pea 
Floral Tribute 


Three years ago, in keeping with 
their policy of introducing only 
the very best varieties for the 
home gardener, T&M initiated a 
project to produce a superb sweet 
pea mixture. Two of tie world’s 
most respected sweet pea 
specialists were commissioned to 
select from the latest breeding for 
outstanding fragrance, exhibi- 
tion standard flowers and the 
widest colour range. Each variety 
chosen was then multi- 
plied individually and 
formula blended after 
harvest. This mix is AS 
just that - a ‘floral q 
tribute’ to their 
expertise. 
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Superb 


Ornamental Fountain 
cast in Bronze or Iron 


Cea 51 The Parade 
19th Diary Norwood ‘ 
English moulds on South Australia 
and hand 5067 
Where nature tends to grow on you. assembled by... (08) 42 8822 
On Galston Road (off Old Northern Rd.) Dural.2158. NSW. 
Telephone (02) 6511322. 


HORTUS 


A GARDENING JOURNAL 


Hortus is the new, privately published, quarterly journal offering some of 
the best British garden writing—with occasional contributions from 


Europe, America and Australia. Specialising nm 


Each beautifully printed and bound issue of 128 pages contains articles 7 
on garden history, design and ornament, plants, people and books. Heritage Roses 


Contributors include: Topiaries and Standards 


Dame Sylvia Crowe, Beth Chatto, Rosemary Verey, Penelope Hobhouse, Architectural Ironwork 
John Brookes, Anthony Huxley, Will Ingwersen, Ronald Blythe, Stephen ; 
Lacey, Michael Lancaster, Stephen Haw, Arthur Hellyer, Jane Brown, Garden Detail 


Richard Mabey, Nancy-Mary Goodall. ous : : 
Seria ul Sema ; ; Cottage and Traditional Landscaping Advice 
Specialist and general articles, essays and notes, drawings and engravings. 


lors is available by post F 

A ipti i . ° 5 

aaa ait ea Sealand (Ain) 13000 Bourchiers Nursertes 
HORTUS, PO Box 90 291 Payneham Road, Royston Park, S.A. 5070 

Farnham, Surrey GU9 8SX, UK (08) 42 1842 


The Australian Garden Journal 


is the official journal of The 
Australian Garden History Society and 
as such is distributed free to all members 
of the Society. 

The annual subscription for non- 
members is $18.00 ($25.00 overseas), 
including postage, or $32.00 ($45.00 
overseas) for two years. 

Publication months are February, 
April, June, August, October and 
December (six issues per year). 

Contributions are invited from all 
those who have an interest in gardens and 
gardening, as art or science. Opinions 
expressed by contributors are not 
necessarily those either of the publishers 
or The Australian Garden History 
Society. 

Copyright by The Australian Garden 
Journal Pty Ltd: all rights reserved; no 
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Greening our Cities 


In the City of New York something like 1,000 trees are 
planted each spring. They cost an average of $US300 each, 
so at $US300,000 it represents a sizeable investment of New 
Yorkers’ money. Roughly half these trees will be dead within 
ten years and will have to be replaced, without ever having 
reached maturity or having completely fulfilled the purpose 
for which they were planted. If you add to the original cost, 
and the cost of replacement, that of maintaining them over 
ten years or so, that’s a lot of money down the drain. 

We're not very good either,in Australia, at the 
comparatively new science of urban horticulture, or, in other 
words, at greening our cities. Even many of our country 
towns, where trees could be made to grow without too much 
difficulty, have notably treeless main streets. In our suburbs 
we may have learned not to plant camphor laurels and Ficus 
hillii on the pavements, but municipal councils still have 
some odd ideas on street planting and even odder ideas of 
how to care for the trees they have planted. In our cities such 
attempts that have been made at tree planting are often ill- 
advised. 

A welcome step is the holding of a symposium, under the 
auspices of the International Society for Horticultural 
Science, on “Plants in the Urban Environment” which will 
be held in Sydney in August and September this year. 

The increasingly complex city environment is vastly 
different from that of the small town, and calls for quite new 
horticultural techniques. There may, or may not, be 
something akin to soil below the surface; there may, or may 
not, be any connection with underground water. Above 
ground trees have to contend with reflected or radiated heat 
from asphalt, concrete, glass, and the roofs of cars, as well as 
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a highly polluted atmosphere. 

What are the best trees to plant in these conditions ? How 
should they be planted? Writing in the I.S.H.S. Bulletin last 
spring, Dr Nina Bassuk of New York makes some interesting 
suggestions. That trees in urban environments should be 
planted in wide and well drained pits, preferably with 
continuous horizontal soil columns between pits, which allow 
greater lateral root access to water, nutrients and oxygen; the 
use of porous paving materials between pits; grouped 
plantings in raised beds, so the grouped trees share acommon 
large soil mass and mutually shade each other from sun and 
wind. Dr Bassuk also recommends some species previously 
considered undesirable, like Ailanthus altissima, the Tree of 
Heaven, Morus alba, the White Mulbery, and Maclura 
pomifera, the Osage Orange, on the grounds that these may 
be better able to cope with environmental stress than some 
of the commonly planted street trees. 

There is certainly a lot still to be learned on how effectively 
to green our Cities, and so prevent the creation of what Patrick 
White once described as “joyless warrens from which all 
peaceful and consoling aspects of village life have been 
banished”. 


TIM NORTH 


Note 


Further informatuon on the ISHS symposium mentioned 
above can be obtained from Mr T. Crossan, c/- Hobart City 
Council, PO Box 267, Hobart, Tas 7001. 
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Bruce Knight 


On weekdays Bruce Knight is Co-ordinator for Residential 
Care at Hope Town Special School at Wyong, on the New 
South Wales central coast. On weekends he puts on his boots 
and old jeans and becomes proprietor of The Botanist 
Nursery at Green Point. The nursery specialises in unusual 
plants, the sort of things Bruce has always wanted to grow 
but couldn’t buy anywhere. 

The nursery operates a mail order bulb and bulb seed 
service. The main emphasis is on South African species, 
though Bruce is now building up a collection of Australian 
bulbous plants, an operation which, he says, is proving more 
difficult than collecting overseas rarities . 


Garden Seminar at Buda 


Buda Historic Home and garden in Castlemaine, Victoria, 
is convening a seminar on the theme “Planning and 
Maintaining a Traditional Garden” on 7th and 8th May. 
Professor John Turner will chair the seminar and speakers 
include John Patrick and Peter Cuffley. Areas to be covered 
include evaluating and planning the garden, the 
commonsense approach to 1980’s, and practical aspects such 
as watering systems, safe pesticides, tree surgery, etc. 

Lectures will be followed by visits to the garden at Buda 
and other historic gardens in Castlemaine. Proceeds from 
the seminar will go towards the maintenance and 
preservation of the unique garden at Buda. 

For further details and registration forms contact Buda 
Historic Home, 42 Hunter Street, Castlemaine, Vic. 3450, 
telephone (054) 72.1032, and ask for Mary Grant. 


Gold Centre Gardens 


A group of eleven garden owners and nursery people in 
the central highlands of Victoria have got together in a co- 
operative scheme to promote their respective establishments 
that could be a model for similar schemes in other 
horticulturally rich districts of Australia. 

Under the title “Gold Centre Gardens” and under the 
guidance of Stephen Garnett, of the Garden of St Erth, and 
Sue Richel, of Tumblers Green, they have produced a most 
attractive multi-fold brochure, with each establishment 
providing its own copy, logo and map. These are being 


He started exploring the possibilities of “the other bulbs” 
when he was looking for alternatives to the traditional 
daffodils and bluebells, for, although he admires the “classic” 
bulbs, they are, he says, a waste of time and money in his 
area, suffering from heat exhaustion and flowering poorly 
if at all. On the other hand the South Africans cater for the 
warm temperate regions, including the dry inland; coming 
from varied habitats they are quite adaptable so he has 
customers reporting satisfactory results from sub-tropical 
Queensland to coastal Tasmania. The greatest demand over 
the past few years, he says, has been for amaryllids and species 
gladioli, but his own special fondness is for lachenalias and 
babianas. 


distributed by Victour (a division of the Victorian Tourist 
Commission) through car hire firms and Tourist Commission 
offices in Melbourne and also by Goldfields Tourism in 
Bendigo and Ballarat. 

Each establishment is open throughout the year (some on 
a limited number of days in each week) and makes a small 
admission charge. Each one is different but each is owned 
and operated by keen gardeners. 

Copies of the brochure are available from the outlets 
mentioned or from “Tumblers Green”, Midland Highway, 
Creswick, Vic. 3363 (send stamped addressed foolscap or A4 
sized envelope). 


The Australian Garden Journal 


Commencing with this issue the cover price of the 
Australian Garden Journal rises from $2.50 to $3.00. The 
annual subscription accordingly goes up to $18.00 ($25.00 
overseas), with the same discount as before on a two-year 
subscription, which now becomes $32.00 ($45.00 overseas). 

This is the first price increase for three and a half years, 
during which there have been several increases in postal 
charges, as well as increases in the cost of paper and film, 
stationery, telephone charges, and virtually everything else 
involved in its production. 

A cover price of $3.00 is in line with that of most other 
magazines of a similar size and quality; in fact many cost 
much more. 
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Violet Collecting In Australia 


By Bob and Wendy Pearce 


Sweet violets are from the family Violacea, a group of herbs 
and shrubs numbering approximately 550 species with world 
wide distribution. When twenty years ago my wife and I 
inadvertently planted a few common species in the backyard 
of our home we did not realise the paths this would lead us 
on. As the interest grew in these hardy little plants that would 
sometimes flower for eight months of the year, so did our 
exasperation as only little work had been attempted in the 
last thirty years to describe and clarify the species and 
cultivars available. One of the problems that occurs with 
startling regularity is that of cultivars being given different 
names in various parts of Australia and overseas, which makes 
identification difficult and extremely time consuming. For 
example, Viola odorata “Royal Robe” has been named 
incorrectly on the east coast of Australia as “Princess of 
Wales”, “General Herricks”, “Governor Herricks” and “Blue 
Gem”, 

Basically the violets in cultivation can be broken up into 
easily identifiable groups with similar cultural habits and 
tolerances. Whilst this is not a complete list of all available 
from nurseries and collections, it does include the more hardy 
identifiable types that can be obtained. Readers will no doubt 
know of others and we will be delighted to hear from them. 


The Odorata Group 


Viola odorata Alba White 
Viola odorata Alba Culculatta Reddish 
Viola odorata Alba John Raddenbury Pale Blue 
Viola odorata Alba King of Doubles Blue/white Double 
Viola odorata Alba Lilac Glow Lilac 
Viola odorata Alba Princess of Wales Dark Blue 
(Suitable for cut 
flowers) 
Viola odorata Alba Queen Charlotte Mid Blue 
Viola odorata Alba Red Lion Pinky Red 
Viola odorata Alba Rosea Pink 


Viola odorata Alba Royal Robe Deep Purple 
(Suitable for cut 
flowers) 

Viola odorata Alba Sulphurea Apricot 


This European group, as the name implies, is amongst 
the sweetest smelling of all violets. They prefer a semi-shaded 


position although in the southern parts of Australia they can 
handle morning sun quite easily. Depending on climate 
flowering can commence in early autumn and continue right 
through early summer, as they do here in north-eastern New 
South Wales. 

Although they are called English violets they can be bred 
anywhere and indeed we have V. odorata “John Raddenbury” 
as a cultivar from Geelong in Victoria. 


The Native Group 


Viola betonicifolia Blue/red variable 
Viola hederaceae Mauve and White 
Viola hederaceae “Baby Blue” Pale Blue 


Although the list of Australian native violas is far more 
extensive only these three can be grown in almost any part 
of Australia, the others being more restrictive in their growth 
requirements. This group also responds to well drained soil 
with a good supply of organic fertilizer. 

Viola betonicifolia does much better in the sun while V 
hederaceae prefers the shade. 


The Wood violets 

Viola adunca Blue 

Viola elatior Pale Blue 

Viola labradorica Blue, purple foliage 
Viola labradorica Pink, purple foliage 


Viola sylvestris 


Viola veracunda White mauve stripes 


A wide ranging group from the Northern Americas to 
Europe. As the name implies they prefer the rich humus of 
the forest glade and spread quite easily in this sort of shady 
situation. Flowering normally occurs in spring and summer 
but they can tease you with the odd bloom at almost any time 
of the year. 


The Asian Group 
Viola dissecta “Sieboldiana” Pure white 


(scented) 
Viola mandschurica (variable) Blue/White 


V. sororia Priceana V. palmata 


V. odorata John Raddenbury V. parma Marie Louise 
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Viola minor (dainty) 
Viola yedeonsis 


Purple 
Deep Blue 


A selection of deciduous violets from Asia with unusual 
growth habits. The plants develop thickened roots which act 
in the same way as a carrot when cold weather or drought 
conditions strike, they loose all their foliage and remain 
dormant until favourable conditions reoccur. With the onset 
of spring the Violas burst forth into both flower and leaf. 
This group also spreads easily by seed. 


The Sororia Group 

Viola sororia Albino White 

Viola sororia Albiflora White 

Viola sororia Crystal Blue Sea Blue 

Viola sororia Speckles White, Blue Dots 


Viola sororia Priceana(The Blue Centre 
Confederate) 


Viola palmata Pale Blue 


This group of violets are the most common found in North 
America. They will grow in full sun or semi-shade preferring 
a well drained acidic soil. Flowering normally occurs in the 
spring although they can flower in early autumn as well. 
Being a deciduous violet they will lose some or all of their 
leaves depending on the area in Australia they are planted. 
This group is also extremely frost hardy and in their 
American habitat are often covered with snow and ice. 


V. sororia Albiflora 
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V. betonicifolia 
The Parma Group 


Viola parma Comte de Brazza White 
Viola parma Neopolitan Pale Blue/White Double 
Viola parma Marie Louise —_ Deep Blue Double 


This European group are all strongly scented doubles 
preferring shade and rich well drained acidic soils. They also 
make excellent hanging baskets and individual pot 
specimens, one plant being sufficient to fill a home with 
heavy aroma. Whilst quite magnificent, their origin is still 
obscure. 
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Collecting Soldiers 


by Bruce J. Knight 


The neat ranks of Soldierboys have paraded in gay 
uniforms of gold, red and purple beside the paths and around 
the edges of flower beds in Australian gardens for well over 
one hundred years. Despite little commercial promotion and 
a dearth of information in horticultural literature, the keen 
gardener may have accrued twelve to fifteen different 
varieties. Should you be so fortunate and feeling somewhat 
smug, or perhaps frustrated at having exhausted the 
possibilities of this group of plants, read on. 

Lachenalias are small, liliaceous, winter-growing 
perennial bulbs endemic to South Africa. A few 
representatives are widely and affectionately known as 
Soldiers or Soldierboys, the predominantly yellow forms as 
Cape Cowslips, and the spotted-leaf forms sometimes as 
Leopard Lilies. To the complacent collector it may come as 
a surprise to learn that most of his dozen or so Lachenalias 
are subspecies or cultivars of just two species, Lachenalia 
aloides (syn.L. tricolor) and Lachenalia bulbifera (syn. L. 
pendula), for these two species are the only ones available 
from commercial outlets on a regular basis. A further six or 
seven species are fairly well established in this country but 
only sporadically obtainable through major outlets. 

For the enthusiast who is feeling frustrated, the good news 
is that the genus Lachenalia contains at least ninety species, 
not one of them without some merit in the eyes of plantsmen, 
with a goodly proportion of equal merit to the common 
troops. Nor are these now solely exotics, to be admired only 
in books on South African flora, for thanks to a number of 
keen collectors some thirty or more species are finding their 
way into the lists of specialist bulb growers. 

That this wealth has remained largely untapped for so 
long is due in part to the careless promotion of the genus as 
“hardy bulbsj” on a par with bluebells and daffodils which 
“can be left undisturbed for years”. 

While this is true of a few, a more accurate generalisation 
for Lachenalia would be “half-hardy to tender small bulbs 
requiring lifting in summer rainfall areas”. Having lost 
numerous, not easily acquired bulbs after carefully following 
misdirections, most gardeners are inclined to give up and try 
their hand at other plants. 

Natural distribution of the genus in South Africa is wide 
and encompasses a broad spectrum of habitats, from L. pustulata hybrid 
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L. aloides Pearsonii 
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mountain snowline to the coast, from desert scrubland to 
temporary marshes. The distribution of individual species, 
however, is often very restricted. To replicate habitat one is 
looking predominantly at low rainfall areas (less than 
500mm. per annum, mainly in winter) with free-draining 
soils and experiencing only occasional light to medium frosts. 
However, considering the diversity of natural habitats and 
the adaptability of many species, there should be at least two 
or three lachenalias which would feel at home in any given 
part of Australia excluding the tropics and true alpine zones, 
with many of our inland areas and the western coast being 
especially suitable. With attention to specific cultural 
requirements a wide selection can be garden grown from 
coastal Tasmania north to the latitude of Brisbane at least, 
and perhaps further where it is higher or drier. Cultivation 
in glass-house or indoors extends the range into our coldest 
areas and research is underway in South Africa to develop 
forms suited to the tropics. 

The person planning to extend his range of garden-grown 
plants must be prepared to undertake some experimentation. 
Optimum planting time, somewhere between late summer 
and late autumn, will vary according to local climate. 
Planting depth, preferably one to three centimetres below 
the surface, will vary with bulb size, soil type and winter 
temperatures. Tolerance to frost and cold and to soil moisture 
levels will vary for the one species depending on the complex 
interplay of aspect, soil type, and climatic factors. Basically 
we are looking for a sunny site protected from frost and strong 
wind with a free-draining soil which stays or can be kept 
lightly moist during the growing period. 

The majority of lachenalias are neat, compact plants with 
erect inflorescence. Rank, floppy plants with overly lax stems 
usually indicate too much water, too much shade, too much 
fertilizer or a combination of all three. 


Most garden soils will not require the addition of fertilizer 
for good performance, though small quantities may need to 
be added to container media if these are predominantly of 
inert materials such as sand and peat. The standard container 
medium of equal parts coarse sand, light loam and peat (also 
suitable for seed raising) should be tried initially without 
fertilizer other than a liquid feed as leaves spread and another 
when flower buds appear. 


Container growing is recommended for all new acqisitions. 

Most species will multiply, flower and set seed under this 
regimen and the touchier ones at least survive until specific 
requirements can be determined. Once sufficient stocks of 
bulbs and seeds have been acquired, the surplus can be used 
to experiment with open garden culture, including in-ground 
dormancy. 

Plants should be identified with durable labels and source 
records kept — sorting out the identity of unlabelled plants 
is quite a challenge (or a headache) as no comprehensive key 
exists at present. Additionally, old stock of Australian plants 
are frequently misnamed, imported seed often contains a 
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proportion of opportunistic hybrids, and the genus is 
currently undergoing revision! 

Lachenalias are easily raised from seed, flowing in their 
second or third season and it is advisable to rejuvenate your 
stock in this way every three or four years. Some species, 
particularly L. aloides aurea, L. orchioides and L. splendida, 
are susceptible to virus infection which decreases their 
vigour. It is suspected that this is the same virus which infects 
most Australian stock of Ornithogalum thyrsoides and which 
is possibly transmitted by nematodes or other soil organisms. 

Along with stamps, orchids, coins and cacti, lachenalias 
have all the characteristics of choice “collectables”. They 
present a wide range of variation on a single theme — flower 
colour ranges from white through yellow, orange, pink, red, 
green, blue and purple with numerous shadings and 
combinations, not to mention differences in foliage, flower 
shape, flowering time and perfume. 

A basic collection can be established with little difficulty 
or expense, leaving ample opportunity for the enjoyment of 
hunting down rarer specimens. 

A large collection can be accommodated in a small space 
— lachenalias are usually in the ten to thirty centimetre 
height range, all grow well in containers and a ten centimetre 
squat pot will hold two or more bulbs. 

Basic care is easily mastered but there is still much to be 
learnt regarding optimum cultural practices and climatic 
tolerances, while the potential of hybridization is virtually 
untapped — all areas in which even the veriest novice can 
make worthwhile contributions. 

Many species are extremely rare in the wild but most are 
proving quite amenable to cultivation — one of the unique 
joys of gardening, in that you can’t contribute to an increase 
in the world’s stock of Penny Blacks or 1931 pennies! 

That the plants are dormant with no sign of leaf or bud 
during summer may be seen by some as a drawback. 
Personally I see it as an advantage. This is the time of year 
when the rest of the garden requires maximum attention and 
during their unproductive period the lachenalias have no 
foliage to be ravaged by pests or diseases while your attention 
is elsewhere. (Apart from a few fungal diseases in some areas 
they are fairly trouble free plants any way). Dormant bulbs 
and resting pots can be stored out of sight in the shed or under 
benches and by using dry medium bulbs can be repotted at 
leisure anytime during summer. Meantime one’s interest can 
be pursued by tracking down new sources of seed and bulbs, 
bringing records up to date, searching out relevant literature, 
corresponding with fellow enthusiasts and planning next 
seasons activities and display. 

The search for new specimens will take you along the 
fascinating byways of backyard nurseries, church stalls, old 
gardens, mail order specialists and private collectors — an 
interesting assortment of people and the other plants they 
grow. 

Collecting Soldiers is a narrow interest guaranteed to 
broaden your mind. 
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Alister Clark’s Daffodils 


by Tom Garnett. 


Introduction 


Alister Clark of Glenara, Bulla, Victoria (1864-1949) is 
known to a great number of Austalians as a rosarian, the 
breeder of Lorraine Lee, Black Boy and Sunny South among 
many others. For his prowess as a rose breeder he was awarded 
by the British National Rose Society its highest accolade, the 
Dean Hole Memorial Medal. 

Whatis not so well known is that, shortly before his death, 
he was awarded by the British Royal Horticultural Society 
(of which he was a Vice-President) the equivalent award for 
breeding daffodils — the Peter Barr Cup. 

This article — a chapter from a yet unpublished Life of 
Alister Clark — describes how he came to be involved in 
daffodil-breeding. It will be followed in June by one on 
Alister’s roses. 


Early Hybridizers 


All daffodils are narcissus; but not all narcissus are 
daffodils. In fact, strictly, the term ‘daffodil’ applies only to 
those trumpet varieties which are derived from the species 
Narcissus pseudo-narcissus. There are more than fifty species 
of narcissus in the wild, confined almost entirely to countries 
round the Mediterranean, though forms of N.tazetta are 
found further east, while N.pseudo-narcissus occurs in 
Britain, where it is sometimes called the Lent Lily. The 
species hybridize easily. 

John Parkinson, at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, knew 120 different sorts of narcissus in Britain; but 
it was not until 1837, when Dean Herbert of Manchester, 
published his monograph on the Amaryllidaceae, to which 
family Narcissus belongs, that much interest was shown by 
gardeners in the genus. It was the Dean, at Spofforth in 
Yorkshire who first crossed “a trumpet with a poet”, (i.e. 
N.pseudo-narcissus with N.poeticus, the Pheasant-eye) and 
produced an intermediate form which was christened 
incomparabilis. (The distinguishing characteristic of this class 
was that the cup must be not less than one-third but less than 
equal to the length of the perianth segments.) 

Not far from Spofforth, at Darlington, a banker named 
William Backhouse was inspired to try his hand at 
hybridizing; it was he who bred two varieties which Alister 
Clark used extensively, Emperor and Empress, the former 
of which is still grown today because it naturalizes well. 
William Backhouse’s son, Robert, continued 
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his father’s hybridizing work, and in 1923 at the London 
Daffodil Show, he exhibited a hybrid named after his wife, 
Mrs. R. O. Backhouse, the first daffodil exhibited in Britain 
with a pink trumpet. 

One of Dean Herbert’s friends, Edward Leeds of 
Pendleton in Lancashire, produced a race of hybrids with 
white perianths and short coronae or cups, which were white, 
cream or pale citron, sometimes tinged apricot or even faint 
pink. These were called Leedsii and favourites with Alister. 

However, the man who effectively put daffodils on the 
horticultural map was Peter Barr. In 1884, he published a 
book with the misleadingly olde-worlde title of Ye Narcissus 


Alister Clark 


or Daffodil Flowre. He also developed a strain in which the 
cup was less than one-third the length of the perianth 
segments. There were divisions in this Barrii class, one with 
a yellow perianth and cup either yellow or red, and the other 
with a white perianth and red or yellow corona. 

It was an employee of Barr’s who collected, near Oporto, 
a form of N. triandrus, a variable many-flowered species with 
a reflexed perianth, which was given the name “Angel’s 
Tears”. There are several versions of how it got its name, the 
most romantic (but probably not the most accurate) being 
that Barr’s collector, Angel, having sought in vain to 
rediscover a flower once glimpsed, sat down on a rock to 
weep: where his tears fell, there was the flower he was seeking. 
Derivatives of N. triandrus, especially N.calathinus, were 
among Alister’s favourite hybrids. 

In the last quarter of the nineteenth century, one of the 
most successful of the new daffodil hybridizers was a 
descendant of Dean Herbert’s, the Rev.G.H.Engleheart, who 
repeated the trumpet x poet cross and produced some 
remarkable flowers. One of the most admired was Horace, 
with a white perianth and a red-and-gold cup. At the 1898 
Birmingham Daffodil Show, Engleheart exhibited six bulbs 
of Will Scarlett, for three of which a nurseryman paid a 
hundred pounds, an unprecedented price. Among his other 
introductions was Beersheba, the first all-white trumpet with 
a good constitution. 


The Syndicate 


It was a selection of Engleheart’s bulbs which was bought 
by The Syndicate, whose members were Miss Ellen Willmott, 
Alister’s friend Andrew Kingsmill, his brother-in-law, the 
New Zealander Heaton Rhodes, the Rev.J.T. Bennett-Poe 
and Alister himself. (Ellen Willmott and Bennett-Poe were 
two of the first three Trustees of the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s garden at Wisley). This selection formed an 
important part of the initial breeding-stock of both Alister 
and Leonard Buckland, with whom Alister shared the bulbs, 
though Leonard was not a member of The Syndicate. The 
other initial stock came from George S. Titheradge, an 
English Shakespearean actor who had settled in Sydney, but 
who was returning temporarily to Britain. 

Titheradge, in the “Argus” of April 18th 1913, described 
how he himself had become interested in daffodil-growing. 
An ardent fisherman, after a day’s sport, he met in the pub 
at Riddell’s Creek, north-west of Melbourne, a local 
nurseryman, Walter Smith. Smith was a daffodil enthusiast, 
having obtained his bulbs from Peter Barr, and was anxious 
to publicize the flower: a famous actor, he thought, was likely 
to be more effective for that purpose than an obscure 
nurseryman in an obscure village. Smith sent Titheradge a 
few bulbs of all the varieties he grew: and, as Titheradge 
wrote: 

“Just before the flowering season I was astonished to 
receive a note from the secretary of the Austral Salon, a 
literary and social club for ladies, thanking me for kindly 
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consenting to give a lecturette on daffodils on a certain date 
in August, when the Countess of Hopetoun, wife of the 
Governor, would preside. My friend, the nurseryman had 
arranged it all!” 

The result was that Titheradge prepared for his part as he 
would have done for the stage. He did things thoroughly by 
sending to Messrs. Barr and Sons of Covent Garden for a 
collection embracing nearly all the varieties then in 
cultivation. This he did particularly in order to settle the 
many disputes about nomenclature among the few who grew 
daffodils. George Titheradge was a judge at the Great 
Daffodil Show held at the Melbourne Town Hall on Aug. 
24th and 25th 1893, perhaps the first show in the world 
devoted entirely to daffodils. 


The Clark Narcissi 


Alister planted his first consignment of Titheradge bulbs 
— very late, as he noted in his diary — on May 3lst 1898: it 
included, besides narcissus, bulbs of nerine, lycoris, watsonia, 
gladiolus, ixia and sparaxis. On Aug. 28th 1898, he recorded 
that Emperor and Horsfieldii (a bicolor) were just opening, 
but most daffodils were at their best: he had begun crossing 
narcissus flowers. Later visitors were to remember him 
walking about the garden with three camel-hair brushes in 
his mouth, while engaged in pollinating. 

Almost a year later, on Aug. 18th 1899, the variety 
Mr.H.J.Elwes was just over; Sir W. Harcourt past its best. Of 
Engleheart’s seedlings, a white trumpet was full out; “No. 
48 past its best; Frilled White v. good; Galatea a fine white 
trumpet; Exquisite nearly over; Golden Spur past its best: 
Queen Margharita in full bloom; Henry Irving, Triumph 
and campernelii full out.” 

The life of named varieties has always tended to be short. 
Of those mentioned only Golden Spur and Henry Irving 
had survived to appear in “The Book of the Daffodil” by the 
Rev. S.E. Bourne, published in 1903. The same two were still 
flourishing seven years later when the Rev. Joseph Jacob 
published, in a series called “Present-Day Gardening” 
another book on daffodils, with an introduction by yet another 
clergyman, the Rev. W. Wilks, Secretary of the Royal 
Horticultural Society. 

By 1902, the first seedlings from Alister’s own hybridizing 
were beginning to flower, but, to his disappointment, the 
oldest of them all, a supposed cross between Princeps and 
C.J.Backhouse turned out to be a mistake. Princeps was a 
yellow trumpet of Italian origin while C.J.Backhouse was 
an incomparabilis, yellow with a red cup bred by Barr in 1886; 
but their supposed offspring turned out to be a tridymus,i.e. 
a trumpet x tazetta cross. 

At this time, it was Alister’s practice to buy from a nursery 
pots of narcissus in flower and use them for breeding 
purposes before returning them. For example, in 1902, he 
obtained, from Henry Boyce’s Deep Dene nursery, pots of 
triandrus pulchellus and Princess Ida. Varieties he mentions 
which are also listed in Bourne’s book are Flambeau (a 
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triandrus hybrid) and Her Majesty, a polyanthus with a white 
perianth and a deep golden cup. 

The name of a daffodil which is still a favourite (though 
some doubt whether the true stock still exists), King Alfred, 
appears for the first time. It had received a First Class 
certificate in London as recently as March 22nd 1899. John 
Kendall, who bred it, never saw it in flower. Bourne describes 
it as “probably the finest yellow Ajax (i.e. trumpet) yet 
produced”. When first released it sold for ten pounds a bulb. 

During the years before the first World War, Alister and 
Leonard Buckland were both close friends and rivals in the 
daffodil world, with Leonard successful more often than not. 
The winning blooms, in the early years, were grown from 
imported bulbs: for instance, in 1902, Buckland at the 
Melbourne Show “carried all before him” according to 
Alister, “with beautiful flowers, very bright and spotless: 
Crown Prince (Barrii), John Davidson, Madame M. de Graaf 
(white Ajax), Dr. Fell, King Alfred (yellow Ajax), Empress 
(Bicolor), Sensation very fine: It was not until 1913 that 
Leonard won the prize for the best bloom in the Geelong 
Show with a daffodil of his own breeding, namely Icicle. 

On Sept. 11th 1902, a batch of Syndicate bulbs arrived 
from England. The two friends had arranged to share them 
(though whether Leonard actually subscribed is unclear; it 
would have been characteristic of Alister not to allow him 
to do so). If there was more than one bulb, they would divide 
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them; if there was a single bulb, they would take them 
alternately (a temporary arrangement as a rule, because the 
increase of bulbs was shared). 

On this occasion, they both got Undine, Bianca (incomp, 
Backhouse); Rhymester; Arethusa; No. 121; Astrardente (flat 
cupped salmon Burbidgei); Seagull (same cross as 
Astrardente). Leonard, in addition, got Noble Occident 
(which died); Maggie May (Leedsii); Southern Star 
(Burbidgei); Dryad; Waterwitch (Leedsii); Lettice Harman 
(Bicolor Ajax); Norma (Bicolor Ajax). Alister got Lemon 
Queen; Sir Evan; Brigadier (incomp.), White Lady (Leedsii); 
Epic; Cassandra (poeticus); Laura (poeticus ornatus) and 
Resolute. 

Other Engleheart bulbs which Alister certainly had, 
though their arrival is not chronicled, were Dante (much 
used by him), Flambeau, Lulworth, Mrs. Walter Ware, Lady 
Margaret Boscawen, Firebrand (which Alister found 
disappointing). 

A newspaper article of Sept. 1910 describes a visit to 
Glenara at a time when Heaton Rhodes was staying. He spoke 
of a variety called Artist which he had bred and which had 
naturalized well in New Zealand. Alister, on this occasion, 
declared that the varieties Bennett-Poe and Minnie Hume 
were his favourite daffodils. Alister also believed strongly in 
the virtues of Gloria Mundi. Other imported bulbs which 
met with his approval were White Lady and Seagull; Lord 
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Roberts, a yellow trumpet; the bi-colors Sir Edwin and 
Coronet; Lucifer “the best red cup for lasting‘; Topaz, another 
red cup; Frank Miles “the finest flowering daffodil in this 
garden‘; Constellation “long-stemmed and a good garden 
flower” and C.W.Cowan, an early white decorative. 

By 1913, the British Royal Horticultural Society, at the 
instigation of its Narcissus and Tulip Committee under the 
chairmanship of E.A.Bowles, had agreed to produce a 
Daffodil Year Book. The first issue contains obituaries of 
Peter Barr and Andrew Kingsmill, who had been a member 
of The Syndicate; and a tribute to Engleheart, who, however, 
did not die until 1936. 

The 1915 Year Book completes the picture of that time as 
far as Australia was concerned; for not only did it contain 
tributes to all (except Heaton Rhodes) the other Syndicate 
members, Ellen Wilmott, Bennett-Poe and Alister; but there 
were also portraits of George Titheradge and Leonard 
Buckland. 


Militant 


The seedlings of note raised by Buckland are listed as 
Icicle; King Cole; La Fraicheur; Pink ‘Un; Prince of Poets 
and His Majesty. The last three had already received first- 
class certificates from the Royal Horticultural Society of 
Victoria. By the time that body issued a classified list of 
daffodil names in 1936, Buckland’s other certificate winners 
were Buff; El Jourdan; Firefly; Militant; Mystical; Tress; 
White Ivory and Yellow Wonder. 

The 1915 Year Book listed notable seedlings of Alister’s 
breeding as Nightlight (Minnie Hume x triandrus calathinus, 
which Buckland described as the whitest flower he had seen; 
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Hugh Detman, a pink-cupped Leedsii bred by Alister Clark— 
Photos by Harold Alston, reproduced by permission of Peter Alston 


Felucca; Nulli Secundus; Colonel Bogey; Sunshade; 
Footlight; Daydream; Bribery; Lady Northcote; Fireball; 
Isolde and Betty McMullen. The 1936 list mentions only 
Bliss, Footlight, Metaphor and Nightlight. 

Alister, in fact, was not good at registering his daffodils: 
the few names on the Daffodil Register at Vincent Square 
were registered after Alister’s death by his gardener, John 
Sharp. 

He is sometimes given the credit for breeding the very first 
pink daffodil. He may have fostered that belief because, in 
alecture reported in “The Australian Garden Lover” of Oct. 
1st 1942, he said: “After 21 years (in 1918) my first pink came 
in a batch of seedlings, in No. 82 in the P year (He listed the 
years in his stud book alphabetically, so that the cross must 
have been made five years earlier) from Weardale Perfection. 
This flower I named First Blush and had not, and have not, 
heard of any pink narcissus that was then in existence”. It 
is strange that he does not mention Pink ‘Un, with which 
Leonard Buckland had won First Prize at Ballarat in 1915, 
and which he had registered with the RHSV in the same 
year. 


Six years before Alister’s lecture, in 1936, a discussion had 
taken place on the first day of the Daffodil Show in London 
on the subject of pink daffodils and their origin. The 
Chairman of that discussion was E.A.Bowles, whom, 
strangely, Alister never mentions in his diaries, and whom 
he may never have met, though that seems unlikely; Bowles 
was among the best-known gardeners of his time. 

One of the speakers at the discussion, a notable breeder 
from Ireland, Guy Wilson, commented that “warmth and 
humidity of both soil and atmosphere were apparently 
essential for the best development of pink colouring”. A 
visitor from Victoria commented that it was perhaps for this 
reason that some Australian breeders had been so successful: 
“two years before (i.e. in 1934) Mr. Alister Clark had shown 
at Melbourne a seedling with a distinctly pink corona? Mr. 
C.E.Radcliff of Tasmania (who had used Pink ‘Un) had 
flowered “a very promising batch of (pink) seedlings, one of 
which he exhibited in 1931 as Pink of Dawn.” 

As we have seen, Mrs. R.O.Backhouse was first exhibited 
in England in 1923. First Blush certainly ante-dated that 
exhibit (which Alister declared too red to be called a pink): 
but one would like to know more about Pink ‘Un. It is 
surprising that Alister did not mention it in 1942. Leonard 
had died in 1930, and the friendship between the two men 
seems to have cooled in later years. 

Alister himself was equivocal about pink daffodils. In the 
1942 lecture, he said: “Personally, I have not yet seen a 
pinkish (daffodil) that has touched any chord in my 
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constitution. The untidy thing they call Mrs. R. O. 
Backhouse is, to my mind, quite unpleasant, and all the 
pinkish shades on Trumpet Daffodils remind me of the nose 
of an unhealthy person in an east wind.” But he goes on later 
to list what he regarded as his own best pinks — Birdie, Better 
Half, Pinnace, Sly Puss, Mabel Taylor, Taker, Royal Flush, 
Mem Sahib and Rosy Morn. 


Of these, he himself seems to have preferred Better Half; 
but it is Mabel Taylor which has had the greater staying 
power. In 1984 a grandchild of that daffodil, named 
Magician, was selling in America for $200 a bulb. 


The final word should come from Mr. M. P. Williams of 
Lanarth, Cornwall, who was visiting judge at a number of 
Australian daffodil shows in 1938. At Melbourne, he picked 
out two of Alister’s doffodils — the best incomparabilis with 
a yellow perianth (which Alister promptly christened 
M.P.Williams) and the best Leedsii, Mabel Taylor. On his 
return to England, Williams reported that “as far as the 
production of pink daffodils was concerned, Australia was 
far in advance of England. He had seen more pink daffodils 
in Mr. Alister Clark’s garden than there were in the whole 
of England,” 


Perhaps it was as a result of Mr. Williams’ recommendation 
that Alister’s career as a daffodil breeder was crowned by the 
award, just before he died in 1949, from the Royal 
Horticultural Society in London (of which he was by now a 
Vice-President) of the Peter Barr Memorial Cup. 


Harvesting the Bookshelf 
by Jo-ann C. Burke 


One of my earliest recollections is of walking hand-in- 
hand with my mother around her garden. She’d point out 
new flowers, pick a sweet-scented bloom for me, or hold up 
a drooping flower head to share the delight of a shy flower 

ace. 

With such a beginning how could my life take any other 
direction than one of a love (obsession?) for anything at all 
associated with plants and gardens? As well as a near-lifetime 
hobby involvement with gardens and growing, for the past 
twenty years I’ve had a passionate love-affair with orchids 
which still shows no sign of abating! 

But it’s not only the physical pleasures associated with the 
art and craft of horticulture that are so absorbing; the joys of 
books are boundless! In this article I’d like to share with you, 
the reader, some of my favourite books on gardening and all 
things “garden”. 

Early in my orchid days I read a library book titled “Out 
West growing Cymbidium Orchids and Other Flowers”, the 
story of El Rancho Rinconada, by Louis M. Boyle. Snr. 
(Times-Mirror Press, Los Angeles, USA — 1952). 
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The book is dedicated to the “memory of my mother and 
father — they both loved their garden and flowers”. Could 
there be a more apt dedication for a book on gardens? 


The book came into being because the author “became 
a victim of rheumatoid-arthritis ... obliged to curtail my 
activity in more ways than one”, Originally intended as a 
record of experiences in growing cymbidium orchids out- 
of-doors in Southern California, it developed into a much 
broader canvas. 


Acquaintance with Spanish-speaking classmates led to the 
author hearing about the old ranchos, and fostered the 
ambition to one day have a rancho of his own. 


The five-hundred-odd pages are filled with a treasury of 
photographs and extremely interesting text: not only of 
orchids, but of “... the flower industry, flower shows, the 
seed-growing industry, the Men’s Garden Club and a little 
of the early West”. (It took me almost ten years to locate a 
copy — believe me, when I did, I pounced on it with wild 
expressions of delight!). 


For a few years I’d seen the name Frances Kelly mentioned 
but never seemed to be able to locate her work. Then one 
day in 1986 I saw together on a bookself “A Perfumed 
Garden” (Methuen Australia Pty. Ltd. — 1981) and “The 
Faithful Garden” (Methuen Australia Pty. Ltd. — 1986). 

At last the elusive Kelly! A quick dip into these two and 

I knew I just had to have them! “A Perfumed Garden” is “ 
a recreation of those gardens of yesterday ..~” filled with 
sweet-smelling, brightly coloured plants. Hyacinths, jasmine, 
honeysuckle, daphne — all have their place, as well as lesser- 
known scented native Australian flora. Written in easily- 
understood language the book covers the selection, planting 
and growing of plants which will delight the nose as well as 
the eyes! 

“The Faithful Garden” on the other hand, “traces the 
myth and legend of flowers, leaves, fruits and trees as they 
have been used in worship all over the world in every 
civilization”. 

I guess we gardeners always feel that a garden is (or can 
be) a paradise on earth. The first section of the book contains 
anecdotes, poetic excerpts and down-to-earth information, 
all intermingled with myth and legend, which will add to 
our conviction of just what exalted company we keep when 
we garden! 

The second part covers “Plants and faithful gardens”, a 
listing of plants which combines legend and fact; all 
calculated to increase our gardening pleasures. 

Not totally “garden”, but decidedly “of the garden” are 
two charming books by Densey Clyne, well-known 
Australian naturalist and author. “Wildlife in the Suburbs” 
(Oxford University Press, Melbourne — 1982) and its 
companion “More Wildlife in the Suburbs” (Angus & 
Robertson — 1984) will enthral all lovers of nature. 

In these books Densey Clyne writes with knowledge and 
humour about the creeping, crawling, flying and slithering 
beasties that inhabit our gardens. Essays bearing such titles 
as “Reach out and touch a rainbow”; “Slugs do it dangling”; 
“Just follow the eaten track”. Consider the implications of 
“They don’t give a fig if a wasp stings them”; “Some hanky- 
panky in the orchid bed” or “Apollo and the Camphor 
Connection”. Intrigueing, aren’t they? 


Month by month, and season by season you can learn of, 
and chuckle over, the behaviour of suburban wildlife. After 
reading “Love is a song the she-oaks sing together” I’m more 
determined than ever to find space in my garden for one of 
these botanical musicians! 

Ata book sale I found a small volume titled “Gardener’s 
Delight” by John Seymour with illustrations by Peter Morter. 
(Michael Joseph Limited, London — 1978). And indeed, it 
would be any gardener’s delight. It features various 
vegetables, herbs, and edible fruits, each one delightfully 
illustrated. The accompanying text is “... suffused with 
history, anecdote, quotation, folk lore, humour, wisdom, 
gossip and advice about cultivation”. 

Not having contents (only genus) arranged in alphabetical 
order makes for a delicious “dipping-into”. It commences 
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with beetroot; a fairly mundane vegetable one might think, 
but read that “The Greeks . . . offered it to Apollo on silver 
in his templeat Delphi”, and beetroot might never be quite 
the same again! 

Turning to chicory one learns that a number of legends, 
and magic are attached to this plant. Then on to Jerusalem 
artichoke, which is a misnomer as“. . . it has little to do with 
an artichoke, and nothing to do with Jerusalem”. It is in 
reality a sunflower with protuberances on its roots! 

So this interesting little treasure goes on: through various 
members of Cruciferae — turnips and radishes; Labiatae — 
mint, basil, sage, etc.; Liliaceae with such diverse relations 
as onions and asparagus; to berry fruits, Rosaceae; Solanaceae 
— which contains capsicum, the Love Apple (tomato), 
aubergine and the humble potato; and finally to the 
Umbelliferae which include — among others — parsnips, 
angelica and carrots. (Whoever said that vegetables were dull 
old things obviously hadn’t read this book!) 


Raw carrot has long been held to be beneficial in 
improving sight, and apparently there is evidence to support 
this theory. I think most older readers would be familiar with 
the World War 2 rumour that the success of British night- 
fighter pilots was due to the large amount of carrots they 
were fed. It could also had something to do with radar! 

On to my second-to-last offering of this article: 
Christopher Lloyd’s “The Adventurous Gardener” 
Penguin Edition 1985. (Allen Lane — 1983). 


In the preface the author talks, among other things, of 
gardens becoming too large, and of middle age. He states 
“”,.as long as you are happy in the present it is better not 
to look ahead. Live for here and now ... if here and now 
seem good”. I would wholeheartedly agree with this 
philosophy: after all life can only be lived one day at a time, 
and that day is today! 

Headings such as “When kindness kills”; “Some reactions 
to cutting back”; and “For autumn, read spring” have already 
had me skimming through them again in the writing of this 
paragraph. 

Section One is “Taking care and making more”; Section 
Two “Mainly woody”; Section Three covers “Seasons and 
situations” and Section Four bears the tantalizing title of 
“People, plans and plants”. 

Do you have a liking for flowers that “have the indecency 
to spring naked from the earth?” If so, you'll really enjoy the 
essay on colchiums, belladonnas and others which are so 
filled with the joy of life they simply can’t wait around for 
foliage to cover their budding nudity! 

The International Year of Peace (1986) celebrated the 40th 
anniversary of the United Nations. One of the themes for the 
Year was “help peace to grow”, and to that end Australian 
nurserymen did their part, by promoting anew the elegant 
rose “Peace”. 

The exquisite creamy-yellow blooms have caught and held 
gardeners’ imaginations since the plants’ inception, placing 
it high on Australia’s best-selling rose list. 
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Robert Pyle, a leading professional American rose-grower, 
wrote to Francis Meilland of his creation “. . . we believe this 
rose is destined to live on as a classic in our grand-children’s 
gardens ... Peace is increasingly essential to all mankind, 
tobe treasured. . . With our hopes for the future, we dedicate 
this lovely new rose to — ‘Peace”. 

The above reference to that queen of roses introduces my 
last, but by no means least, book under discussion in this 
article. It is “For Love of a Rose” by Antonia Ridge, (Faber 
& Faber Limited, London — 1965). A true story of two 
families, the Meillands in Lyons and the Paolinos in Antibes, 
covering four generations of rose-lovers and growers. 

It chronicles how the families became united through 
marriage, and particularly makes mention of Francis 
Meilland, a hybridist of great distinction, who gave the world 
not only “Peace” but many other well-loved roses. 

A touching, yet splendid story of achievement, holding 
an attraction for readers not only of horticultural leaning, 
but anyone who in any way is interested in gardens and 
nature. 

Some of the books mentioned here are relatively easy to 
locate at bookshops specializing in garden joys and pleasures: 
other titles may require more diligent searching. Good luck! 


An Inventory of Victoria’s 
Historic Gardens 


The Department of Conservation, Forests and Lands, 
Ministry for Planning and Environment and the National 
Trust have for many years considered significant gardens a 
major component of Victoria’s cultural heritage. Under the 
auspices of the Victorian Garden State Committee and the 
National Trust a Historic Gardens Study was undertaken by 
Peter Watts some ten years ago. It identified hundreds of 
gardens in Victoria which were, for a variety of reasons, seen 
as significant components of our heritage. 

Under Victoria’s 150th anniversary programme the 
Ministry established an Historic Gardens Restoration Fund 
to ensure the restoration of at least some of these significant 
gardens. Unfortunately lack of funding meant that resources 
were tied to a restoration only of those gardens associated 
with buildings on the Historic Buildings Register or which 
fell within the Ministry’s Heritage Towns Programme. 

More recently National Estate funding has been used to 
undertake two more programmes relating to significant 
gardens. They funded the National Trust study entitled 
“Accessing Gardens — Review and Recommendations on 
Methods of Assessing the Cultural Significance of Gardens”, 
which was completed by Christine Johnstone earlier this 
year. In addition National Estate funding is at present being 
used to undertake investigation into three important 
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Victorian gardens; Burswood in Portland, Glenara in Bulla; 
and Buda in Castlemaine. 

A more ambitious programme, also funded through 
National Estate grants, is the preparation of an inventory of 
significant gardens throughout the State. The need for such 
a study has been raised in various historic garden forums, 
the most recent being the two consultations of a wide group 
of people arranged by the Victorian Garden State 
Committee. The need springs from the desirability of 
bringing together all the various lists of significant gardens 
which have alreaady been prepared. 

These lists include primarily Peter Watts’ Historic 
Gardens Study, a list of gardens prepared by the Australian 
Garden History Society, the list prepared by the National 
Trust, gardens already identified through the work of the 
Historic Buildings Council, gardens identified in local 
conservation studies, gardens included on the Register of the 
National Estate, and gardens identified in the recently 
published Garden Open Project prepared by the A.B.C. and 
the R.H.S.V., and finally a list of significant public gardens 
prepared by the Department of Conservation, Forests and 
Lands. 

The Ministry for Planning and Environment, working 
through a steering committee comprising representatives 
from the National Trust, Australian Garden History Society, 
the Victorian Garden State Committee, the Department of 
Conservation, Forests and Lands, and the Ministry, has 
appointed Christine Johnstone, a Melbourne based 
consultant in social and environmental planning, to prepare 
the combined list. 

The project involves, firstly, the inclusion of the gardens 
contained in these lists onto the Ministry’s computer data 
base, initially in order of their municipality but in such a way 
that the information can be accessed under a variety of 
criteria. Secondly, a publication will be prepared 
summarising this information which should be available 
from the Ministry early this year. 


Letters 


Dear Sir, 

I have very pleasant memories of three plants my great- 
aunt had at New Norfolk in the 1920’s; these I have been 
unable to find anywhere, and would cheerfully pay or swap 
cuttings of other old plants for these. They are: 

a dark brownish red japonica, almost mahogany coloured; 

a cream lilac which had the edges of the petals outlined 
in lilac; 

fClematis vitalba. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Mrs) P. Wessing, 

“Morningside”, 141 Nelson Road, Mount Nelson, Tas. 
7007. 
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Student Research At VCAH 
Burnley Is Of Value To You! 


by Truda Allworth and Bernadette Barker. 


Are you getting sufficient return for the part of your tax 
dollar which is spent on horticultural education? 

Many people in the horticulture industry are not aware 
of the ways they may benefit from the restructured courses 
at VCAH — Burnley. One way is to become involved in 
research projects being carried out by final year students. 

In the past, and currently, some innovative companies and 
individuals have been involved in these projects, and have 
reaped the benefits of such an association. 

For example, last year The Australian Garden Journal 
used 

a student to carry out an extensive survey to assess their 
readership. This information is being used for the updating 
and improvement of the magazine, so readers will have a 
magazine which really meets their needs. 

This year, two students are assessing the advanced tree 
market, concentrating on different production methods, and 
post-transplant responses and establishment, in association 
with an established commercial enterprise. Another student 
is undertaking an investigation of weed control techniques 
used by the Melbourne Botanic Gardens, and the findings 
will be used to develop more efficient management strategies. 
This information will also be of value to other parks and 
gardens. 

The new degree program started at VCAH Burnley in 
1985, and the research project involves a major committment 
by students in their final year. By completing this project, 
students integrate theoretical knowledge with practical skills, 
and specialise in a particular area of horticultural interest. 

This year’s topics are proving to be impressively diverse 
and interesting. We have divided them into the following 
broad interest groups. 


Historical 


1. A conservation analysis of the garden of an historic 
property, Belmont, near Beaufort, dating back to 1864. 
(Andrea Bathie) 

2. A pictorial analysis of Burnley Gardens, to be used for 
a conservation and restoration proposal. (Claire Pitts) 

3, Historical and present day analysis of the contribution 
of women to horticulture in Australia. (Clare Davies and 
Helen Quinn) 


den 
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4. An investigation into the development of educational 
resources at Ripponlea. (Truda Allworth) 

5. A comparison of tree cover type and history of inner 
and outer suburban Melbourne. (Tim Carver) 


Conservation 


1. Compilation of a data base of revegetation and 
agroforestry activities in Victoria, including sources, 
methods, areas and species involved. (Sandra Dickinson and 
Meredith Nott) 

2. Quantification of rural tree decline, particularly (a) 
salinity in recharge areas near Bendigo (Ann-Maree 
Hopkins) and (b) agricultural land near Swan Hill. (Eileen 
Korenstra) 

3. Investigation and quantification of weed invasion as a 
result of human activity in Sherbrooke Forest. (Mary Appleby 
and Maryanne Ross) 

4. Greendale fire trial IV — continuing evaluation on the 
effects of fire on natural vegetation. (Paul Green and Rodney 
Scanlon) 

5. Analysis of revegetation at Taylor’s Creek, Keilor. (Pat 
Shaw and Steven Thorpe) 


Landscape Management 


1. Investigation of the phytotoxic effects of four post- 
emergent herbicides on 35 native and exotic grass species. 
(Ian Shears) 

2. The effects of different mulches on plant water 
requirements, using three different irrigation systems. (Susan 
Dodd) 

3. An evaluation of weed control practises at the 
Melbourne Botanical Gardens. (Lisa Stafford) 

4. Establishment of native grasses in the field, by vegatative 
propagation. (Bernadette Barker) 

5. The effect of the growth retardant, Paclobutrazol, on 
ground cover species. (David Meyers) 


Arboriculture 


1. Evaluation of six root control techniques, on three tree 
species. (Jason Davenport) 

2. The effects of soil moisture and three soil types on the 
rooting patterns of mature elms. (David Grant, Rebecca 
Lang and Clive Sorrell) 

3, Pruning operations for agroforestry operations. (Roger 
Lord) (in conjunction with the Department of Conservation 
Forests and Land) 


Plant Production 


1. Micropropagation of woody cut flowers species, 
specifically the Proteaceae family. (Jhodie Hammond) 


Gouge 


2. Screening of new cultivars of chrysanthemums for 
suitability as pot grown specimens, with an investigation of 
the effects of growth retardants. (Tracey Hogg and Margaret 
Swaby) 

3. Comparison of seven propagating media for cuttings, 
using seven native and seven exotic species. (Michael 
Pickering) 

4. Sub-irrigation of nursery container stock, using a broad 
range of species. (Patrick Deasey) 

5. Selection of native plants for nursery production, 
specifically looking at (a) breeding developments and 
selection, and (b) survey to determine consumers’ desires. 
(Angela Greenwood) 

6. Assessing salinity stress in citrus, using the PIRM (Plant 
Impedence Ratio Meter). (Judy U’ren) 

7, Assessment of the advanced tree market, concentrating 
on production methods, and post-transplant and 
establishment responses. (Robert Bolch and David Jones) 


8. Evaluation of recent developments in greenhouse 
technology. (John Martin) 

9. Comparison of irrigation initiation mechanisms using 
turf species. (Robert Chin) 

10. Propagation of Eriostemon australasius ssp. 
australasius. (Tim Bunker) 


Other 
1. Education and employment in horticulture, as 


perceived by students, graduates, and employers. (Mary- 
Anne Boyd-Squires) 


Note 


Truda Allworth and Bernadette Barker are final year 
students enrolled in the degree course at V.C.A.H., Burnley. 


The National Horticultural 
Centre 


The National Horticultural Centre project will bring 
together in one place the interests of all amateur and 
professional gardening people in Victoria. It will also be home 
to the ornamental horticultural industry, one of the State’s 
fastest growing sectors. Victoria is well blessed with a large 
number of excellent gardens; moreover home gardening is 
the most popular recreational activity in the Garden State. 

Although it builds on this garden tradition, the project 
will be quite different to any other facility in Victoria. Indeed 
ithas no direct comparisons anywhere in the world. Itis truly 
an innovative concept with outstanding tourist potential, 
promising to bring immense benefits in an unusually 
attractive mix of family recreation, economic development 
and cultural inspiration. 

Planned as a joint arrangment between the Home for 
Horticulture Association, a non-profit organization, and the 
Melbourne and Metropolitan Board of Works, the Concept 
Plan calls for the development by the Association of about 
one third of a 100 hectare site on the Burwood Highway at 
Wantirna as the National Horticultural Centre, which will 
include model gardens, demonstration gardens from 
different times and places around the world, trial display 
gardens, pleasure gardens, and exhibition centre and an 
educational resources centre, all encompassed in a 
landscaped design reflecting top professional skills from 
Australia and overseas. The other two thirds of the site will 


be developed by the Melbourne and Metropolitan Board of 
Works as community parkland, complementing the core 
section. 

The Model Gardens will illustrate the various conditions 
which prevail throughout Victoria and show gardeners how 
best to achieve success with them. Each of about two dozen 
model gardens will deal with a few simplified concepts, 
emphasising good design and the wisest use of resources. 

Six Demonstration Gardens are intended to portray the 
history of gardening; a Persian Oasis; a garden of the Italian 
renaissance; the garden of a prosperous merchant in 18th 
century Holland; a Monastery garth; a Japanese Tea Garden; 
and an English garden. 

Trial Display gardens will display new garden plants 
being tested for future markets. 

The Pleasure Garden will include such features as an 
outdoor dance and music stage, a hedge maze, wedding 
glade, wildlife garden zone, a sky garden, sculpture garden, 
and so on. 

The Exhibition Centre is to be composed of a floral hall 
(possibly incorporating a restaurant), a large exhibition 
building, and a horticultural trades display pavilion. 

The Educational Resources Centre will incorporate a 
museum, lecture theatre, meeting rooms, interpretive 
material for school children, advisory service for gardeners 
and will be a reference point for anyone seeking information 
on all gardens in the Garden State. 

Horticulture touches upon our interests perhaps more 
than any other single activity. The needs of gardening clubs, 
schools, disabled people, elderly citizens, tourists, weekend 
gardeners and horticultural specialists will all be provided 
for at the National Horticultural Centre. It will be a place to 
look, to learn, to enjoy; a place to please all the people. 
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Probus: a Demonstration Garden in Cornwall 


by Diana Pockley 


Probus is the name of a small village about 8 miles east 
of Truro, and it is also the name of the County Demonstration 
Garden run by the Education Committee of the Cornish 
County Council. Here just outside the village, a garden centre 
has been established to illustrate in the form of permanent 
demonstrations and planting displays, a comprehensive range 
of garden practices, plant utilisation and the results of modern 
gardening techniques and research. I was attending a garden 
seminar there last October and apart from visiting local 
gardens of interest, our lectures and practical work were all 
held at this remarkable place. 

Seven and a half acres were selected on a wind blown slope 
for this project, wind being the bane of Cornish gardeners, 
so this was the ideal site where solutions for this problem, 
amongst other things, could be shown. I will list the ‘other 
things’ as they make an amazing range of garden interests 
and activities: 

Patio and container gardens 

Wall plants 

Gardens for retirement and disablement 

Labour saving gardens 

Roses 

Shrubs and other plants for shade 

Poisonous plants 

Historical garden 

Children’s gardens 

Herbs, medicinal and culinary 

Fruit demonstration 

Hebe collection 

Front garden designs 

Aspects of vegetable growing 

Rock and scree gardens 

Composting and green manuring 

Shrubs for exposed locations 

Ivy collection 

Aboretum 

Eucalyptus trial 

Conifer collection 

Narcissi collection 

Apiary and bee plants 

Bird studies and lichens 

Tree planting and staking 

Shrub pruning methods 

Holly, camellia, pittosporum trial 

Hydrangea collection on acid and akaline soils 

Heather and heath collection 
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British dye plants 

Dry natural stonewalling 

Hard landscape materials 

Plantsmans gardens 

Sub-tropical garden 

Cloches 

Supporting plants on fences and walls 

Garden pinks 

Lilies 

Annuals 

Hardy fuchsias 

Natural and artificial windbreaks and hedges 

Paving designs 

Terrace gardens 

Lawn trials 

Lawn substitutes 

Ornamental grasses 

Bamboo collection 

Amateur greenhouses and garden frames 

Labelling methods 

Among these many displays, there are, for good measure, 
many different sculptures on exhibition, suitable for placing 
outside in a garden. 

To quote from the leaflet, the purposes of this Centre are: 

(a) To help visitors to improve their gardens, thus assisting 
them to utilise their soil and surrounds to their best potential; 

(b) To provide an opportunity for individuals, members 
of committees, architects, planners and others to study the 
use and potential of ornamental plants for the purpose of 
improving the landscape of housing estates, villages and 
towns; 

(c) To provide a centre at which demonstrations, 
conferences and exhibitions can be held; 

(d) To serve as the County’s propagation centre at which 
plants can be raised and despatched to education 
establishments throughout the County for planting to 
improve school grounds and for teaching purposes. 

Visitors are welcomed and can wander round the many 
displays which are clearly labeled and so gain much 
information by just looking. As an example, if one wants to 
plant a hedge, one can see at Probus a wide variety of hedges, 
each about 4 metres long in a row and so be able to see how 
each planting performs. 

I do so recommend this unique and fascinating place to 
any gardeners who are visiting Cornwall. 


Garden 
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The Spirit of a Garden 


by Susan Thompson 


There are many superstitions associated with the Elder 
tree. It was regarded as a protection against witches and spells, 
and was supposed to contain the spirit of a woman. Ancient 
as these beliefs may be, I find it easy to believe that there is 
a spirit in the large Elder tree in the Kitchen Garden at Heide 
Park in Bulleen. It is the spirit of the garden’s creator, Sunday 
Reed. 

The creativity of Sunday is deeply einen in this 
garden, which is like a bright jewel in the midst of the 
surrounding leafy sculpture park which covers 5.8 hectares, 
stretching from Templestowe Road down to the bank of the 
Yarra River. Its profusion of delicate shapes and colours is 
an exciting contrast to the larger proportions of the trees in 
the rest of the park. A picket fence encloses a different world 
of frangrances, intricate flowers and herbs, many rare old- 
fashioned roses, healthy vegetables and a large population 
of small birds and happy insects. 

In January 1987_I was asked by the Committee of 
Management for Heide Park and Art Gallery to restore the 
garden to its original vitality. Over a period of time since 
Sunday Reed’s death, the garden had gone through bursts 
of enthusiastic support from members of the Herb Society 
of Victoria, who had organized working bees to save the 
garden from a smothering of weeds. One of the society’s 
members, Guy Smith, offered to continue to work in the 
garden, and does so to this day. It is his devotion to the task 
of caring for the garden since 1980 that has been a strong 
link in its history. 

Heide Park and Art Gallery was opened to the public in 
November 1981 and it is largely due to Guy’s maintenance 
programme and specialist knowledge of herbs which is 
demonstrated in the catalogue published in the Heide 
Kitchen Garden booklet, that the public has acquired 
considerble pleasure from the garden. Diana Morgan has 
also made a valuable contribution through her assistance and 
her catalogue of species and old world roses in the same 
publication. 

My first few visits to the Kitchen Garden were spent 
crawling around on hands and knees to identify every plant 
and to make a ground plan of the existing garden, as a record. 
When this was completed, I set about the task of designing 
an overlay plan for each bed, and this involved decisions about 
plants which rested on many details and considerations. 
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Of utmost importance was the character of its creator, 
Sunday Reed. Her friend, the artist Jean Langley, described 
Sunday as “. .. an artist who did not paint, a poet who did 
not write poems, but someone whose every touch was a touch 
of magic.” Jean describes the creation of the garden being 
“... made with laughter .. ?” and I felt that it would be my 
duty to restore this laughter to the garden. 

I have read a great deal about Sunday’s devotion to the 
garden, as she worked there every morning until noon, her 
tall slim figure and brown legs in shorts. As Heide was a 
refuge for many artists and writers, the Kitchen Garden had 
to provide plenty of produce for an extended family. Sunday 
and John Reed followed a strict vegetarian diet and as a 
consequence the vegetable patches were very important. 

A lifelong friend of the Reeds, the poet Barrett Reid now 
lives at Heide I, the home Sunday and John moved into in 
the mid 1930s where Sunday’s first kitchen garden was 
created. He was able to clearly describe the kind of magic 
that the whole of Heide must have contained. It was a magic 
that infected the artists who stayed there, and the spirit of 
Heide was indelible to many of Australia’s most notable 
painters and writers. As Albert Tucker remembers “Sunday 
had the perceptive eye. And she had the female capacity to 
manoeuvre and manipulate people, and bring certain 
qualities out; link certain qualities together. She was the 
binding force.” 

Barrett showed me photographs of the bare cow paddocks 
of Bulleen before Sunday’s creation began. Gradually this 
garden was planted out with precious plants which were 
collected by various methods. I was intrigued to be shown 
Sunday’s treasure trove of gardening books, including 
Gertrude Jekyll and William Robinson’s volumes, with notes 
in the back pages of her observations and preferences. The 
numerous catalogues of rare bulbs and perennial plants were 
obviously thumbed with enthusiasm. Many letters to Mary 
Nolan in England passionately detailed plants that Sunday 
was searching for. 

Several of her friends spoke amusingly of picnics where 
tiny cuttings were quickly bundled into their baskets; and of 
shopping trips which often included a quick pruning of some 
interesting plant over a suburban fence. It was fascinating to 
trace the source of the French Lavender to the Baillieu’s 
property at Sorrento, the Toadflax from Neil Douglas’s 


all photos by Jerry Harpur, and reproduced by 
permission of Heide Park and Art Gallery 


garden, and the Horseradish which was collected in a brown 
paper parcel from Hal Porter ata city pub. Each plant seems 
to have had an adventurous beginning. 

As Sunday’s interpretation of Jekyll’s and Robinson’s 
combinations of herbs, cottage garden plants, species roses, 
scented bushes and interesting vegetables was very close to 
my own way of gardening, it was easy to form a picture of 
the garden. The most difficult task appeared to be that of 
retaining the feelingof abundance and freedom of growth, 
yet to give the garden a feeling that it was being cared for in 
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an organized manner. As Philip Eggleston wrote in his report 
“The development of a Sculpture Park, Heide”, which 
covered the entire park, “The spirit of Heide is expressed in 
the junction between the exotic and the native, between the 
formal and the informal, between the rambling and the 
ordered, between the built and the organic.’ This principle 
is relevant to the Kitchen Garden where the formality of the 
design layout needs ground covers such as Nepeta mussinit 
and thymes to soften the edges of the garden beds. 

Many of the beds were overcome by achilleas, oenothera, 


verbascum,Heiracium pilosella and silene; and overall there 
was a need to introduce height and interest to certain areas. 
The careful weaving of greys and whites through the various 
beds was necessary to unite the garden (like a delicate lacy 
ribbon). The shady beds on the southern fenceline needed 
a complete overhauling and replanting. They were very dry 
and obviously needed a separate watering system. 

The play of colours in each bed needed support from 
plants in the same colour range (either darker or lighter) to 
establish blocks of tone, and to reduce the spotty effect of 
too many small patches of different colours. It was important 
not to be too “studied” in this effect, and to keep the surprise 
of a sudden contrast plant, as Sunday’s whim (and, indeed, 
any cottage garden) would have it. As an artist myself, this 
was like the fine tuning of a painting. Once the canvas was 
basically covered, the challenge lay in the tonal values 
supporting each other, with detail and interest maintained 
by deft suggestions of height, delicacy of foliage, unexpected 
colour or formal lines. 

As far as the general health of the garden was concerned, 
we needed to lay down a deep mulch of chicken litter from 
nearby broiler sheds and to dig that lightly through the top 
surface. The soil was hard and without texture. It baked dry 
in the summer and there was little evidence of worms. In the 
late autumn, the garden began to respond quickly, and the 
mulch helped to visually define the plants in the garden, 
with their foliage becoming a bright colour. We planted 
hundreds of new plants, and were astounded to see the 
number of worms appearing on each spadeful of soil. 

The roses were in a fairly sad condition, and needed heavy 
pruning in the autumn. After consultation with the 
Department of Agriculture, we have started a spraying 
programme to counteract disease problems which had 
persisted for years. 

In the vegetable beds, my goal has been to achieve a 
potager style at the west section of the garden, where the 
formality of rows of colourful vegetables contrast with the 
spilling over effect of the rest of the beds. The use of herbs 
such as opal basil and prostrate savoury as borders for the 
vegetables make effective patterns. Pea-frames and climbing 
panels for scarlet runner-beans add architectural interest. 
Corn, rhubarb, tree onion, silver beet, red chard, garlic, 
artichokes, roquette, mignonette lettuce and climbing peas 
and beans were all listed in Sunday’s notes, while catnip was 
grown for the delight of her eighteen cats! 

We have installed numerous new sprinkler heads for a 
better system of watering in the garden, to keep it flourishing 
all summer. 

Now that I have been working in the Kitchen Garden for 
a year, I feel familiar with the highs and lows of the year’s 
cycle there, which area little different from my own garden. 
When the Yarra flooded half the garden in August, that was 
a new experience for me. The height of my pleasure was 
attained in the early weeks of November, when the roses 
covered every bough possible with fragrant pastel blooms, 
savoury and minty herbs expired their scents, spires of 
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digitalis and nicotiana shot up into the sky, and dense mats 
of thymes covered the paths. Scores of blue wrens added to 
my joy. 

This year, my task will be to accentuate the changes made 
last year. As many of the beds were renovated superficially, 
so as not to make the garden bare, I will attend to longer 
lasting effects. Accents like the groups of lavenders will 
mature, and I will be able to establish clearer lines of design. 
As any garden does, this Kitchen Garden will change year 
by year, but will retain the laughter and spirit of Sunday Reed. 
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Waratah Curtains? 


by John McPhee 


The eccentric Frenchman Lucien Henry (1850-96) who 
had arrived in Sydney in the late 1870’s was one of the earliest 
artists to praise the qualities of Australian flora and fauna as 
a possible source of inspiration for the decorative arts. In an 
article devoted to the decorative arts published in the journal 
Australian Art in February 1888 Henry criticized the attitude 
Australian “connoisseurs” had towards Australian motifs: 

“They may say what they like, and pass their own 
judgments on the Australian flora and fauna, which do 
not appear to convey much signification to them. 

According to their dictum the flowers have no perfume, 

the Waratah is brutal in form and colour, the Banksia is 

still, prickly and like an agret, the Stenocarpus belongs to 
engineering, and gives a splendid idea of an unsuccessful 
attempt at perpetual motion, the Kangaroo is stupid and 

a pest; as for the Lyre Bird, a bad pun with some allusion 

to press men or politicians and it is dealt with. The word 


prejudice is far too weak to characterize the feelings 

entertained towards Australian elements, and it still 

requires long years of hard and patient work to introduce 

them into the Decorative Arts.” 

In 1915 the waratah was the subject of Richard T. Baker’s 
first volume in the proposed series The Australian Flora in 
Applied Art published by the Department of Public 


left: 
piece of cotton furnishing fabric, c.1900 
gift of Keith Free, 1984 (Australian National Gallery) 


above: 
The Waratah (Telopea speciosissima) from J. H. Maiden’s 
“The Flowering Plants and Ferns of New South Wales’, Sydney, 1985 


Gate 


Instruction in association with the Technological Museum, 
Sydney, New South Wales. Baker’s book published for the 
first time the schemes Lucien Henry had drawn in the 1880s 
and 1890s for architectural projects, interior decoration and 
furniture, all featuring motifs of Australian flora and fauna. 
Henry’s chairs shaped like lyrebirds and his columns with 
waratah capitals were too fanciful for popular production. A 
waratah electrolier and some impressive waratah wallpapers 
and friezes were probably never realized. 


Minimum Order 10 Plants — $1.50 each. 
Order by phone, or complete and post the coupon. 
Indicate variety and numbers in squares, e.g. 12. 


However, at the time of the centennial celebrations of 1888 
commemorating the first British settlement in Australia, and 
the nationalistic fervour that marked the latter part of the 
nineteenth century and led up to the Federation of the 
colonies in 1901 and opening of the first Federal parliament, 
there was an enthusiasm for peculiarly Australian motifs. 
Suitable symbols for the emergent nation were sought. The 
waratah and the fern were proposed as floral emblems and 
both rejected as not being common to, or associated with, 
all states. Never officially recognized, the Golden Wattle 
(Acacia pycnantha) usually adorns the Commonwealth Coat 
of Arms, and is commonly accepted as being Australia’s floral 
emblem. 

At the same time suitable national colours were sought. 
Although today we accept green and gold derived from the 
colours of the Golden Wattle, in the late nineteenth and well 
into the twentieth centuries, blue and gold were thought of 
as Australia’s emblematic colours. The gold being that of 
the golden fleece, or wheat, at the time both mainstays of 
the Australian economy, or golden pastures, contrasted with 
the clear blue of the sky. The crest for the Commonwealth 
Coat of Arms assigned in 1908 remains a seven-pointed gold 
star on a gold and blue wreath. 

This piece of furnishing fabric with its waratah pattern 
probably dates from about 1900. Made in Great Britain, most 
likely at a textile production centre such as Manchester, it 
would have been produced for the Australian market. Other 
English damasks produced at the time, and later, were more 
popularly white and self-patterned. Examples of tablecloths 
and table napkins featuring waratahs and wattles are known. 

This waratah-patterned textile, now a little faded, is woven 
in blue and gold and must have been made with the thought 
of national colours in mind. It was probably intended for use 
as curtain fabric. 

The pattern features the New South Wales waratah, 
(Telopea speciosissima), and is derived from a botanical 
illustration in The Flowering Plants and Ferns of New 
South Wales with especial reference to their economic 
value, by J.H.Maiden, F.L.S., assisted by W.S. Campbell, 
F.L.S. (Part 1), published by Charles Potter, Government 
Printer, Sydney, in April 1895. The artists for this publication 
were E.W. Minchen and H.J.A. Baron, advised by R.T. 
Baker. 


Note 


John McPhee is Senior Curator, Australian Art at the 
Australian National Gallery. 
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ADUNCA: compact blue American native: sun, semi shade 


ALBIFLORA;: snow white, spring mass: full sun 


ALBINO: glacier white cultivar: sun or shade 


BABY BLUE: compact. pure blue gem; effective ground cover 


BETONICIFOLIA: hardy blue perenniai: grows nearly everywhere 


COMTE DE BRAZZA: strongly scented, double white: prolific 


CONFEDERATE: American blue, white ring centre: old: vigorous 


CRYSTAL BLUE: hardy, full sun; blue gem 


DISSECTA: sweet scented. white: ideal for rockeries 


ELATIOR: Masses of tiny blue flowers: sun, semi shade 


HEDERACEA: popular. blue-white creeper: vigorous grower 


JOHN RADDENBURY: Pale blue: strongly perfumed 


LABRIDORICA: purple, heart-shaped leaves: ideal rockery 


LABRIDORICA PINK FORM: As easily grown as its sister 


LILAC GLOW: medium sized, lilac; fragant 


MANDSHURICA: blue, white throat: hardy 


MAUVE: old fashioned: the violet Grandmother grew 


MINOR: delicate Japanese miniature 


NEAPOLITAN: double mauve-white: strong perfume 


PALMATA: blue flowers: palm-like leaves 


QUEEN-CHARLOTTE: Lavender blue: sweetly scented 


RED LION: magenta, paling to light purple; delicate perfume 


ROYAL. ROBE: long stemmed, purple bealty: perfumed: prolific 


SPECKL.ES: white. mauve flecks. hardy: very pleasing 


SYLVESTRIS: pink flowers: sun or shade 


YEDOENSIS: deep purple: superb show 
FREIGHT ($5 for first 10 plants, 50c each additional 10) 


TOTAL COST (1 enclose cheque money order) 


Pearce's Nursery 


McLeans Ridges, via Lismore, NSW 2480 
Phone (066) 281 289 


Name Sttrsraly....... baivipereetantde. 


Address 


CREDIT CARD ORDERS WELCOME 


[_] Please tick [—] 


My credit card number is: 
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Signature 0.0 
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Key Guide to 
Australian 
Wildflowers 


published by Reed Books; 
recommended retail price $19.95 


reviewed by Mary Davis 


Here at last is an easy to understand, 
easy to use soft cover handbook 
containing six hundred of the most 
commonly encountered species of 
wildflower from all States and widely 
differing ecosystems. Each has been 
painted by one of three eminent botanical 
artists, while author Leonard Cronin 
provides the descriptive text to be read in 
conjunction with a graphic botanical key. 
Students, nature lovers and 
horticulturists alike will welcome this, 
the first of three volumes as both a field 
guide and excellent reference book. 

The success of this book lies in the 
precise detail painted so exquisitely by 
Ruth Berry, Roslyn Deveaux and Marion 
Westmacott. These three ladies have 
deftly portrayed such diverse flora as 
banksias, dryandras, grevilleas, orchids 
both ground and epiphytic, parasitic 
misletoes and insectivorous droseras 
along with all the usual and unusual 
native flowers one is likely to discover. 

Habitat and flowering period are 
included for each species with the all 
important information on growth habit, 
leaves, flowers and fruit to aid 
identification. Their common names are 
sometimes very appropriate. For example 
Caleana major, an intriguing flower, is 
known as Flying Duck Orchid. 
Dendrobium  tetragonium, with 
exceptionally long thin petals is dubbed 
the Spider Orchid, while Hovea pungens 
goes by the common name of Devil’s 
Pins. 

Few of us are privileged to see a book 
being created under the pen, or in this 
case the paint brush of an artist, as I have 
been occasionally to watch Marion 
Westmacott strive for accuracy and 
excellence which she has certainly 
achieved with dryandras on page 73. 


Gorge, 


>*BOOK REVIEWS 


My only criticism arises from the 
inclusion of three introduced exotics, 
namely bougainvillea, eschscholtzia 
(Californian poppy) which is described 
as a garden escape, and Lantana camara 
described as a “widespread weed”. 
Anyone who has laboured to eradicate 
lantana could and would call it something 
other than a weed. The 597 native 
flowers so beautifully presented are to be 
followed by two more in the key series 
covering eucalypts and ferns. 


Redoute’s 
Fairest Flowers 


introduction by William T. Stearn; 
text by Martyn Rix and William T. 
Stearn 


published by The Herbert Press, 
London, 1987; approximately $60.00 


reviewed by Tim North 


Redoute’ is best known for his 
paintings of roses, reproductions of which 
are now almost ubiquitous. Less well 
known but of greater scientific 
importance is his “Liliace’es” which was 
commissioned by the Empress Josephine 
as a record of the flowers at Malmaison. 
One of his rare works was “Choix des plus 
belles fleurs et des plus beaux fruits” 
which is now reprinted in its entirety from 
a copy of the original engravings held in 
the Botany Library of the British 
Museum (Natural History). 

There are 144 colour plates in all, each 
one a faithful reproduction of the original 
and almost of the original size. These 
include many bulbous plants, camellias 
(of particular interest to some will be the 
painting of Camellia “Anemonaeflora”, 
one of William Macarthur’s early 
introductions and still growing at 
Camden Park), many herbaceous 
perennials and fruits. The text by Martyn 
Rix and Professor Stearn describes the 
origin and history of the plants and their 
place in horticulture to-day. Professor 
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Stearn also contributes a brief biography 
of Redoute’ and the book includes his 
own Preface to the original edition. 

The title is, perhaps, a somewhat 
inadequate translation of the original, but 
this is a very fine book indeed, and an 
important work for all those with an 
interest not only in plant illustration but 
in the history of cultivated plants. 


The Amateur’s 
Flower Garden 


by Shirley Hibberd; new edition 
published by Croom Helm, 1986; 
recommended retail price $37.95 


reviewed by Tim North 


This is a new, hardback, edition of 
Shirley Hibberd’s classic work, first 
published in 1871, with a preface by 
Anthony Huxley. 

Chronologically Hibberd, who was a 
prolific writer inclined towards a rather 
florid style, but a sound horticultural 
practitioner, succeeded Loudon and 
preceded Robinson. He thus represents 
the pinnacle of the ornate “gardenesque” 
style which Robinson later so vehemently 
reviled (while at the same time adopting 
some of Hibberd’s ideas as his own). 

One of Hibberd’s early works, and still 
one of his best known, was the remarkable 
“Rustic Adornments for Homes of Taste”, 
first published in 1856, in which the 
“tasteful home” is referred to as one in 
which “everything is a reflection of 
refined thoughts and chaste desires”. 
This style of writing is evident in much 
of the later “The Amateur’s Flower 
Garden” but here is tempered with much 
sound practical advice, some of which is 
still relevant and some outdated. 

His instructions to the amateur 
gardener are, in the context of mid- 
Victorian gardening, remarkably precise. 
Read, for example, his instructions for 
making a brick pit, or greenhouse with a 
low roof for raising bedding plants; or the 
construction of boxes for the same 
purpose, so that “the little seedlings or 
newly struck cuttings are planted in 


divisions singly and at planting out time 
each plant is presented to the hand in a 
single square block; there is no division 
necessary, not a fibre as fine as gossamer 
need be disturbed” - a concept with 
which many present day gardeners will 
be familiar. Read also his instructions for 
taking cuttings; “there is no occasion to 
cut to a joint; any plant ordinarily 
propagated for the garden will root as 
quickly from the internode as from the 
joints themselves ... and a shoot will 
often furnish half-a-dozen cuttings if 
taking them at a joint is of no 
consequence and only one or two if 
taking them at a joint is imperative”. 

He writes about the hardy herbaceous 
border (some thirty years before 
Gertrude Jekyll) as “the best feature of 
the flower garden, though commonly 
regarded as the worst”. He points out that 
as “hardy herbaceous plants of some kind 
or another will grow in any soil or any 
aspect not a single square foot of ground 
in any garden need be utterly barren”. 

His selection of plants reflect the tastes 
of his age, and are interesting as a 
historical record; here you will find many 
plants listed that will be unfamiliar to the 
modern gardener. 

It is perhaps when he writes about 
rockery and alpine plants that the quaint 
(to us) aspects of mid-Victorian 
gardening are apparent; one of the best 
“rockery gardens” he describes as “a 
mere bank of common loam heaped up 
against a cottage wall and faced with 
bricks and burrs ... gathered from the 
roadside bit by bit”. Reginald Farrer, 
much later, had a name for gardens like 
this! 

The sub-tropical garden, with 
bananas, dracaenas, tree ferns and palms, 
will probably not find much favour with 
suburban gardeners in England to-day, 
but was considered by Hibberd to have 
“almost unquestionable value”. 

As a record of gardening in mid- 
Victorian England (pre Robinson and 
Jekyll) this is one of the most important 
surviving works. Paradoxically it 
illustrates both how much and how little 
has changed in horticultural techniques 
and gardening “good taste” in 110 years. 
And there are a few “tricks” mentioned 
that might be worth trying to-day, like 
planting a few lettuces beside dahlias and 
other susceptible plants to divert the 
attention of slugs and snails. 


Go 


Cottesbrooke 


compiled and illustrated by Susan 
Campbell with photographs by Hugh 
Palmer; published by Century, 1987. 


reviewed by Tim North 


A two-acre walled garden with a 
permanent staff of five (plus six more for 
the pleasure gardens around the Hall), 
frames and hothouses, fruit store and an 
office for the head gardener; gardens like 
this were the rule rather than the 
exception in England before World War 
II, but few remain intact, very few are still 
run on traditional lines. Cottesbrooke, in 
Northamptonshire, is one, which Susan 
Campbell and Hugh Palmer visited on 
one day each month over a period of a 
year, commencing in October 1984, to 
chronicle and photograph the work in 
hand and the crops being grown for the 
household. 

This is not a commercial operation, 
though some surplus vegetables and fruit 
is sold. This is the private garden of a 
large estate, where the cook gives a daily 
order for fruit and vegetables, via the 
butler, to the head gardener; where the 
traditional skills of pruning and training 
hothouse peaches and grapes, of raising 
seedlings in heated frames, forcing bulbs 
and flowering plants to decorate the Hall 
in winter, are still faithfully and 
meticulously practised. The peaches are 
pollinated with a rabbit tail brush (a new 
one is provided by the head gamekeeper 
each year), bunches of grapes are thinned 
by hand, each bunch taking at least 
twenty minutes to thin properly; carrots 
and potatoes are carefully “clamped” in 
a covering of straw and soil, with straw 
“chimneys” giving ventilation. Sixty or 
seventy pot plants are required at any one 
time for the Hall, all being raised from 
seed in the hothouses. The list of these 
is interesting to us antipodean readers, for 
it includes Duranta repens, Caesalpina 
gilliesii, Plumeria rubra, Hymenosporum 
flavum, Boronia megastigma and 
Anigozanthus flavidus. 

As Susan Campbell points out, 
regretfully, it is unlikely that a future 
generation will maintain this kitchen 
garden in the same way; it may well be 
the last of its kind. But as a record of what 
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is virtually a bygone age, and the skills 
which are being lost with it, this is a 
fascinating book. 


The Creative 
Gardener’s 
Companion 


by Rosemary Davies; publishedby 
Hyland House 1987. 


reviewed by Tim North 


The first thing that has to be said 
about this book is that it shows a degree 
of professionalism that in my view is 
unequalled by an other “handbook” type 
work for Australian gardeners. It is 
clearly written with an admirable 
economy of words, very well set out in 
short chapters many of which are 
followed by equally clear tabular 
information, and it packs an amazing 
amount of information into~ three 
hundred or so pages. 

For the novice who is attempting to 
make a new garden or renovate an old 
one I would, quite unhesitatingly, say that 
this is the best book they could buy. That 
is clearly the market it is aimed at, and 
those who already have an established 
and successful garden probably won’t 
need it. 

My only criticism is that it attempts 
too much; perennials, for example, are 
dealt with in three and a half pages of 
text, rocks and rockeries in two, 
rhododendrons and azaleas in one and a 
half. But this criticism is largely nullified 
by the author’s almost unfailing 
references to a bibilography, which 
happens to be just about as complete as 
it could be. 

Given the limitations imposed by the 
size of one manageable volume, 
Rosemary Davies has done a most 
admirable job. The colour pictures are 
excellent (I was pleased to see one of my 
old garden in Sydney); plant 
nomenclature, as might be expected 
from such a professional author, is 
impeccable; and she thoughtfully 
includes an index of botanical names, an 
index of common names, and a general 
index. 

A first class book in every respect. 


Wildflowers of 
South-eastern 
Australia 


paintings by Elizabeth Conabere; text 
by J. Ros. Garnet; 


published by Greenhouse 
Publications, 1987; recommended 
retail price $39.95 


reviewed by Tim North 


Elizabth Conabere is a noted natural 
history illustrator, whose botanical 
illustrations have been exhibited in many 
parts of Australia. J. Ros. Garnet has 
published several books on natural 
history as well as scientific papers and 
articles. 

The result of their joint expertise is a 
very fine book indeed. The colour 
printing is of a high order, it is printed 
on high quality paper, the descriptions 
are detailed but readable. Two separate 
prefaces have been contributed by J.H. 
Willis and Dr L.A.S. Johnson. There is 
a full glossary of terms, index of authors’ 
names and references and a 
comprehensive index to genera and 
species. 

An important book for anyone with an 
interest in our indigenous flora. 


The Planter’s Guide 
to Plants and 
Flowers 


by John Brookes, Kenneth Beckett 
and Valerie Swane 


published by Doubleday Australia, 
1987; recommended retail price 
$19.95 


reviewed by Tim North 


This is one of those mongrel books, 
originally written for English conditions, 
now adapted for Australia (they’ve done 
the same thing for the U.S.). It says much 
for Valerie Swane’s skill and knowledge 
that she has, in fact, done a very good job 
of adapting the work of the two 
distinguished original authors. There are 
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a few cultivar names that may send some 
keen gardeners scurrying in vain to their 
nearest nursery; for example there are no 
doubt many readers of this Journal who 
would dearly like to find Ruta graveolens 
“Jackman’s Blue” or Fritillaria imperialis 
“Rubra Maxima” (pages 22 and 28 
respectively). 

ButI really doubt what useful purpose 
these massive “catalogue” books have — 
about 190 pages of closely printed charts 
in this case. The charts tells you (a) size 
— height but not spread; (b) type — that 
is evergreen or deciduous, succulent, etc; 
(c) shape; (d) main features — foliage 
colour, flowers, flowering season,; (e) 
situations suitable, and (e) uses. It’s all 
very simplistic, so gives no more than half 
the story; no mention, for example, of 
cold hardiness, though there is 
information on climatic zones at the back 
of the book. But none on how to relate 
these zones to specific plants, or vice 
versa. 

The publishers describe this book as 
“an essential reference book for the 
gardening enthusiast”. Each of these 
authors has written some excellent books 
in the past; I hope that in the future they 
will write more of the same calibre and 
not be sidetracked by publishers into 
producing this inessential mammoth 
catalogue type of book. 


Reviews in brief 


Growing Lilies, by Derek Fox; 
Christopher Helm 1987; $24.95 


A new paperback edition of this 
authoritative work. 


Growing Cyclamen, by Gay 
Nightingale; Christopher Helm 1987; 
$24.95 


Covers species cyclamen as well as 
florists’ strains; also growing cyclamen 
for commercial purposes. 


Your Garden Birds, by Ellen 
McCulloch; Hyland House 1987. 


Tells you how to attract birds into the 
garden, prevent birds from flying into 
windows, provide nesting sites and food, 
and identify bird calls. 
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Ikebana, Spirit and Technique, by 
Shusui Komoda and Horst Pointer;; 
Blandford Press 1987. 


Pays particular attention to the 
philosophy behind the art form. 


The Specialist Orchid Grower, by 
J.N. Rentoul; Lothian Publishers 
1987; $24.95 


A practical guide by the author of 
many books on orchids, based on more 
than fifty years experience. 


Australian Daisies, the Australian 
Daisy Study Group; Lothian 
Publishers 1987; $19.95 


Compiled by one of the many study 
groups of SGAP, this is the first 
comprehensive book on Australian 
daisies. 


Growing Houseplants for temperate 
and cool climates, by Ross James; 
Lothian Publishers 1987; $16.95 


Contains a selection of over 100 plants 
suited to temperate and cool conditions, 
with quick reference to problems and 
general care. 


Yates’ Garden Guide (37th edition) 


The centenary edition of Yates, first 
published in 1895, again revised and 
enlarged. 


Growing Roses, by A.S. Thomas; 
Nelson Publishers 1987; $29.95 


A new expanded edition in paperback 
of a classic work by one of Australia’s 
leading authorities on roses, 


Acacias of Australia, Vol 1, by Marion 
Simmons; Nelson Publishers 1987. 


A new paperback edition of this 
reference work on Acacias, first 
published in 1981; 16 pages of colour 
photographs, plus line drawings of each 
species described. 
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State News 


Canberra/Monaro/Riverina Branch 


The branch will once again have a stand at the Heritage 
Week Exhibition at the Albert Hall, Canberra, on 16th and 
17th April. 

A week-end seminar in the Albury- Wodonga area, on the 
topic “Gardens Old and New”, will be held on 21st and 22nd 
May. Speakers will be Sue Campbell of the Albury Wodonga 
Development Corporation, Michael Looker from the Royal 
Botanic Gardens Melbourne, and Chris Betteridge, 
landscape officer with the New South Wales Heritage 
Council. 

The venue will be the Lake Hume Resort, 14 km from 
Albury, and the programme will include visits to local 
gardens. Application forms are enclosed with this journal to 
members in northern Victoria and southern N.S.W. and can 
be obtained from R. Ratcliffe, 96 Hodgson Crescent, Pearce, 
A.C.T. 2607, 

The Branch A.G.M. will be held at the Australian 
National Botanic Gardens on 10th September, and will be 
followed by a visit to Calthorpe house and gardens. 

The Lanyon Spring Fair has been arranged for 5th 
November. 


Tasmanian Branch 
The Gala Fair held at Valleyfield last spring was a huge 


success, being attended by about 500 people and raising some 
$4,000. 
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Events over the past two months have included an east 
coast weekend in February, and a combined bird walk and 
general tour of the Royal Tasmanian Botanical gardens in 
Hobart in March. 

A three day tour of gardens in the Bowral district of New 
South Wales, for those who were unable to attend last year’s 
Annual Conference, is being planned for next November, 
immediately before this year’s Annual Conference. 


Victorian Branch 


Following Professor George Seddon’s talk in March on 
Victoria’s dying landscape, a field trip to western Victoria is 
planned for 30th April. Participants will look at planning on 
farms near Cavendish aimed at minimising the effects of 
decreasing natural vegetation, soil salinity and erosion, and 
river degradation — scourges of which the Victorian 
committee believes all gardeners should be aware. Dr Bill 
Middleton of the Potter farmland Plan will accompany the 
tour. In the afternoon we will visit the historic property 
Murndal, to discuss its landscape history. Numbers will be 
limited to 27 The cost of $160 per head includes air travel 
to and from Hamilton. Enquiries to the President, Mimi 
Ramsay on (03) 266.1751. 

Michael Looker, Superintendent at the Royal Botanic 
Gardens,, will give a talk on 20th May at VCAH Burnley, 
commencing at 7.30 pm, on the work of the ornamental plant 
collections committee. This new committee is setting up 
collections of different groups of plants in public and private 
gardens around the State — of roses, prunus, and viburnums, 
for instance. Michael will display specimens of plants growing 
in the Royal Botanic Gardens which were once listed in 
nursery catalogues but are no longer generally available. 
Coffee will be served, and tickets will be $5.00 for members, 
$7.00 for non-members. 

The Branch Annual General Meeting is scheduled for 
16th June. Further details will be included in May newsletter. 


Southern NSW Branch 


On Sunday 27th March visits were made to three gardens 
in the Exeter/Bundanoon area, as well as to the Bundanoon 
Village Nursery,, which specialises in unusual bulbs and 
herbaceous perennials. 

On Saturday 16th April the Branch, in conjunction with 
ARROW (Active Residents and Ratepayers of Wingecarribee) 
is sponsoring a public lecture by Professor George Seddon 
in the Memorial Hall, Bowral, starting at 730 pm. Professor 
Seddon’s topic will be “Vision 2000 for the Southern 
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Highlands”. Tickets, which include supper, will be $8 per 
person, and are available from Sue Henderson (048) 61.3617, 
or Keva North (048) 61.1884. 

A major event has been planned for the week-end of 22nd, 
23rd and 24th October in the Blue Mountains. This will 
revolve around gardens designed by the late Paul Sorensen, 
and a talk on Sorensen’s life and work will be given jointly 
by his son, Ib Sorensen, and Richard Ratcliffe. There will 
also be an opportunity to visit the recently opened Mount 
Tomah Botanic Gardens. 

Accommodation has been arranged at the Leura Resort, 
and rooms can be reserved for one, two or three nights. The 
cost of the weekend, including all meals on Saturday and 
Sunday but not accommodation, will be $65, and this event 
will be restricted to members only. Further details are 
available from Keva North, PO Box 588 Bowral, NSW 2576, 
tel (048) 61.1884. 


Seminar on Garden History 


The Australian Institute of Horticulture is holding a 
seminar on “Gardens and Garden Designers of Australia’s 
Past” on 29th April at the Shore Inn, Pacific Highway, 
Artarmon. , 

The outline programme for this one day seminar is as 
follows: 

“Charles Luffman and the Edwardian Garden in 
Victoria” 

(John Patrick, Senior Lecturer VCAH Burnley) 


“Lanyon” 

(Ken Taylor, Principal Lecturer in Landscape 
Architecture, CCAE) 

“The Working Man’s Garden” 

(Dr Judyth McLeod, Lecturer in Horticulture, 


Hawkesbury Agricultural College) 

“Paul Sorensen” 

(Richard Ratcliffe, Landscape architect, Dept of 
Administrative Services) 

“Everglades” 

(Paul Knox, Landscape architect) 

“The Missing Link” 

(Tony Whitehill, Botanic Gardens of Adelaide) 

“Garden History, Not a Matter of Taste ?” 

(Ian Innes, Landscape architect, Public Works Dept, 
NSW) 

“Mount Wilson” 

(Dr Peter Valder, Botany Dept, University of Sydney) 

“Centennial Park, the First 100 Years” 

(John Mortimer, Director Centennial Park) 


Session moderators will be Stuart Pittendrigh, Landscape 
architect and Horticultural consultant) and Lorna Harrison 
(Landscape architect, Public Works Dept, NSW). Tim 
North, Secretary of the Australian Garden History Society 
and Editor of The Australian Garden Journal, will sum up. 

Fees for the seminar will be $75 for members of AIH, $90 
for non-members, and include proceedings, morning and 
afternoon tea and lunch. 

Further information and booking forms are available from 
The Secretary, AIH (NSW), 212 Killeaton Street, St. Ives, 
NSW 2075. 


Castlemaine, Victoria 


GARDEN SEMINAR — 

7th & 8th MAY, 1988 

“PLANNING & MAINTAINING A 
TRADITIONAL GARDEN” 


Speakers are John Patrick and Peter Cuffley, and the 
seminar includes visits to local historic gardens. Cost, 
excluding accommodation is $75. 


Contact Buda Historic Home & Garden Inc., Cnr. Hunter 
and Urquhart Sts., Castlemaine, Victoria 3450. Phone 
(054) 721032, for further details and registration form. 


THE LITTLE GALLERY 


Contemporary Australian Decorative and Visual Arts 


Opening Sunday May 8th between 2—5 p.m. 
and continuing until May 29th 


IMAGES FROM NATURE 


Recent drawings and paintings by 


CHERRY TENNANT 


and glass by two Victorian glass makers Pauline Delaney 
and Michael Hook 
Hours: Mon — dat 9.30-5.30; Sunday 2-5. 
3 Village Walk, 493 Toorak Road, Toorak. 3142 
Phone (03) 241 0504 
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HIGHLANDS SCHOOL OF HORTICULTURE P/L 
at Historic “HILLVIEW”, Sutton Forest, N.S.W. 


WORKSHOP IN THE THEORY & PRACTICE 
of HORTICULTURE 
COURSES OFFERED ON WEEKEND BASIS 
The Autumn Garden — 30th April/1st May 
7th & 7th May 
— 6th/7th August 
13th/14th August 
— 22nd/23rd October 
29th/30th October 


P.O. BOX 241 MITTAGONG 2575 or (048) 71 1711 


The Winter Garden 


The Spring Garden 
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Product News 
An add-on garden care system 


Ryobi last year released a new add-on garden care system 
featuring heads that perform functions ranging from 
trimming lawn edges to vacuuming leaves. The heart of the 
system is the Ryobi Lawn Hornet, which features a 31 cc 2- 
stroke petrol engine and an adjustable shaft that allows the 
cutting head to be rotated through 90 degrees. The different 
attachments are fitted with a click-lock action on the main 
drive shaft. The whole system is light in weight and can 
readily be operated by anyone. 

The lawn edger attachment and the easi-glide attachment 
were released in March this year. 

Further information is available from Ryobi Australia, 359 
Horsley Road, Milperra, N.S.W. 2214. 


Innovation — the key to future 
garden tools 


Whilst good cultivation is essential for successful growth, 
so are well designed tools necessary to do a proper and 
efficient job in the garden. Any successful manufacturer has 
to find out therefore, what the essential jobs for the gardening 
public entail and produce the tools accordingly to satisfy the 
needs. 

Questioning the consumers’ needs means to see beyond 
the existing supply and to explore new opportunities in areas 
where no satisfactory product yet exists — or an existing one 
could be improved upon. Take the garden rake for instance, 
a tool not to be missed in any garden shed. Although — as 
its name implies — the rake has been designed to “rake” or 
collect the soil, it is used by most gardeners as a universal 
implement for breaking down the soil early in the spring, for 
preparing a fine “tilth” for the seedbed and many other jobs 
it had never been designed for in the first instance and for 
which it, therefore, cannot be efficient. 

The innovator looks for new tools for what the rake is 
unable to perform easily and efficiently. The result is new 
garden tools like the cultivator or the soil tiller — tools 
designed to do these specialized but important jobs. 

The gardender’s range of tools will therefore increase and 
his gardening will become better, easier and more enjoyable. 

For the retailer, product innovation means more selling 
opportunities and therefore higher turnover and profit. To 
rely on the good old rake to be relaced by his customers is 
certainly a dismal prospect for growth in the garden tool 
department. But innovations — provided they offer genuine 
benefits and are not mere “gimmicks” - can and will 
contribute to the expansion of business more easily than any 
other measure. We have seen this development in other 
markets like hi-fi, kitchen equipment etc. 

One example of the innovative approach to garden tools 
are WOLF Tools. The WOLF range consists of seven basic 
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hand tools for the cultivation of soil through the season. Most 
of these tools are not duplicates of already existing designs 
(which would do nothing to expand the market) but new 
ones, based on the no-bending-pulling principle. 

Recently WOLF has added a further dimension to their 
innovative approach by introducing a method of quick and 
easy interchange of tool heads with just one handle. This 
saves the gardener cost and storage space — just two more 
good reasons for the gardener to up-date his or her out-dated 
tool shed. 


Calder Highway, Malmsbury, Vic. 
8 km north of Kyneton 


B LEAK H O USE 2 km south of Malmsbury 
GARDEN OF 1000 ROSES 


also 
Horticultural Bookshop — Plants for Sale — Morning 
and Afternoon Teas and Light Lunches 


Open Wed., Thurs., Sundays 10am to 5pm 
Other days by appointment 


Orders taken for roses for winter planting 
Catalogues available 


Susan Irvine: 054-23 2427 
After hours: 054-28 3792 


Colonial Cottage 
Nursery and Gallery 


In Sydney visit a true English style cottage garden nursery—unique, 
distinctive—with its display garden flourishing around an 1882 stone 
farmhouse. 


The NURSERY specialises in fragrant trees, trees for small gardens, 
fragrant shrubs, some quite rare, richly scented old roses, perfumed 
climbers, cottage garden perennials, herbs and groundcovers. 


The Gallery features original paintings of flowers, birds and loved old 
cottages. Choose a gift from the carefully selected handcrafted pottery, 
needlework, gardening books, or from many other craft items. 


Open Thursday to Sunday 9-5 p.m. Closed Mon. Tues. Wed. Groups 
by appointment. 


Located at 62 Kenthurst Road, Dural 2158. A2, map 25 UBD. 
Ph. 654 1340. Sorry, no mail orders or catalogue. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


REFLECTIONS ON ROSES .. 


How wonderful it would be if all those paling fences and 
privet hedges disappeared from the suburban landscape and 
in their place we saw thick, beautiful hedges of sweetly 
scented roses. 


The scope of varieties of ‘old’ roses one could use is vast 
and success for a thick flowery mass is assured as long as 
the bushes are cut back hard in their first year. After that 
shears, and not secateurs, are all that is needed so don’t be 
intimidated. 


For a big, strong, little-care hedge impervious to child or 
beast, one cannot look further than the wild forms or near 
hybrids of R. rugosa. The natural habit of this rose is to grow 
in a compact, tight knit form, with dense growth right down 
to the ground. They thrive in sandy soil with sea breezes, 
or in cold mountain conditions. When one also considers 
that their highly scented flowers are generously produced 
throughout the summer and autumn, that they have large 
ornamental hips, and that their leaves turn brilliant colours 
in the autumn, it is reasonable to say that they should be 
considered more often. 


Another spectacular continuous-flowering hedge can be 
made from. the Hybrid Musks. Choose your favourite variety, 


or mix~and match. A combination of Cornelia, Penelope and- 
Felicia i is breathtaking both for the abyndanos “Of flowers and 


houses made of Yellow Banksias, ‘planted closely and pruned 

(to 2% metres high» They-had thickened up so that they were 
Just about free. standing. The- Species Duponti would be 
Stunning, also, for this. tall Screen. 1 on, 


And: finally | I would suggest that you clothe, those hideous, 
but necessary Scot) i. fences sith % JPower of 


summer's -aftermoorr in your. own secret a recluse, 
amidst the great cabbagey flowers of Mme. Ernst Calvat or 
Mme. Isaac Pereire. 


Fully descriptive rose catalogue $2.00 


JUDITH PFEIFFER, CLOYNE NURSERY 


Rose Valley Road, Cooma, N.S.W. 2630 
Telephone (064) 52 1063. 


NURSERY OPEN SEVEN DAYS A WEEK 
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FEAST FOR GARDEN LOVERS 
When You Visit 


Melbourne’s newest and most outstanding nursery set on 24 acres at Mt 
Eliza—the gateway to the beautiful Mornington Peninsula. 


B Tropical atmosphere surrounds wonderful palms and indoor plants in the 
conservatory style pavilion. 


B Huge range of ceramic and terra cotta pots, garden furniture and gifts. 
@ Victorian style fernery bedecked with lush ferns and hanging baskets. 


B Quaint historic early settlers’ cottage surrounded by delightful cottage 
garden, renovated to house Australia’s only total garden bookshop. 


A Tradition of Quality and Service 


Cnr Nepean Highway & Canadian Bay Road, 
Mount Eliza, Vic. 3930 


OPEN EVERY DAY 9:00am-5:00 pm 
Ph: (03) 787 2122 


A general nursery 
specializing in 
ola fashioned roses, 
perennials + 


199 New St., Brighton 3186 
Tel: 592 6464 


Open 7 Days 10% discount to Journal Subscribers 
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PAS 
& SON PTY.LTD, 
COMO NURSERIES 


Members of the CHANDLER family and Staff have been operating 
a Plant Nursery on the original property at THE BASIN for over 
110 years. 


WE GROW AND SELL LESS COMMON TREES AND SHRUBS 
AND GIVE GOOD OLD FASHIONED SERVICE. 


We have a 6 acre DISPLAY GARDEN which is open to the 
public daily from 9 am — 5 pm. 
Cnr. BASIN-OLINDA and SHEFFIELD RDS., 
THE BASIN 3154 
Melway Map Ref: 65 J 7 


Handbook available $3 posted 


Country and Interstate orders attended to between 
May — August per Rail, Air or Post. 
POSTAL ADDRESS: P.O. BOX 13, 
THE BASIN 3154 
We Are Nurserymen Who Care 


762 2833 762 6864 
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The 
Conservatory 


LISTER TEAK FURNITURE 
STANDARDS 


SANDSTONE POTS, PEDESTALS 
AND URNS 


TRADITIONAL LANDSCAPE DESIGN 


62 UNLEY STREET 
UNLEY 
S.A. 5061 


Phone (08) 272 9657 
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A few of the plants in our new catalogue. 

Campanula takesimana alba. 

A new and rare bell flower of especial loveliness from Korea. Large, 
tubular white bells are carried on 60 cm. stems. The rich green basal 
leaves are a very lovely ground cover. .Sun or light shade. $3.50 


Dicentra oregona ‘Stewart Boothman’. 
A splendid foliage plant with deeply incised, grey leaves with muted 
maroon tints and dangling vieux rose lockets. 40 cm. $5.00 


Digitalis x mertonensis. 

A vigorous hybrid between D. purpurea and D. grandiflora with 
handsome, basal rosettes and 100 cm. flower stems. The blooms are 
an indescribable old mauve, strawberry and copper colour. $3.00 


Erodium petraeum ssp. gladulosum. Spanish Heron's Bill. 

This heron'‘s bill, from the dry Spanish mountains, has soft pink flowers 
feathered with grey. A lovely combination. The grey-green, parsley-like 
leaves are attractive and as it flowers from spring until late autumn it is 
well worth a spot in the rock garden where it is small enough or at the 
front of the border where it is vigorous enough. 30 cm. $3.00 


Eryngium bourgatii. 

The blue-green thistle like flowers on branching stems and the curling, 
white veined grey leaves make this a fine plant for the border front. 
60 cm. $3.00 


Geranium orientalitibeticum. 

| would grow this for the name alone but it also has large, rich pink 
flowers and beautifully marbled leaves. This plant hails from Western 
China and Eastern Tibet (hence the name). 15 cm. $3.00 


Helleborus foetidus. 

A very fine foliage plant with dark, shining, yew-green, fingered leaves 
topped in winter with many nodding cup shaped, light green flowers 
which remain beautiful until December when the seeds finally ripen. It 
is good for planting under deciduous trees. 60 cm. We offer large, 
flowering size plants. $3.00 
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Marrubium supinum. 

The dense mat of soft, grey leaves, the texture of velvet, makes this a 
good sun loving ground cover. The flowers though a pretty soft pink are 
notshowy. This is a well behaved relative of the beautiful but pernicious 
weed, horehound. 30 cm. $3.00 


Thalictrum speciosissimum. 

With wonderful blue-green, maidenhair leaves and many fluffy lemon 
flower heads over a long period, this plant associates delightfully with 
delphiniums. 150 cm. $4.00 


LAMBLEY NURSERY 


All our perennials are flowering size and have been grown in the open field to give 
large plants with strong healthy root systems. All plants are individually labeled and 
carefully packed.Despatch commences in mid-April. 

Please include $5.00 post and packaging with all orders. 

A descriptive catalogue of our full range of cottage garden and other perennial 
plants is available at a cost of $2.00 (enclosed free of charge with orders). A copy 
of the catalogue will automatically be sent to our 1987 customers. 


DAVID GLENN 
LAMBLEY NURSERY 


P.O. BOX 142 OLINDA VICTORIA 3788 
TEL 03 - 751 1841 
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Healthy broccoli 


The National Cancer Institute, as well 
as the University of Melbourne and 
Harvard University, have recently 
reported on the nutritional value of 
broccoli. It is, it seems, the richest 
vegetable source of calcium, higher in 
fibre than almost any other vegetable or 
fruit, and also supplies Vitamin C, beta- 
carotene, folate and indoles. All these 
have been shown to protect the body from 
colo-rectal, cervical, lung and other types 
of cancer. 


Light wavelengths and plant growth 


Indoor gardeners who use artificial 
light know that various light wavelengths 
affect plant growth; for example small 
amounts of blue glass in greenhouse 
glazing can improve’ growth 
considerably. 

Now researchers at the Coastal Plains 
Soil and Water Conservation Research 
Center in South Carolina have found that 
changing the wavelengths of light on 
outdoor plants can be _ beneficial. 
Tomatoes mulched with red plastic 
sheeting produced 20% higher yields 
than those mulched with black plastic 
due to the increased amount of light 
bounced onto the plants from the long, 
or red, end of the spectrum. On peppers 
and potatoes, on the other hand, white 
plastic sheeting gave better results than 
red, yellow or blue. 


An anti-pollutant tree 


Of all the trees tested over the past 
fourteen years at the Agricultural 
Research Service Laboratory in 
Delaware, U.S.A., the Red Maple (Acer 
rubrum) was found to be the most 
efficient at removing sulphur dioxide 
from the air and converting it to a form 
usable by the tree. This species is also a 
useful ozone filter and is, incidentally, 
now the most widely planted shade tree 
in the U.S.A. 


A Banksia Spectacular 


The Society for Growing Australian 
Plants N.S.W. Ltd is staging a Banksia 
Spectacular at the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Sydney, on 29th and 30th April 
and Ist May. Banksias from all over 
Australia will be exhibited, as well as the 
first Banksia Atlas, identifying all known 
locations of banksias, art and craft work 
with banksias, and sales of plants and cut 
flowers. Admission will be $3 for adults, 
$1 concession, and free to children under 
five. 


Bulbous plants at threat 


“The Avant Gardener” (published by 
Horticultural Data Publishers, New 
York), warns that large numbers of bulbs 
offered for sale as being from cultivated 
sources have, in fact, been collected from 
the wild, thus endangering that 
particular species. For example, in one 
year recently Turkey exported 20 million 
snowdrops (Galanthus spp), 10 million 
winter aconites (Eranthis hyemalis), 1 
million cyclamen and unknown 
quantities of crocus and grape hyacinths. 
Many wild tulips and narcissi as well as 
the Crown Imperial (Fritillaria 
imperialis) are also under extreme 
pressure. 

Some native American bulbs are also 
being pillaged; for example the native 
Trout Lily (Erythronium americanum) is 
being frequently collected in the wild and 
sold as “imported from Holland”. 


Wooden plant containers 


The American Fuchsia Society 
bulletin reports that fuchsias do better in 
wooden containers than in containers 
made of plastic, pottery or metal. An 
asphalt roofing sealant is recommended 
for the inside of wooden containers. 


A solar garden light 


The first solar powered garden light 
has been introduced by a firm in 
Princeton, New Jersey. The no wires, no 
electrical costs “Walklite” has a solar 
panel which charges re-chargeable nickel 
cadmium batteries. A sensor turns on the 
light when darkness falls, and the two 
incandescent models provide an average 
of 5 hours and 9 hours illumination 
respectively. 


New and different herbs 


The Herb, Spice and Medicinal Plant 
Digest, published by the Co-operative 
Extension Service of the University of 
Massachusetts, describes some of the new 
culinary herbs being introduced into 
America by Vietnamese refugees. These 
include Polygonum odoratum, known as 
Vietnamese cilcantro, Ipomoea aquatica, 
known as water spinach, engetsai or 
kancon, Coleus amboinicus with oregano- 
scented leaves, Oenanthe javanica with 
celery-scented foliage, and Limnophila 
aromatica which is said to impart a 
unique floral odour to sweet and sour 
dishes. 


Course in plant tissue culture 


Holmsglen College of TAFE is 
offering a 20 week course, on Tuesday 
evening each week, on plant tissue 
culture. This course is an accredited 
certificate course and people intending 
to enrol will be required to have either a 
certificate of proficiency in a 
horticultural trade or suitable work 
experience. Further information is 
available from the Horticultural Centre, 
Holmsglen College, Batesford Road, 
Chadstone, Vic. 3148, tel (03) 567.1555. 


WOLF." Tools 


for garden and lawn 


VERSATILE 
SPREADER 


Rust proof—one fill covers up 
to 209 sq.m. (250 sq.yds.) 
Wolf's brilliant soreader gives 
you fast and accurate 
spreading of dry fertilisers, 
lawn seed and lime. 


You can be sure of accurate 
spreading of lawn seed and ff 
fertiliser with the new Wolf 
spreader. No bending-you 
simply walk the spreader 
around for accurate 
spreading control. 

One fill covers up 

to 209 sq.m. 


Available direct 
or post coupon. 
Enclose cheque 
or money order 
made out to: 
Wolf Gardening 
Equipment Pty. Ltd. 

180 Bridge Road, Richmond. Vic. 3121. 

Ph: (03) 429 8247. Shop open Saturday mornings. 


seen 
OOTP 


Please send me Wolf versatile spreader/s. 


| wish to pay by (Bankcard LI visa (| mastercard 
Card) NGemrinyestitrierrratverscis: Expiry Date 


Signature 


Please allow 14 days for delivery. 


Highest quality genuine solid teak 


Superbly hand crafted furniture in 
genuine solid teak, using the original 
methods of construction. Due to its 
enormous strength and stability, teak 
is a highly valuable timber, resistant 
to rot and weather extremes. Teak is 
regarded as without equal for use in 
outdoor furniture. 


Classic tennis court seats, poolside 
loungers, Steamer recliners and the 
Italian parasols plus a traditional 


range of seats in various styles and 
lengths from an armchair to a 2.4m 
(8ft) bench. 

Available in all State Capitals and 
main country centres. 

Cotswold Garden Furniture 
Head Office 61 Boundary Street, 
Roseville NSW 2069 

Telephone (02) 406 4532 for a range 
brochure and where-to-view ask for 
John or Val Jessop. 
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There are many roses in many different forms, to suit many 
different tastes—which roses do you prefer? 


roses in the landscape 
cut flowers for arrangements 

cottage or historic gardens 

the thrill of trying new roses 

for fragrance, colour, foliage, hips, 

roses for tiny patio gardens to grand estates. 


* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 


Ross's range of over 600 varieties contains roses for every place 
and purpose in the garden, including Australia’s widest range 
of old-world roses, collected over 30 years. 


Send for the 1988 Catalogue— packed with information yet easy to 
follow—send 2 x 37c stamps. Roses sent throughout Australia as 
winter dormant plants — order early for the best selection. 


For further reading get ‘Rose Growing for Pleasure’ by Deane 
Ross (Lothian) $14.95 rrp. or $17.00 posted. 


ST. ANDREWS TCE., WILLUNGA 
P.O. BOX 23 WILLUNGA 5172 S.A. Phone (085) 56 2555 


A Botanist’s Alphabet U-V 
by Brian Morley 


Umbellularia 


We have to be careful what we plant in the grounds of 
Government House in Adelaide. The soil is so very alkaline 
(pH 8-9) and with our hot dry summers, only the most 
tolerant species will do well Quercus ilex has proved its worth 
and so has Schinus molle amongst exotic tree species which 
are evergreen. 

The soils in the Adelaide Botanic Garden, further along 
North Terrace, are almost equally akaline in parts and are a 
useful trial area for suitable amenity tree species for the 
Adelaide Plains. 

In the late nineteenth century, the area presently used for 
the Rose Garden was devoted to the systematic beds. A 
number of the fine old trees on the perimeter of the Rose 
Garden were planted as part of the systematic collection 
including several members of Lauraceae, the laurel family. 
There is a fine Beilschmiedia of unknown identity, one of 
the 200 tropical species in this genus distributed in 
Australasia, and a remardably large Californian bay tree 
Umbellularia californica. On 10 February, 1988 it was 28.8m 


lor / Aen Ee 
Water Lilies 
All Colours 
Large Range of both Tropical and Hardy 


Also Aquatic. Marginal and Moisture Loving Plants. 


Write now for descriptive literature 
$1.50 postage paid 


Che Water Garden Nursery 


P.O. Box 68C, EMERALD, VICTORIA 3782 


areane & Sane ) 


Nursery 


Specialists in old fashioned roses, 
perennials and cottage plants 
(incl. Romneya, Meconopsis, Cardiocrinum) 


PLACE YOUR ROSE ORDERS WITH US NOW. 


POINT LEO ROAD, 
RED HILL SOUTH, VIC. 3937 
>» OPEN 7 DAYS Tel: (059) 89 25735 f fi 
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tall with a canopy spread of 28m and a trunk girth of 6.2m 
according to my colleague Tony Whitehill. 

The genus Umbellularia is very small; indeed, there is 
only one species. Botanists would describe the genus as 
monotypic. The evergreen species occurs along the inner 
Coast Ranges of California and Oregon where the summers 
are hot and dry, which seems to make U.californica adaptable 
to Adelaide conditions. Winter temperatures in this part of 
California can be quite low, which also explains why 
U.californica also grows in London at Kew, where I first got 
to know the plant. 

Like many Lauraceae, U. californica has rather 
insignificant clusters of yellow flowers and olive-like fruits 
about 2cm long which do not seem to be produced on the 
Adelaide specimen although the flowers are supposed to be 
bisexual. The leaves are pungently aromatic when crushed 
and the timber is prized for woodturning. 

The tree seems to have no vices apart from suckering from 
the lower trunk. It has so far been resistant to the periodic 
storms we experience and having a longevity of about 100 
years, we were pleased to watch Lady Dunstan planta sapling 
in Government House grounds in 1987 on World 
Environment Day. 


Vitis 


It is delightful to witness the success which Australian 
wines are having at wine shows overseas, demonstrating to 


A Most Extensive Range of 
Garden Plants & Accessories 


FEATURING 


Bush Roses, Floribunda Roses, 
Old Fashioned Roses, Weeping Roses, 
Standard Bush Roses, 
Standard Miniature Roses. 


Available from 
EAST MALVERN 


“IDAHO NURSERIES” 


Est 1922 
410 WAVERLEY ROAD, EAST MALVERN 
VICTORIA 3145 
TELEPHONE (03) 2112003 


Comprehensive range of 
Shrubs, Seedlings, Indoor 
Plants and Garden 
Accessories. 


OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK 
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released by him as a rootstock about 1900 under the code 
name “ARG 9”. This found its way to Australia in the South 
Australian Department of Agriculture vine collection at 
Hackney, from which it can be traced via Fullarton (1942), 
to Nuriootpa (1963) and Merbein. 


Umbellularia californica 
in the Adelaide Botanic Garden 


‘a wider audience the skills which many of us, as consumers, 5 
have long acknowledged. Vitis vinifera, the grape, exists in Vitis “Ganzin Glory” at Yarrabee, South Australia - 
fF : | : 5 LE (photo T. R. N. Lothian) 
a wide range of cultivars used by winemakers in this highly 
civilised industry. 

What is perhaps less known is that in the past decade there | 
has been a quiet revolution in the growing and marketing of e : | 
table grapes in Australia, with exports now being the nation’s Re | 1c b J e p | 
third most valuable fresh horticultural export crop worth } 
more than $22 million in 1987, The crop is centred on the . Ste | 
Murray Valley, the vineyards of South Australia and far North R OS ALY | 
Queensland. fh 


C.S.I.R.O. in South Australia has been investigating the 
applicaton of biotechnology to a breeding programme for 


Specialist growers 
of Heritage roses 


table grapes, including in its objectives improvements to For the coming Winter season, we are please to be able 
grape colour, flavour, texture, seedlessness, size and early to offer to the rose connoisseur a complete range of the | 
ripening time. In March 1987 C.S.LR.O. released a large, best quality two-year-old plants for all situations from | 
black seedless table grape after five years research. It is now weeping standards to ground-covers, grafted onto the best 
being grown in commercial quantities and may well be an rootstock for Eastern Australia, R. multiflora. 
additional boost to Australian expansion in table grape 
supplies to S.E. Asia, Europe and the Middle East.. Business hours: 
Vitis also includes a large number of ornamental species 9 a.m. - 5 p.m., Wednesday through Sunday. 


which can provide stunning red or purplish autumn foliage Closed 

; 5 Spo Sr 5 , lunch —12.30 - 1. ly. 
colour e.g. V.coignetiae, V.davidii with its spiny tendrils. The SLSP Nal Metetge ARS S10 ESM GE 
‘Glory Vine’ is another valuable autumn foliage climber, the 
correct name of which was only elucidated in 1980 by 


Send $2.00 for our classified catalogue, post-free, to— 


A.J.Antcliff of the C.S.I.R.O. at Merbein, (J.Adelaide Botanic 

Garden Vol. 2 (4), 353-54). The trade names “Crimson RELIABLE ROSES 
Glory”, “Alicante Bouschet”, “Teinturier”, or “Teinturier George Road, Silvan, Vic. 3795 
Male” are all incorrect, with V. vinifera x rupestris “Ganzin Telephone (03) 737 9313 


Glory” being correct. The vine is a hybrid cultivar selected Melways Map Ref. 121 D 10 
at Le Pradet near Toulon in France by Victor Ganzin and 
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A Gardener’s Miscellany 
of 19th Century Plants 


by Trevor Nottle 


When Mrs Boldrewood wrote briefly of ribbon borders in 
the introduction to her book “The Flower Garden in 
Australia” (Melville, Mullen & Slade, Melb. 1893) she was 
reflecting a fashion set in train in 1851 by the gardens which 
surrounded the newly opened Crystal Palace. Ribbon borders 
developed, though one could hardly say naturally, from the 
already established fashion for bedding out. The idea in 
bedding out was to create a geometric “carpet” of low 
growing half-hardy annuals with some “dot” plants such as 
Yuccas, Cordylines, Auracarias or Agaves to add accents to 
the scheme. Ribbon borders sought to produce ribbons of 
colour — as many as seven, and sometimes more, in a straight 
line. Serpentine ribbon borders were designed also but it was 
not until later that more elaborate inter-woven patterns were 
developed, and even later semi-tropical “dot” plants were 
added. Geraniums were universally popular for making 
ribbon borders, the coloured leaf forms being exceptionally 
suited for such work but to their colours were added those 
of calceolarias, lobelias, petunias, verbenas, gaultherias, 
alyssums, nemophilas, salvias and heliotropes. Gardening as 
she did in a somewhat drier climate than England, Mrs 
Boldrewood compiled her own list of annuals suited for 
making edgings and warned Colonial readers that “the 
designs must be well carried out and the colours artistically 
blended”. 

In her chapters “Calendar for May” and “Calendar for 
June” she deals with herbaceous plants and admits a number 
of succulent plants particularly well suited to carpet beding 
and making ribbon borders. Among them are Cotyledon 
secunda glauca (syn. Echerveria secunda “Glauca”), Kleinia 


Sempervivum arachnoideum 
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Sempervivum Sir Trevor Lawrence 


repens, Mesembryanthemum sp., Rochea perfoliata, Sedum 
sp. and Sempervivum montanum and Sempervivum 
calcareum. These succulent plants are among the most 
reliable of all garden plants being adaptable as to soils, sun- 
proof, heat tolerant and drought resistant. It is wise to 
recognise though that they are not denizens of Death Valley 
and do need some water, food and care. The ribbon border 
as a garden feature seems to have faded of late, especially 
those employing succulents. I can remember edgings of 
Echerveria secunda “Glauca” backed with the non-flowering 
round leaved variegated geranium that no-one grows these 
days (I think it is called “Little Dandy”). This was in the early 
fifties. They seem to have been swept away by the low- 
maintainance-grass-and-shrubs approach to gardening. The 
plants have been relegated to the collections of cacti and 
succlent enthusiasts, who fortunately are still interested in 
collecting many different varieties and in their own way are 
conserving quite a few 19th century plants — even though 
most of them don’t know it! 

The Sempervivums are particularly interesting as they 
range across the mountains of southern Europe, with an 
outpost in the Atlas Mountains of Morocco, and eastwards 
into the Caucasus. They have been known since the Middle 
Ages when they were believed to ward off lightning and to 
have a number of homeopathic applications as an anti- 
inflammatory agent, as a soporific and as a coagulant. Early 
writers record them as being widely grown in the thatch or 
on the tiles of roofs. They were also known as “Live Forever”, 
“House-leeks” and “Hen-and-Chickens”. 

They became increasingly popular as rockeries and alpine 
gardens were integrated into garden designs through the last 
half of the 19th century and were also widely grown in 
collections of potted plants. Many species have dozens of 
different forms and cultivars which makes them attractive 
to collectors, and they also have a considerable variety of leaf 
colour ranging from silver and grey through all shades of 
green into bronze and red. Some plants are decorated further 
with a coat of glistening hairs while yet others have distinctly 
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coloured leaf tips. The larger growing sorts, usually forms 
of Sempervivum montanum can be used to recreate ribbon 
borders but the smaller varieties such as S. arachnoideum, 
S. ciliatum and S.calcareum are best kept in rockeries or as 
potted plants. They enjoy a rich, free draining soil and attract 
few pests. Mealy Bugs can spoil their appearance but they 
can easily be protected with an ocassional spray with 
Malathion. The plants reproduce readily from many “pups” 
that grow on short runners around the outside of each mature 
rosette. After it has made a short flowering spike each plant 
dies leaving its circle of off-spring to carry on. 

Sources of supply are very few, some cacti and succulent 
nurseries sell them and also Ken Gillanders’ Woodbank 
Nursery and Rene Coffield at Creswick. 


Further reading: 


Les Joubarbes, Henri Correvon, 1929 

Plant Jewels of the High Country, Helen Payne, Pine 
Cone Pub., Oregon, 1972. 

An Account of the Sempervivum Group, Lloyd Praeger, 
R.H.S., London, 1932. 
~ The Story of my Rock Garden, Reginald Malby, Headley 
Bros. U.K. c.1910. 

My Garden in Summer, E.A. Bowles,Jack, London, 1914. 


Bowral Pavers 


Selected by 


PRIZE WINNERS 


Major contracts for architecturally 
designed buildings — landscapes 


and renovations using Bowral products 
have won first place in many categories. 


Sempervivum Raspberry Ice 


Available direct or through selected 


distributors. 
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BOWRAL BRICKWORKS Pty. Ltd. 


Kiama Street, Bowral, N.S.W. 2576 or 
210 Gt. Western Highway, Westmead, N.S.W. 2145 


M185 


Colours include: MAPLE 
SUNSET BROWN 
ALMOND 
or CHESTNUT 


good earthy colours that will 
enhance any landscape project - 


for samples and information contact us on (048) 61 1333 


Please send details of the Bowral Bricks & Pavers range to: 


Guage, 
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The Ashcombe Maze 
by John Daly 


What do you do at the age of 40 when life’s direction 
becomes aimless. I decided to plant a maze and seek the right 
path. 

Two years ago I began to seriously look for an alternative 
occupation to my government sinecure. Sally, my wife, and 
I looked hard at our combined skills and decided that 
basically they belonged to the noble profession of gardening. 
We have always believed that gardens transcended time, 
perpetuating themselves into the future well beyond the life 
of mortal man. Although we may be forgotten the garden 
will remain. That is the thing about trees and gardens. 

After much deliberation we decided to develop a display 
garden incorporating tea rooms, a maze and nursery. 
Planning the maze was our first priority so Sally, the planner, 
began to devour books on the ancient world. She looked 
carefully at the designs of mazes ranging from the Greeks 
and Romans to the Icelanders and Australian Aborigines. It 
seemed that the English, French and Italians were the 
specialists in hedge mazes and topiary. 

Sally discovered that almost all of the mazes in Europe 
have disappeared either through neglect, war, revolution or 
vandalism. Very little remains other than the details of ancient 
manuscripts. Oddly enough many of the clergy ordered the 
religious mazes removed from their church gardens as the 
noise of happy children distracted their congregation from 
their grim sermons. During this time many great cathedrals 
lost their beautifully tiled floor labyrinths on the orders of 
a vexed bishop. I shall have to keep a keen look out for 
clergymen. 


The labyrinth or maze had a significant role in almost 
every ancient civilization from the most sophisticated to the 
most primitive. It appeared that the maze symbolised the 
perplexities and intricasies of life in the search for the true 
path, whether it be a need for spiritual truth or the way toa 
desert waterhole. Sally discovered that most mazes had a 
geometrical symmetry, some with a multiplicity of angular 
turnings while others left little choice in their relentless 
sinuous circuit. The mazes of the pyramids were the cruellest 
of all and we decided not be influenced by them at all. Public 
liability was of major concern. Most good mazes have their 
own distinct character and so it should be. To Sally a maze 
embodies rustic revelry with a hint of pre historic mystery. 

The rarity of mazes made us well aware of the many 
disadvantages in going ahead. The cost, at first, did not 
appear high but as the crushed rock kept coming so did the 
bills. Planning, planting, watering, fertilizing and clipping 
was seen to be an endless task, similar to painting the Sydney 
Harbour Bridge. The fragility of a hedge maze was of concern 
to us and not wishing to be quickly absorbed into history we 
sought to insure our efforts. 

Most insurance companies shook their heads in disbelief 
and could find no precedents. Eventually a progressive 
company agreed to accept the risks and offered a full 
insurance cover, much to our relief. And so the task began. 

I was convinced that Sally’s intricate plan, the paths of 
which cover almost 1 km., could be sprayed onto the bare 
deep ripped paddock using my iron wheeled tennis court 
marker. Both the marker and I sank in the winter’s mud. 


The Maze— 
January 1988 
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Sally said the scene was like something from the Somme. 
Eventually the area was pegged out with wooden stakes and 
string lines. 

The next question was a difficult one, what type of tree 
should be used in the hedge rows? Australian natives were 
preferred but it was obvious that they did not like to be clipped 
into shape which was to their credit but of no real use in a 
maze. Eventually we decided that a light green cypress would 
be ideal and so the search began. After many prolonged 
telephone calls the ideal plant, (an unnamed form of 
Cupressus lambertiana which had been growing in an old 
garden nearby) was located at a Western District Nursery 
run by Brian Thomas at Koroit. Brian, now retired, informed 
me that we would meet at the Melbourne Cemetry where he 
met all his customers. At the time I was trying to procure a 
lion from the zoo and changed our meeting place. The 
transaction was made after Brian talked about cypress trees 
for one hour. It is an extroadinary tribute to Brian Thomas 
that out of the vast number of trees purchased (all raised 
from cuttings of the original tree) not one single one died. 
After two years in the ground the trees have reached a height 
of six feet, hastening our project forward by two years. I didn’t 
know whether to curse or bless Brian Thomas. Its all in 
keeping with being a maze keeper, I suppose there’s a lot of 
the yin and yang involved. 

The hastening of our project through good plants, soil 
and two exceptional springs forced us to commence our 
building design. It seemed easy to design tea rooms and I 
loftily declared my golden rule of architecture. I knew that 
it must embody the essential elements of line, form, function 
and aesthetics. Months and models later I handed over the 
project to the family planner. 

Mudbricks have always been our building medium so we 
decided to continue the tradition and the pain began again. 
Fortunately we employed some young local boys, Doug and 
Nathan, they stuck with us right through and helped make 
it all possible. 

The building is almost completed and I estimate that I 
towed about twelve vehicles from an unbelievable stretch of 
mud. Every time I’d look up there would be a truck driver 
at the gate, eyes glazed, staring at the mud. I’d run towards 
him waving, but in he’d go. It was like Ulysses and the Sirens. 
I couldn’t believe it. Most of them were experienced men 
carrying cement, stone, glass and timber. Most I got out, some 
are still there, the tops of their roofs shining in the sun like 
tombstones. , 

Iam pleased with Sally’s design. The locals call it the hang 
glider. I don’t mind as long as it doesn’t take off and end up 
in the fountain. To me its roof gives lightness to the weight 
of the mud bricks. I think it has the grace and daring of its 
designer — my wife. 

As part of our maze and gardens we have developed a 
nursery selling plants and unusual gifts related to gardens 
and gardening. It will be a gradual process as we intend to 
design and make many of the products ourselves. The 
Nursery layout is based on large sandblasted MMBW water 
pipes, some over five feet in diameter. I saw them lying in a 


paddock and I knew they were just right. Our area is almost 
level so we needed raised islands. I’m using rocks as raised 
headlands to link the tubs. I didn’t want to display the pots 
on raised timber or sleepers. In fact I don’t like railway 
sleepers, they’re too straight and they don’t have dreams. 

The Nursery office has been made from slabs of locally 
hewn pine and fitted with bits and pieces. I loved building 
it, there’s a bit of the bushman’s hut in it. It was easy to build, 
not like the tea rooms with those 100lb bricks going up 15 
feet. Oddly enough one of our greatest enthusiasts has been 
the local building inspector. An Irishman call Joe, he always 
offers helpful suggestions and has been a cheerful visitor 
although one day he offered me a grim insight into his 
perception of life. I was whinging as usual, when he patted 
me on the back and said, “Man can only progress with pain.” 
We all bowed our heads and carried on sobbing. 


Note 


The Ashcombe Maze will open to the public on Easter 
Saturday, 2nd April, and will be open throughout the Easter 
weekend, school holidays and subsequent weekends from 
10.0 am to 5 pm (on weekdays outside school holidays by 
appointment only). There will be a small admission charge. 


Ashcombe filaze 


@ A Large Hedge Maze and Gardens. 

@ Nursery and Tea Rooms. 

W@ Situated in Rural Shoreham. 

Opening Times: 

Hi Maze and Tea Rooms - Easter, Public 

and School Holidays, Weekends - 10 a.m. - 5 p.m. 


Group Bookings by Appointment. 
(Closed for the Month of Augusb). 
W@ Nursery - Everyday 10 a.m. - 5 p.m. 


Red Hill Road, Shoreham, Victoria 3916 


Tel.: (059) 89 8387 
Melway Ref: 196 A4 


NURSERIES — GENERAL 


BRYANT’S NURSERY AND THE “HERB GAR- 
DEN OF ABERLOUR”, Victoria St, Yass, NSW 
2582. Tel (062) 26.2175. Growers of the highest 
quality hardy trees, shrubs, cottage plants and 
herbs. Two and a half acres of display gardens. 
Retail only. Closed Tuesdays. 


WIRREANDA NURSERY, 169 Wirreanda Rd, 
Ingleside, NSW 2101. Tel (02) 450.1400. Top 
quality, super value trees and shrubs, ferns and 
indoor plants direct from the grower. Stunning 
assortment of Australian natives and exotics to 
choose from, including many species rare and 
unusual. Turn off Mona Vale Road at Tumburra 
St, Ingleside, and follow signs to the nursery. 
Open 7 days. 


NURSERIES — SPECIALIST 


BUNDANOON VILLAGE NURSERY, 71 Pen- 
rose Rd, Bundanoon, NSW 2578. Tel (048) 
83.6303. Scented shrubs and climbers, cot- 
tage garden and silver-grey plants, herbs, bulbs 
and old roses Visit us for the rare and unusual. 
Two hours drive from Sydney and Canberra in 
the Southern Highlands. Closed Tues and Wed 
except by appointment 


RAINBOW RIDGE NURSERY, 8 Taylor's Rd, 
Dural, NSW 2158. Tel (02) 651.2857 Iris and 
Day-lilies. Colour catalogue with 45 colour 
plates available, $2.00 posted (deduct from first 
order). Latest Iris from Australia and U.S.A. — 
Bearded, Median, Louisiana, Japanese, Sibe- 
rian, Evansia, species and water iris. Large range 
of tetraploid and diploid daylilies. Main bloom 
period Oct, Nov, Dec. 


BIRCHFIELD HERBS, 34 Turallo Terrace, Bun- 
gendore, NSW 2621, Tel (062) 38.1446. His- 
toric Victorian Cottage set in rambling old- 
world gardens. Large formal herb garden. Wide 
range of herbs and cottage garden perennials 
grown on premises. Pot-pourris, herb vinegars, 
jams and jellies, books, seeds, etc. Cottage and 
herb gardens designed. 


Edna Walling 


You'd have loved us! 


plants for gardens of yore, building over 25 
years, a reputation for knowing and growing 


plants for gardens in the 1800's. 


Only 15 minutes from Geelong. 
Sorry no mail orders or catalogue. 


WIRRUNA NURSERY 
Ocean Grove Rd, Wallington 3221. Ph: (052) 50-1971 


We specialise in rare and old-fashioned < = | | 
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WOODBANK NURSERY, RMB 303, Kingston, 
Tas. 7150. Tel (002) 39.6452. Specializing in rock 
garden plants, rhododendrons, Tasmanian 
natives and unusual trees and shrubs. Descrip- 
tive catalogue listing 1000 items available $1.30 
posted. Mail orders from April to September. 


PALM SEEDLINGS our catalogues list plants 
suitable for your locality. Why not amaze your- 
self with our variety and low cost. Write Wer- 
ona Holdings Pty Ltd, PO Box 512 Aitkenvale, 
Qld, Australia, 4814. Tel ((077) 74.0206. 


TUMBLERS GREEN, Midland Highway, Cres- 
wick, Vic. 3363. Tel (053) 45.2797 Cottage gar- 
den nursery. Two acres of cottage garden, 
tearoom and gallery. Lavenders, old roses, 
hedge plants, perennials and ground covers; 
gardening books, ornaments, arches, seats, 
pottery,, flower paintings and prints, cottage 
crafts. Luncheon and afternoon tea. Open daily 
except Tues. The perfect day excursion. Gar- 
den Clubs or groups welcome. 


RELIABLE ROSES, George Rd, Silvan Vic. 3795. 
Tel (03) 7379313. Melways map 121 D10. 
Growers and specialists of Heritage roses. 
Open during week, and weekends by appoint- 
ment. Personalised growing service on request 
November to March. Roses available year 
round, mail order in winter only. Display area 
of over 400 varieties of all types of roses. Col- 
our catalogue available $2.00 post paid. 


YAMINA RARE PLANTS, 25 Moores Rd, Mon- 
bulk, Vic. 3793. Tel (03) 756.6335. Japanese 
Maples; dwarf, rare and weeping conifers; wide 
range of rare trees and shrubs; also wholesale 
growing-on lines. SAE for lists or visit our nurs- 
ery and display gardens. 


JASPER PARK NURSERY, 878 Croziers Rd, Berry, 
NSW 2535. Tel (044) 64.1097 Rare and unusual 
trees and shrubs, Heritage roses and perenni- 
als, plus wide range of natives. Stroll through 
1.6 ha garden or browse in our craft and gift 
shop. Coaches welcome. Closed Tues and Wed 
except by appointment. 
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HILLTOP NURSERY AND ROSE FARM, Shicer 
Gully Road, Guildford, Vic 3451. Specialists in 
old world roses, perennial and cottage plants. 
Extensive display gardens feature a large range 
of plants to choose from. Coach parties wel- 
come. Also fishing. Open weekends, public 
holidays, other days by appointment. In July and 
August strictly by appointment only. 


ROSS ROSES, St Andrew's Tce (PO Box 23), 
Willunga, SA 5172. Tel (085) 56.2555. Office 
hours 9 to 5, Saturdays 9 to noon. Public dis- 
play garden always open, 2000 roses with 800 
varieties including 500 “heritage” roses. Hardy, 
field-grown roses supplied direct throughout 
Australia. Informative catalogue available, send 
2 x 37 cent stamps. 


DIN SAN GARDEN CENTRE, Old Dandenong 
Rd, Dingley, Vic. 3172. Tel (03) 551.1078. Ern 
Smith has spent 50 years growing and collect- 
ing plants, making the Din San collection one 
of the most unique in Australia. Hundreds of 
rare and uncommon varieties are available. 
Check out our new “rare plants section” next 
time you're in the area. 


SWEET VIOLETS! Violet Gardens of W.A., 
P.O. Box 45, Armadale W.A. 6112. Mail order 
collection of single pink, white, lavender, 
mauve, purple, plum, pale blue, blue and red; 
double mauve, white and blue/white. $1 each 
or 12 for $10. Apricot single $2. P & P $3. 


BOOKS, ETC 


JOHIMA BOOKS, 51 Grasmere Road, Cre- 
morne, NSW 2090. Tel (02) 953.8554. Spe- 
cialist horticultural and agricultural mail order 
service. Write for free catalogue. 


BEAUTIFUL BOOKS ON GARDENS, practical 
books on gardening, interesting books on plants 
and flora. A comprehensive list of English lan- 
guage gardening and plant books. Send for cat- 
alogue to Plant Parenthood Books, PO Box 6 
Mulgoa, NSW 2750. 


els Veena 
| Sundials 
Why not consider a sundial in your garden plan? 


Sundials Australia is a firm in Adelaide specialising in making | 
sundials that are scientifically designed for any given location. | 


ENQUIRIES: NSW and ACT Agent 
CF Australian Garden Journal, 
PO. Box 588, Bowral, 2576. 
Tel: (048) 61 1884. 


Enquiries for all OTHER STATES: 
Sundials Australia, 
3 Bedford St, Kensington Park, SA, 5068. 
Tel: (08) 31 5079 (after hours). 


PLEASE SEND $3.00.FOR BROCHURE 
————S!{ S/S 


SECONDHAND, OUT-OF-PRINT, OLD AND 
RARE GARDENING BOOKS bought and sold. 
Free catalogue available from Michael Treloar, 
GPO Box 2289, Adelaide SA 5001 (or visit us 
at 184 Gawler Place, Adelaide). Remember to 
contact us if you have gardening books or cat- 
alogues for sale. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

COLOUR TRANSPARENCIES of gardens, plants 
and flowers, native and exotic, all named, 
available from Pamela Polglase, 17 Merridong 
Rd, Elanora, NSW 2101. Tel (02) 913.9490. 


GARDEN DETAIL 

DUANE NORRIS GARDEN DESIGNERS PTY 
LTD, Shop 8 118 Queen St, Woollahra, NSW 
2025. Retailing English teak garden furniture, 
letter boxes, sundials, garden plaques, bird tap 
fittings, hose holders, cast Victorian edging, 
terracotta garden ornaments, Gertrude Jekyll 
books, English garden trugs, Haws watering 
cans, cast iron boot scrapers and door stops, 
bronze weather vanes, cast tiered plant stands, 
bird cages, seeds, and much more. Send for our 
mail order catalogue. PO Box 154 Woollahra, 
NSW 2025; ring (02) 326.2160 or visit our 
showrooms. 


GARDEN FURNITURE, Simon Pockley, 14 
Court St, Mudgee, NSW 2850. Tel (063) 
72.3556. Garden furniture hand-made to last 
in Australian hardwoods. One-off and difficult 
problems welcome. 

TOWNGARDEN design and construction. Also 
country garden design. Torquil Canning, Di- 
ploma in Horticulture, 2/20 Bonnington Road, 
West Hobart, Tas. 7000. Tel (002) 34.6715. 


GLENLYON ROSES, RMB4198 Glenlyon via 
Daylesford, Vic. 3461. A hillside garden of old 
roses, metal arbours, pillars, seats, hose hold- 
ers, bird baths and more. All roses and garden 
furniture for sale. Open Sunday and by ap- 
pointment; phone Belinda Winter-Irving on 
(053) 48.7581. 


At 

COX’S NURSERY 

THE OLD ROSE GARDEN, THIRLMERE 
we grow 

Heritage Roses 

(Old garden and David Austin roses) 


Miniature, Floribunda and H-T roses. 
Catalogue available — All roses pot grown. 


TRADING HOURS 9.00 a.m. to 5.00 p.m. 


Th, Fr, Sat, Sun and Public hols. (not Christmas or Boxing days) ree 
Phone 046 81 8560 Y 


We can propagate your favourite 
rose for you — Budwood collected 
November to end of February. 


216 Oaks Road 
THIRLMERE 2572 


Ge 
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ABOVE GROUND LANDSCAPE DETAIL, 447 
Canterbury Road, Surrey Hills, Vic. 3127 Tel (03) 
836.0448. All types of unique garden detail in- 
cluding cast iron and bronze wall fountains, ar- 
bours, garden hose holders, bird taps, gully 
traps, cast iron garden edging. 


WEATHERVANES, add charm and distinction 
to your home. WINVANE will provide a prac- 
tical and sure weather guide, and is an ideal gift 
for family or friends. Write or phone for your 
free brochure to WINVANE, 53 Hampton St, 
Hurstville Grove, NSW 2220. Tel (02) 579.6649. 


SEEDSMEN 


SPECIALITY SEEDS, PO Box 34 Hawksburn, 
Vic. 3142. Perennials and annuals, vegetables 
and herbs, unusual plants, old favourites and 
new introductions. 700 — 800 seed lines. Spe- 
cial orders taken. Catalogue $2.50. 


KINGS HERB SEEDS, PO 14 Glenbrook, NSW. 
2773. 400 varieties herb, flower, oriental and 
gourmet vegetable and dried flower seeds. 
Send $4.70 including p. & h. for our colourful 
catalogue or SAE for an order form and price 
list. Wall charts available $3.75 plus $2.00 p. & 
h. 


TOURIST ATTRACTIONS 


GARDEN OF ST ERTH, BLACKWOOD, 95 km 
N.W. Melbourne. Exceptionally wide variety 
of native and exotic plants in 4 ha bush setting. 
Open daily. Tel (053) 68.6514. 


Why not advertise your 
nursery - product - society, 
etc. in 


garden market place 


contact Keva North for rates 
Bowral (048) 61-1884 


Handmade from 


last. $400.00. 
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seasoned Australian 
hardwood. Made to 


ASKANIA PARK, Ourimbah Creek Rd, Our- 
imbah, NSW 2258. Tel (043) 62.1855. The best 
walk in the best rainforest in the Sydney envi- 
rons. Incredibly beautiful. Over 150 different 
sub-tropical and warm temperate rainforest 
species, 7 at their southern limit. 500 plant 
identity plaques along high quality 3 km walk. 
Rainforest plants and a book on Askania Park 
by Gwen Harden of Royal Botanic Gardens 
sold. Picnic area with gas BBQs in beautiful 
open valley setting. One anda half hour's drive 
north of Sydney on Expressway. Brochures 
available at NSW St George Building Society 
branches.. DIRECTIONS; Hornsby-Berowra- 
Peats Ridge-Ourimbah — turn right onto Pa- 
cific Highway 500 m — right onto Ourimbah 
Creek Rd, 4.1 km to park entrance. Open Wed 
to Sun or by appointment. 


FARM HOLIDAY CABIN, Pakenham, Victoria. 
Fully self-contained and furnished cottage; 
garden and bush walks. Phone (059) 42.7525 
evenings. 


CLUBS 


LET’S GROW GARDEN CLUB, A new corre- 
spondence club with Glen Heyne, John Ma- 
son, Graham and Sandra Ross and Mike Keelan. 
Benefits include: subscription to Garden- 
Scene magazine (usually $26); quarterly news- 
letter; mail order catalogue; exclusive seed and 
plant collection; workshops, courses, tours and 
holidays; special discounts on books, tools, 
products, etc. Send $25 annual subscription to 
Let’s Grow, The Garden Cottage, Malmsbury 
Rd, Daylesford, Vic. 3460. 


SCHOOLS 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES, over 100 dif- 
ferent courses; herbs, landscaping, cottage 
gardening, cut flowers, propagation, fuchsias, 
roses. Certificates, diplomas, etc. Details Aus- 
tralian Horticultural Correspondence School, 
264 Swansea Rd, Lilydale, Vic. 3140. Tel (03) 
736.1882, (09) 537.1360; (02) 449.7810. 


The Genuine 


SQUATTER’S CHAIR 


AUSTRALIAN HARDWOOD 
FURNITURE 

14 Court St, Mudgee 2850 
(063) 72 3556 


A beautiful FEDERATION style gazebo. 
These gazebo’s have ART-NOUVEAU cut-out rail- “\ 
ings, corner brackets, headboards and fascias, turned 
finials and traditional square federation lattice. Spe- 
cial bench seats and timber base are available. All 
these components are made of treated Radiata Pine 
and dressed smooth ready to paint, or can be left na- 
tural. 
These units are supplied in prefabricated panels in an easy to 
assemble kit, or will be erected in one day by the makers, in 
Sydney, Wollongong, Canberra areas. 
Handmade to order only on display at various sites in Syd- 
ney. Manufactured and marketed solely by — 


THE GAZEBO WORKS 
ROBERTSON 
N.S.W. 2577 
Phone: (048) 85 1328 


Write or phone for brochure and location of displays. 


O<:>0 


Landscape Detail 


MANUFACTURERS & IMPORTERS OF 
UNIQUE GARDEN PRODUCT. 


215mm — “ 


FREE CATALOGUE AVAILABLE Sect! addressed & 1.00 stamped 


OR CALL AT OUR STORE - OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK 


447 CANTERBURY RD. 
SURREY HILLS, 
VIC. 3127 


(03) 836 0448 


ABOVEGROUN 


“ Landscape Detail 
OR PHONE US FOR YOUR NEAREST STOCKIST 
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ENJOY GARDENING WITH US AT PARKERS... 
A LOVELY PLACE TO BE AT ANY TIME OF YEAR 
“ee THURSDAYS - 10% 
off everything 


PLANTS — wide 
selection for 


sun, shade, indoors 
QUALIFIED STAFF 


POTS - terracotta, to assist you 


sandstone, salt 
glaze, concrete 


FREE DELIVERY 
in the local area 


GARDEN 
CONSULTANCY 


— for those 
needing advice 


LANDSCAPE 


SUPPLIES 
— sleepers, lattice 


RAT Ee 

Vy Make, 

mo a 
sandstone flagging = ©, 


45 TENNYSON AVE, TURRAMURRA, 2074 
(Just off Eastern Rd) 


PHONE : (02) 487-3888 OPEN SEVEN DAYS A WEEK 


ristania LV Ci 
Vises 


Macedon Victoria 


We invite you to visit our extensive nursery in a 
picturesque garden setting at the southern foot of Mount 
Macedon, Victoria, where we offer you, the discerning 
gardener, a very wide range of plants including many 
rare and unusual varieties and the courteous assistance 
of our qualified staff. 


A catalogue is available listing over 2,500 varieties 
of shrubs, trees, conifers, roses, perennials, rock plants, 
bulbs, etc., in various sizes from standard to advanced, 
$3.00 posted, refundable on purchase of plants. 


A mail order service is currently available. 


Open 7 days a week 


Tristania Park Nurseries 


Honour Avenue, Macedon, Vic. 3440 
Tel: Mt. Macedon (054) 26 1667 


ENGLISH TEAK FURNITURE ¢ Traditional craftsmanship 
LISTER (Estab. 1895) * Maintenance free 
BARLOW TYRIE (Estab. 1920) ¢ Solid, seasoned teak 


BEWARE OF ASIAN COPIES 
Choose only LISTER or BARLOW TYRIE — Made in England 


ees ‘ a ff 
: a 


e Handsome, comfortable 


T. a 
benches # 
chairs 
tables 
planters 
See e Cheviot 4 ft table. 
Severn Warwick 4 ft. Also 5 ft, 6 ft, 8 ft and armchair. Berkeley chairs. 


LISTER and BARLOW TYRIE traditional outdoor and garden furniture adds timeless good taste to the environment 
together with strength and lasting beauty. All benches available in varying sizes and with matching chairs. Sole Australian 
distributor of English Lister and Barlow Tyrie teak furniture, Sussex trug baskets and Versaille tubs. 


PARK LANE GARDEN FURNITURE 


87 Winston Avenue, Daw Park, S.A. 5041. Tel. (08) 276 9988 
For stockist information and trade enquiries, phone: 


N.SW. (02) 73 1057 * VIC. (03) 727 1014 » WA. (09) 478 2488 
* QLD. (07) 277 6755 * ACT. (062) 80 5022 


THE COTTAGE GARDEN PLANT SPECIALISTS 
THE PLANTSMEN 


Full range of perennials, unusual trees, shrubs, viburnums available now for autumn planting at our nursery 


Some unusual items: 


Digitalis species (Foxglove) Agapanthus albus rosea (Pink Agapanthus) 
An unknown species found in a Vermont, U.S.A., garden and the The rare white fading to pink agapanthus. Limit one plant per 
seed sent to us last year. 95% of the flowers were a pure white, customer. 
5% transluscent pink. You take your chance. Growing to 10 inches — Cglodendron capense ‘Alba’ (Cape Chestnut) 
with similar leaves to purpurea and with very large flowers all the An outstanding rare grafted tree in which the large flowers are such 
way up the short stems. Outstanding new introduction. a pale pink as to appear white. 

Gunnera Monoica Viburnum plicatum ‘Rowallane’ 
Bought back by a plant expedition to Chile, this is a very rare Similar to ‘Lanarth’ which we have but a little less vigorous. The 
prostrate spreading plant with small leaves rooting down as it goes. white marginal florets are slightly larger and usually produces a 
Moist shady position. good show of fruit. 

Digitalis laevigata (Foxglove) Viburnum henryi 
From the Mediterranean comes this unusual plant growing to 3 ft. Vigorous upright growing evergreen with glossy leathery leaves. 
with yellow flowers marked with purple. Semi shade. Flowers white, fragrant in panicles during November. 

Digitalis Thapsii (Foxglove) Viburnum carlesii 
This one comes from Spain and grows to 4 ft. Flowers purple with Garden lovers we have good stocks at long last of the true carlesii 
a pale throat dotted red in lax racemes. Semi shade. as well as carlcephalum often sold as carlesii. 

Digitalis purpurea ‘Alba’ Aquilegia (Columbine) Langdons Rainbow 
The white form of the common foxglove seen throughout cottage A charming strain of Columbine from overseas with pastel 


gardens around the world. Six other species of floxglove available. bi-colours in a large range of combinations. 


MANY OTHER COLUMBINES AVAILABLE INCLUDING A NEW JAPANESE SPECIES 


VIBURNUM GARDENS 


— The Nursery in a Garden — 
42 Sedger Road, Kenthurst, N.S.W. 2156. Phone (02) 654 1941 
Catalogue available $2.00 post free. Member of the Australian Garden History Society — 


Nature's wealth 


in a neat little package. 


mn Heartsease T&M 
B Improved S 


A popular annual, originally the 
‘Wild Poppy’, T&M’s Improved 
‘Johnny Jump-Up’ is very free 
flowering with striking three- 
coloured blooms of deep violet, 
light blue and gold with black 
‘whiskering’. The compact narrow 
leaved bushy plants making an 
excellent foil for the delightful 
flowers. 


Mimulus Sun 
B & Shade 


that thrives in both 
sun and shade. The exotic, 
etunia-like 2.5-4cm  (1-1%2”) 
looms include bright scarlets, 
oranges, yellows and white, many 
with contrasting speckles. Often 
called Monkey Flower. Excellent 
for hanging baskets, all con- 
tainers, rockeries and bedding. 


A new strai 


Hanging Carnations 
Mixed 


In the alpine regions of Europe 
one is struck by the visual impact 
of their window boxes, and 
hanging baskets. They do it by 
making liberal use of carnations 
that are pendulous or spreading 
as opposed to the upright habit of 
other varieties. The colours of 
these special carnations are 
mainly pink and red shades. 


A beautiful and easily grown 
annual. A profusion of gentle, 
multi-petalled mauve, lavender, 
purple, rose, blue and white 
flowers nestle in feathery 

green foliage creating 

a_ delightful effect. 

The large, globe- 

shaped seed pods 

make ideal dried 

flowers. 


Latest storage and packaging technology ensures 
quality of product with most varieties foil packed. 


“BUSH GEM S” enact 


Kangaroo Paws 


LISTER TEAK FURNITURE 
STANDARDS 


SANDSTONE POTS, PEDESTALS 
AND URNS 


TRADITIONAL LANDSCAPE DESIGN 


62 UNLEY ROAD 
UNLEY 
S.A. 5061 


Phone (08) 272 9657 


Available at your local quality retail outlet. 


Just another quality product from: 
BI @ 


(incorporated in NSW) 
RMB 3322 Hensons Road, Somersby, NSW Australia 2250 Telephone: (043) 72 1210 


ANTS PT 


Amember of the +) Calgene Pacific Horticultural Group 


Experience, Information 
Range & Service. 


Four words that describe the essence of 
Melbourne’s largest inner suburban nursery, 
Town and Country Gardens. 


From the smallest shrub to advice on which plants are 
suitable for your garden, our qualified Horticulturists can 
give you informed, friendly advice at the nursery or visit 
your garden. 


At Town and Country, we retail all general nursery lines. 
We also specialise in roses, rare and unusual shrubs, herbs, 
- ground covers, seedlings and formal hedging plants. 


If you have a larger project in mind, we offer a landscape 
design service specialising in Italianate, English and 
Japanese styles. 


Open seven (7) days a week with a free 
delivery service and soon to open 
in Nth Adelaide. 


(03) 209 9704 
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Mangle’s kangaroo paw, Anigozanthus manglesii, first collected by Jacques-Julien Houton 
de Labillardiere near Esperance in 1792, and described by British botanist David Don in 
1836. Proclaimed the floral emblem of Western Australia in 1960. 

Photo taken in King’s Park, Perth, by Pamela Polglase. 
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Our Floral Emblems 


With this issue it may become apparent, half-way through 
our year of Bicentennial celebrations, that we are making a 
feature on our front covers of some of our State floral 
emblems. In December we had the New South Wales 
waratah, albeit the rare white variant that aboriginal legend 
would have us believe was the original; in February 
Queensland’s Cooktown orchid, in April the Sturt’s desert 
pea of South Australia, and now the familiar kangaroo paw 
of Western Australia. Still to come are the much less familiar 
emblem of the Northern Territory — no prizes for knowing 
what it is — and at least two more after that. 

It is rather curious that, although each of our States and 
territories has a floral emblem, the Commonwealth of 
Australia does not — at least not an official one. The design 
for the Commonwealth armorial bearings, granted by Royal 
Warrant in 1912, used branches of a wattle as an ornamental 
accessory to the shield, but it is a stylised version and not a 
botanically accurate representation of any Acacia species. 
Anne Boden, in her fascinating little book “Floral Emblems 
of Australia” (Australian Government Publishing Service, 
1985) recalls the conflict over the choice of Australia’s 
national flower evidenced on the decoration of the three 
golden trowels used, respectively, by the Governor General, 
the Prime Minister, and the Minister for Home Affairs, for 
the laying of the foundation stones for the commencement 
column for the national capital in March 1913; this included 
a wattle and a waratah! 

Popularly accepted, but never proclaimed our national 
emblem is Acacia pycnantha, collected in the interior of New 
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South Wales in 1836 and described by George Bentham in 
1842. It occurs naturally in the understory of open forest and 
in open scrub formations in New South Wales, Victoria, 
South Australia and the A.C.T., and is popularly known as 
the Golden Wattle. 

Canada has its maple, New Zealand the Silver Fern, 
Cyathea dealbata. All the United States of America have floral 
emblems but only last year was a national emblem 
proclaimed — the rose, which some may consider a curious 
choice for a country which has such a diverse and beautiful 
flora of its own. 

But, interestingly enough, the rose has since become the 
centre of American fashion, where according to a recent 
report “floral fever is reaching epidemic proportions”. Roses 
are blooming on contemporary china, printed sheets, 
appliqued quilts, hat boxes, even on paper napkins. Rose- 
bedecked bedrooms — and what could be more romantic — 
are very “in”. 

It would be an appropriate gesture, in our 200th year of 
European settlement, to proclaim a national emblem that is 
truly Australian. 

But some may see a problem here. Wattles make some 
people sneeze which clearly is not good for romance — or 
for bedrooms. Waratahs can hardly be described as romantic, 
and personally I wouldn’t want to go to bed with a Sturt’s 
desert pea, let alone a kangaroo paw. 

Any suggestions? 


TIM NORTH 
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Pamela Polglase 


Pamela Polglase is a horticultural journalist born and 
educated in New South Wales. She travelled extensively as 
a Qantas flight hostess before marrying and settling in 
Karachi. While she was there she was involved in garden 
competitions and lectured on floral art. On returning to 
Australia she obtained her Horticultural Certificate at Ryde 
School of Horticulture and read Botany II at the University 


The Tradescant Trust and 
Museum of Garden History 


Readers who are planning or who have already planned 
a holiday in England at this time of the year when gardens 
are at their summer best, should think of visiting the Museum 
of Garden History at the old, now partly restored Church of 
St. Mary-at-Lambeth. 

It is only a short walk from the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s Hall in Vincent Square, down Horseferry Road and 
over Lambeth Bridge. The charming garden in the 
churchyard will be at its best during the next two months, 
when the plants which John Tradescant and his son brought 
from far-off lands will be in flower and the old roses scenting 
the air. An alternative walk is along the river from 
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of Sydney. She was Secretary of the N.S.W. Council of the 
Australian Institute of Horticulture and is the first woman 
to be admitted as a Fellow of the Institute. 

In 1979 she co-ordinated the first garden competition for 
Warringah Shire Council; this was so successful that she has 
now added three other councils to her schedule, and these 
competitions have become annual events. 

Pamela was a major contributor to “Australia: the Beautiful 
Great Gardens”, an illustrator for “Australian Natives for 
Your Garden”, a contributor and photographer to “The 
Australian Gardening A-Z”, author of “Better Homes and 
Gardens Indoor Plants” and “The A-Z of Vegetable 
Gardening in Australia”, and illustrator and photographer 
for “Climbing Plants for Australian Gardens”. 


Jo-ann Burke 


Jo-ann Burke is a freelance writer and poet with a lifelong 
love of nature and of all things ‘‘garden’’. Now retired from 
a secretarial career, she lives with her husband in Waverley, 
Victoria; has 2 daughters (both married) and 9 grandchildren. 
A keen bibliophile, one of her interests is searching for 
unusual books associated with plants and gardens. 

She is greatly involved with orchids: these fascinating 
plants have been the subject of articles published over a 
number of years in Britain and U.S.A., as well as Australia. 

Retirement has meant the opportunity to travel; whenever 
possible Far North Queensland is a favoured destination as 
she has a profound empathy with tropical rainforests, their 
flora and fauna. As Jo-ann puts it she has “been privileged 
to find her heart’s-place — tropical Australia”. This area has 
also been her inspiration for many poems. 


Westminster Bridge to Lambeth, or there is a 509 bus from 
Victoria Station. 


The Museum offers refreshments, interesting exhibitions 
and a good shop for those presents you have to bring back 
for family and friends. When you see what has been done, 
and still remains to be done to the old, once derelict church, 
you may feel you should support this wonderful concept by 
becoming a Friend of The Tradescant Trust: you can do this 
by sending a cheque for $15 — or more if you wish — to: 


The Australian Garden Journal Pty. Ltd. 

P.O. Box 588, BOWRAL. N.S.W. 2576 

which acts as the Australian agent for the Tradescant 
Trust. 

Opening times of the Museum are from 11 am to 3 pm 
Monday to Friday, or from 10.30 am to 5 pm on Sunday. 
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Kangaroo Paws 


by Pamela Polglase 


Western Australia’s floral emblem is the brilliant red and 
green kangaroo paw, Anigozanthos manglesii. Emerald 
green, tubular flowers, opening in succession, are up to 7cm 
long and arranged, like a cockie’s comb, all along one side 
at the top of a red (sometimes purple) stem. 

The sharply contrasting colours change abruptly just 
above the ovary and being so festive ensure that this is the 
most arresting state floral emblem of them all. The stems, 
up to a metre tall, are rarely branched and arise from a fan- 
like clump of tough, 30cm linear leaves. 

In spring, visitors to Perth can enjoy the famous red and 
green kangaroo paws flowering in great profusion in King’s 
Park and along the coast nearby. It looks easy there, but 
duplicating the effect in other states is fraught with 
disappointment, or used to be. 

Snails adore them but the main problem is ink-spot 
disease. This well named fungus disfigures the leaves, 
weakens and eventually kills the plant in spite of efforts to 
control it with fungicides. Now, a breeding programme 
designed to increase the range of colours and sizes and the 
flowering season is also improving kangaroo paw’s resistance 
to disease. 

The late Professor Merv Turner of Monbulk in Victoria 
spent more than ten years developing the Bush Gem 
kangaroo paws, first by careful selecting and breeding and 
then by exposing young plants to diseased stock. The 
survivors were retained for further propagation and the new 
improved hybrids are being produced and marketed by 
Biotech Plants, a tissue culture laboratory and nursery 
complex near Gosford in New South Wales. So now, at last, 
some of our most appealing wildflowers are being tamed and 
settling in to domestication in gardens here and overseas. 

Anigozanthos is a genus that is endemic to the south-west 
of Western Australia with tubular flowers that resemble 
kangaroo paws as they open. The fact that they are thickly 
covered with hair gives them a furriness that adds to their 
appeal. Closely related to the lilies, kangaroo paws are in the 
family Haemodoraceae called the blood roots because of their 
red underground parts. Aborigines used them medicinally. 
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The species most used in the breeding programme are as 
follows and it is interesting to see how the features of the 
species have combined to give us different colour 
combinations and sizes for our gardens that were not available 
in the parent plants. 

Anigozanthos manglesii already described is from well 
drained sandy soil along the coast near Perth. 

A. bicolor resembles A. manglesii in colour except that the 
green is paler and sometimes even yellow. Its open flower 
faces upwards, while that of A. manglesii is open flat and 
faces down. It grows in marsh areas from Albany to Perth 
where the ground is wet in winter and reaches only 50cm. 

A. viridis has metallic green flowers and stems. It is found 
on the west coast south of Perth in low-lying areas that are 
wet in: winter. It alone has cylindrical leaves. 

A. flavidus is the one most often seen in cultivation. 
Although, from its name, you could expect the flowers to be 
yellow, they are quite often green or even red. This is the 
tallest of all kangaroo paws and can reach 3m or more with 
2m leaves. It is different from those above because of the 
much branched flowering stems. In the wild it grows in 
swampy areas in the far south. 

A. preissii has the largest individual flowers of all the 
kangaroo paws. They are orange and held on 60cm once- 
forked stems and are from sandy areas near Albany. 

A. pulcherrimus has rich golden-yellow flowers, often 
splashed with red along the branched stems that are a metre 
tall. It grows on well drained sandplain country north of 
Perth. 

A. rufus is similar but its flowers are deep burgundy. 

A. humilis, the cat’s paw is yellow suffused with red and 
grows in sandy country around Albany. It rarely exceeds 
30cm in height and like A. manglesii is unbranched. 

A. onycis is similar, but its dull red-brown flowers are held 
on branching stems. 

Macropidia fuliginosa, the black kangaroo paw, grows in 
gravelly, heathland and woodlands between Perth and 
Geraldton. The slender, black, 1.3m flower stem is branched 
at the top and carries many hairy, black flowers that are lime 


Kangaroo Paws in King’s Park, Perth 


green at the tips and glisten on the reverse when they curl 
backwards to reveal six, curved, matching stamens that are 
more than 3cm long. It would be a stunning garden plant, 
but so far has not responded to tissue culture. Because it is 
a monotypic genus there is no opportunity for hybridization. 

Among the Bush Gem kangaroo paws now available are 
“Bush Emerald” with red and green flowers like the floral 
emblem. It has been crossed with A. viridis and grows to 
7m. 

“Bush Dawn” (pulcherrimus x flavidus) is 1.4m with 
yellow flowers and “Bush Baby” (humilus x flavidus) is 
yellow suffused with red and grows to only .5m. 

These and many others are much improved and more 
likely to withstand the dreaded ink-spot disease. Plants 
growing in unsuitable conditions will always be vulnerable 


(photo P. Polglase) 


to the disease but a plant under stress of any kind can also 


- develop the same symptoms, though it may not have the 
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disease. Heavy shade, wet feet, physical damage and insect 
attack can all result in blackened leaves for kangaroo paws. 

Bright, nectar bearing flowers always attract honeyeating 
birds to the garden and kangaroo paws are no exception, even 
in the eastern states. They look well in a rockery and 
appreciate the sharp drainage rockeries usually provide and 
because of the sword-shaped leaves, they look handsome in 
association with water features. 

Tall branching kangaroo paws look their best beside a 
birdbath. They seem to be made of perches with nectar 
conveniently placed so that little honeyeating birds can take 
a dip between snacks and feel confident while bathing that 
there is a convenient escape route. 


A. humilis, the Cat’s Paw, growing in the wild A. flavidus, Ku-ring-gai Wildflower Garden, Sydney. 
(photo P. Polglase) . (photo P. Polglase) 
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Macropidia fuliginosa, The Black Kangaroo Paw 
(photo P. Polglase) 
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Caring for your Bush Gem 
Rangaroo paws 


Conditions 


In the wild, kangaroo paws flourish in poor, infertile sandy 
soils where winters are cool and moist and summers warm 
and dry. They are always in full or dappled sunlight. In 
captivity they must have excellent drainage, so building up 
a doubtful bed with a sandy soil mix could be worthwhile to 
avoid the problem of wet feet and if there is danger from 
frosts, plant them where they will be protected. Container 
grown plants should be planted in a potting mix that is open 
and sandy. Plenty of sunlight is recommended to get them 
into flower, but once in full bloom, potted “Bush Gems” 
can be brought indoors. 
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Water and fertilizer 


Container grown plants will need to be watered and so 
will those in gardens in low rainfall areas. Apply water to the 
soil rather than to the plant where possible. Slow release 
fertilizers are recommended, particularly those with a 
low phosphorous content. Look at the N:P:K ratio on the 
label and choose the one with the least P. Use a small dessert- 
spoon full at planting time for a plant in a 200mm (8in.) pot. 
The same amount, proportionally more or less according to 
size can be applied annually to established plants. 


Maintenance 


Slugs and snails need to be kept under control by the usual 
methods and each clump of kangaroo paws needs to have an 
annual clean up. Every fan of leaves produces a flower only 
once, so instead of just cutting off the spent flowers at the 
end of the flowering season, the cut should be made lower 
down, removing the particular fan of leaves as it deteriorates. 


_ Use clean secateurs and cut close to the ground avoiding 
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damage to young fans and new shoots. 

Container grown plants can be moved up to the next sized 
pot, shortening old spent roots at the same time and using 
fresh potting mix that contains some sand to ensure good 
drainage. Don’t forget the fertilizer. 


A. manglesii, King’s Park, Perth 
(photo P. Polglase) 
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photos by Trevor Nottle 
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by Trevor Nottle 


In the mid-fifties, the 1950s, when “modern” gardening 
began to filter into Australia through magazines such as 
“American House and Garden” and “Better Homes and 
Gardens” there were still many gardens of an earlier time 
and style which seemed to have established itself in the 
consciousness of many Australians as “the” way to make a 
front garden. The beginning was a large quantity of rocks, 
approximately football sized, which were used to outline 
geometric beds and paths arranged symmetrically around 
the line from the front door to the front gate. Gravel or sand 
might be used to make paths and sometimes bricks or beach 
pebbles. Cement was rarely used. Sometimes a simple 
rectangle or diamond of lawn was made but just as often the 
front garden was given over to annual flowers with roses and 
other flowering shrubs. The roses were usually fitted into 
the beds of annuals in a regular sort of arrangement and the 
shrubs were set in shrubberies and borders at the perimeters. 
Such a style can be traced back to some of the very early 
pictorial records of gardening in Australia. 

The scale of gardens may have differed and the formalism 
may have strengthened as the years passed but the ideas are 
there. The style is that of the ornamental Victorian Cottage 
Garden which had its beginnings in the changes wrought 
by Humphrey Repton and John Loudon in moving away 
from landscaped parks towards more flowery domains and 
gardening on a smaller, more intimate scale. Loudon in 
particular developed the concept of ornamental suburban 
home gardening through his book “The Encyclopaedia of 
Gardening” (1822) and his magazine “The Gardener’s 
Magazine”. Loudons “Picturesque” ideas were developed 
to their fullest “Gardenesque” potential by J. Shirley Hibberd 
in his books “Rustic Adornments for Homes of Taste” (1856) 
and “The Amateur’s Flower Garden” of 1878 and in his 
magazine “The Floral World & Garden Guide”. Books such 
as “Geometrical Flower Beds for Every Body’s Garden” by 
Francis George Hayward (1853) gave even more examples 
“adapted to the gardens of every class” and showed how those 
unacquainted with gardens could ‘‘by referring to the 
diagrams, to make them (gardens) without difficulty, and at 
the same time, to give the flower beds style and proportion 
pleasing, symmetrical and durable”. Similar geometrical and 
symmetrical designs appeared in William Robinson’s “The 
English Flower Garden” in 1896 (5th Ed.) and again in the 
Eighth Edition in 1903. A late example of this style of garden 
is the Gamble Cottage Garden at 296 Main Road, Blackwood 
in South Australia which was rejuvenated and replanted in 
1986 as part of South Australia’s “Jubilee 150” celebrations. 
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The main flower garden was begun sometime after the 
house was built in 1902. The ground was prepared by planting 
it with strawberries. This was done by the father of the 
household, Mr. Joseph Gamble, who worked as an orchardist 
in the area. His experience was considerable and he worked 
for many years at the Blackwood Experimental Orchard 
where an enormous collection of fruits, vines and nuts were 
cultivated. At one time it held the largest collection in the 
world with 4,500 distinct varieties including 1,624 varieties 
of apple and 893 varieties of pear. Little wonder then that 
Mr. Gamble preferred to hand over the flower garden to his 
wife and two daughters and pursue his own speciality in the 
large orchard at the rear and side of the house. Mrs. Gamble 
with her daughters Clara and Edith laid out the garden 
according to the well established conventions of a central 
path from the gate to the door and a number of rectangular 
beds set symmetrically on either side. Later, in the 1930s 
one of these was altered by Edith to include the circular 
pathway that exists today, (see diagram). The beds and paths 
were edged with building stone blasted from the nearby 
Hawthorndene Creek and planting commenced. With his 
connections in the trade Mr.Gamble would have been able 
to. bring home many plants that his wife and daughters 
wanted for their flower garden. Roses were obtained from 
E. & W. Hackett’s nursery at Millswood and most probably 
many of the shrubs as well. From recorded interviews with 
the daughters Barry Long, Co-ordinator of the Gamble 
Cottage Garden Restoration Project, has constructed a very 
comprehensive record of the plants that were grown in the 
garden and identified many of the old-fashioned plants that 
survived on the site. The garden was at its peak about the 
1920s and 30s when all three females of the family were 
active in the garden. It was filled with a seasonal progression 


.of annuals, bulbs and flowering shrubs mainly in shades of 
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pink, white and blue. Seeds of old favourites were saved from 
year to year and supplemented with Yates Reliable Seeds. In 
1936 Mrs. Gamble was given a climbing “Lorraine Lee” to 
mark the centenary of South Australia. The rose was planted 
against the front verandah on the eastern side of the house 
where it still grows quite strongly. Other roses from the 
original plantings that still survive are Sunny South, Cecile 
Brunner, Rosa banksiae banksiae (white) and Rosa banksiae 
lutea, Isabella Sprunt, Mme Hoste, White Mamam Cochet, 
Gloire des Rosomanes and several others as yet unidentified. 
The outer edges of the shrubberies have been thickened by 
further intermittent plantings of period roses (1900-1930) 
which have been donated by Ross Roses and myself. These 
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will soon blend into the shrubs in the same manner that many 
of the original roses have done. Among the roses newly set 
out are a number of unidentified roses from Old Anlaby 
homestead near Kapunda and Tea roses such as Alexander 
Hill Gray, Brennus, Homere, Perle des Jardins, Papillon and 
Duke of York. The front garden is now dominated by a very 
fine Irish Strawberry Tree, Arbutus unedo, and large shrubs 
of Técomaria capensis, Crataegus oxyacantha, Nerium 
oleander, Chaenomeles speciosa, Rhamnus  alaternus, 
Viburnum tinus. Loquat, privet, cotoneaster and plums 
around the boundaries but within this framework, now 
thinned and cleaned up, grows a rich and varied assortment 
of hardy cottage flowers. In the shrubby thickets, protected 
from neighbourhood cats by thorns and dense growth many 
small birds make their nests and in the larger trees parrots, 
magpies and galahs find perches. The apple, pear, 
persimmon and plum trees and insect life provide plenty of 
food for the abundant bird-life. The formal beds are 
maintained in the spirit of the ideas described by the two 
sisters of the household and under the shrubs and trees Ox- 
Tongue lilies (Haemanthus coccineus), jonquils in variety, 
many species of oxalis, sparaxis, ixias, agapanthus, freesias, 
geraniums and pelargoniums, periwinkle and iris flourish 
in the sunny spots. In the shadier parts fuchsias, hardy sword 
ferns and polypodies, balsams, primroses, spider plants, 
begonias and more bulbs carry on the flowery theme. Both 
sisters were long standing active members of the Blackwood 
and District Tree Preservation and Garden Society and 
provided the flowers for their local church. In both groups 
they would have been involved in plant swapping, trading 
tables, garden visiting and morning teas that saw the 
exchange of seeds, bulbs, cuttings and roots. Indeed Edith, 
always planted every seed or cutting that she was given by 
friends or acquaintances following the old tradition of cottage 
gardeners. The garden has very few native plants, most 
probably because the sisters’ gardening efforts began to wane 
with advancing age about the same time native plants came 
into vogue and this has helped to preserve the 19th century 
style of the garden. Unfortunately the large orchard was 
gradually let go after Mr. Gamble died in 1945 so many old 
varieties of apple, pear, plum and other stone fruits have been 
lost. A part of the area nearest the back door was informally 
planted with the gifts of gardening friends but otherwise it 
became overgrown with seedling wattles, blackberries and 
weeds and the trees fell to old age and decay. 


The garden and house were left by the sisters in 1982 when 
they entered a nursing home but it had been slowly 
deteriorating during the previous ten years as they grew too 
old to perform the necessary work. The property was given 
to the local community but without any specific use in mind. 
It was found that the house would need expensive structural 
restoration if it was to be habitable and as there seemed not 
much interest in it as a Tea Rooms or Art Gallery and as it 
was too small for a Community Centre the property was left 
unused and unoccupied. Fortunately there was a small 
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group of local gardeners and neighbours who began to make 
some plans for tackling the problems of finance and 
discovering an appropriate use for the Gamble Cottage. By 
1984 Dr. Barry Long was able to put a proposal to the 
Mitcham Jubilee 150 Committee which resulted in sufficient 
funds, when supplemented by working bees and the support 
of a local service club, to rejuvenate and restore the gardens 
around the cottage. In the interim there was some damage 
from squatters occupying the house but watchful neighbours 
set up an alert network which did much to prevent any serious 
destruction. And from the same group of people came the 
“garden watch” who kept an eye on the plants in the garden. 
It is difficult to know whether or not anyone actually did a 
little garden maintenance during this period but it seems 
from the level of commitment of those involved that this was 
highly likely. The funds largely covered the cost of providing 
materials for a new watering system, for renewed paving, 
edging and fencing and for a set of garden tools. The actual 
work of pruning overgrown trees and shrubs, cutting out dead 
wood, removing the piles of rubbish and weeds, making and 
spreading compost and propagating and replanting was done 
by interested locals. The labour for the heavy work was 
donated by the service club in the area and the Mitcham 


- Council helped out too. The community involvement and 
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commitment to this small house and garden is perhaps one 
of the most remarkable things about this whole story. The 
garden receives regular active support from The Friends of 
the Gamble Garden, from local school children, and from 
many gardening friends in the Adelaide area. The Friends 
of the Gamble Garden organize a work roster to maintain 
the garden and also hold several open days when teas and 
trading tables are used to boost meagre funds. The gardens 
are becoming a popular stopping place for tourist buses and 
it is common to see when passing through the week, that 
small parties of car travellers have called to wander through 
the flowers. The sights that bring so many people to this place 
are those that seem commonplace and yet are missing from 
many low-maintenance home gardens of the suburbs and 
from the strata-titled units of the retirement villages and from 
the high-rise apartments of the inner city. They are the sight 
and sound of bees at work, the flash of butterflies, and 
honey-eaters among the flowers, the smells of heliotrope, 
pinks, scented geraniums, lemon verbenna and lavenders and 
the delights of snap-dragons, aquilegias, sunflowers, cosmos, 
cornflowers and nasturtiums—all mixed together in a peace- 
ful and happy place. 

The Gamble Cottage Garden is a fine example of a late 
Victorian flower garden, even though it was made in the early 
years of the present century. Its makers were firmly set in 
the 19th century mould, unconscious of being caught in an 
antipodean time-warp, and unaffected by the rapidly 
changing world of changing fashion. As the trustees of their 
mother’s cottage garden heritage the Gamble sisters 
preserved a piece of the 19th century. It is fortunate that their 
friends and neighbours were able, in the nick of time, to 
preserve the garden and carry on the tradition. 
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Brothers Botanical 


by Wendy Langton 


Gardeners owe a great deal to the botanists, plantsmen 
and plant hunters of the past, some of whom risked life and 
limb — even forfeiting their lives — in the ongoing search 
for knowledge of the old and familiar as well as the discovery 
of new, rare and interesting plants. 

Many were scholars in other disciplines and a surprising 
number belonged to religious orders, as I discovered when I 
began looking into this fascinating subject. 

Because my list is not exhaustive I must offer sincere 
apologies to any worthy reverend gentlemen whose services 
to botany and horticulture have been overlooked. 

To Benedictine monk Walahfrid Strabo goes the honour 
of having written the earliest garden manuscript in existence. 
Born in Germany in the year 809 he was only a child when 
his parents placed him as an oblate in the Benedictine Abbey 
of Reichenau. Something of a boy wonder with a remarkable 
flair for writing Latin verse, one biographer goes so far as to 
say that had his life not been cut short by a drowning accident 
in 849 his name would have ranked in history with the 
Honorable Bede. He was, at the time of his death, Abbot of 
Reichenau. 

Although a man of undoubted scholarship he was also a 
dedicated gardener and in his Hortulus (The Little Garden) 
he writes affectionately of the rewards of toiling with the soil 
in the form of twenty-nine little poems dedicated to 
individual plants and flowers. 

He says at the outset: “Here begins the Book of the 
Cultivation of Gardens by Strabo” (which, incidentally, 
means “Squint-Eye”); “may it find favour”. 

It certainly has. Even though it lay forgotten at one stage 
for over 600 years it is to-day, 1,100 years later, still being 
read and enjoyed. My copy of the Hortulus in facsimile was 
published by the Hunt Botanical Library in 1966, transcribed 
and translated by Raef Payne of the Classical Department 
of Windsor College, Eton, and with a commentary on the 
life of Walahfrid Strabo by Wilfred Blunt. 

Alexander Neckham was the 12th century Augustinian 
Abbot of Cirencester and author of De Naturis Rerum, the 
first treatise on medieval flowers, in which he contended that 
as well as boasting vegetables, culinary and physic herbs, the 
monastery garden should be adorned with roses, lilies, 
heliotrope, violets, daffodils and acanthus. Neckham also had 
a great interest in fruit growing and grafting. He was born 


at St Albans and was the foster brother of Richard Coeur de 
Lion. 

Bartholemeus Anglicus, a friar of the Minorite order and 
later a noted theologian, wrote his monumental nineteen 
volume De Proprietatibus Rerum in 1248. It was one of the 
first works to be printed by Wynkyn de Worde in 1493 and 
was still the standard authority on natural history in 
Shakespeare’s youth. 

Albert of Bollstaat, who wrote under the name of Albertus 
Magnus, was also a 13th century monk, a German 
Dominican, who later became Bishop of Ratisbon. One of 
the most famous scholars and philosophers of his day, he was 
also a brilliant botanist, and in his De Vegetabilibus he is 
credited amongst other things with having introduced 
English gardeners to the Roman custom of forcing fruits and 
flowers in a hothouse. 

A monk of the Carthusian order, where silence and 
solitude reigned, Otto Brunsfels lived between 1464 and 1544, 
and was responsible for writing the first German herbal. The 
genus Brunsfelsia is named after him. Brunsfels later 
renounced his Catholic vows to become a Protestant. 

William Turner (1508-68) is the author of A New Herbal, 
published in 1551. Turner was not only a brilliant scientist 
who became known as the father of English botany, but was 
a divine and doctor of physic as well. Twice exiled because 
of his close association with Protestant reformers Latimer 
and Ridley, Turner ultimately returned to England to 
become Dean of Wells. On good terms with Queen Elizabeth, 
with whom he once enjoyed a conversation in Latin, he 
dedicated his Herbal to her. 

The Reverend Samuel Gilbert, who is notable for writing 
The Florist’s Vade Rerum in 1683, was married to Minerva, 
daughter of plantsman and botanical author John Rea. 
Together with their son Arden and two daughters the Gilberts 
lived with Rea, and after her father’s death Minerva inherited 
the family nursery. Samuel Gilbert died in 1692. 

In 1656 Jesuit priest Michael Boym published his Flora 
Sinensis giving descriptions of hundreds of Chinese herbal 
remedies. Cobaea scandens, the Cup and Saucer Plant from 
Central America is named after another 17th century Spanish 
Jesuit, Father Cobo, who for some years studied natural 
history in America. And Moravian Jesuit George Josef Kamel 
(1661-1706) was honoured for his valued contributions to the 
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service of botany by none other than Linnaeus, who named 
the genus Camellia after him. 

The Reverend Henry Compton was a great 7th century 
plant collector, and whilst Bishop of London had a famous 
garden at Fulham Palace containing over 1,000 species and 
varieties of tropical plants, with another 500 or so hardy trees 
and shrubs. One of his proteges was the Reverend John 
Banister, who botanized as he evangelized, first of all in 
Brazil and later in Virginia where he compiled the first known 
catalogue of Virginian plants to send to his friend. After 
Banister’s tragic death due to a fall while plant collecting in 
1692 all his notes and specimens were sent home to Bishop 
Compton. 

Another Englishman, William Carey, the former cobbler 
turned visionary who founded the Baptist Missionary Society 
and became known as the Father of Modern Missions, and 
who during his 40 years in India translated the entire Bible 
into Bengali, found time to write home to England “Give 
a boy a penny a day to gather seeds of cowslips and daisies; 
and to dig up roots of bluebells after they have flowered. I 
shall be glad of the smallest. Think none insignificant”. To- 
day Careya herbacae honours his name. 

The Reverend William Hanbury (1725-1778), famous for 
A Complete Body of Gardening, was Rector of Church 
Langton in Leicestershire where he established extensive 
gardens, the produce of which was sold and the interest from 
the accumulated proceeds put to various charitable uses. 
From modest beginnings such as redecorating the church, 
providing an organ, etc. the trust fund went on over the next 
80 years to found a village hospital, a public library, an art 
gallery, a college with various professorships, and ultimately 
a choral college at Oxford. 

The Reverend Gilbert White, Curate of Selborne, for 
twenty years between 1751 and 1771 kept a Garden Kalendar 
in which he recorded all the events of the seasons in his 
garden — the variableness of the weather, the planting of 
his fruit trees, the harvesting of a wide range of vegetables. 
He also kept a Naturalist’s Diary and his famous Natural 
History of Selborne, published first in 1778, has enjoyed 
enormous success, becoming the fourth most printed book 
in the English language. 

Johann Reinhold Foster (1729-1798) gave up his 
ecclesiastical career as a Protestant pastor in Danzig to devote 
his life to travel and botanical research, exploring parts of 
Russia for Catherine the Great and serving as naturalist for 
Captain Cook on his second South Seas voyage. Later he 
became Director of the Halle Botanic Gardens and 
ultimately was appointed Professor of Botany at the 
University of Halle. 

The Reverend the Honorable William Herbert (1778- 
1847), Rector of Spofforth and later Dean of Manchester, is 
known as the pioneer of English hybridization and expert 
on the family Amaryllidaceae. A talented botanical artist as 
well, his books are illustrated with his own plates and his 
work inspired a number of other plantsmen to specialize in 
the hybridization process. 
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During the second half of the 19th century Abbe Armand 
David made a series of exploratory journeys up the Yangtse 
River and across the mountains of Shensi to southern 
Mongolia, collecting on the way over 1,500 specimens, 
including seeds of the “Handkerchief Tree”, named Davidia 
vilmoriniana in his honour. 


As his health began to fail Abbe David inspired another 
fellow Jesuit, Jean Marie Delavay, to continue his work, and 
over the next ten years, despite suffering from plague and 
partial paralysis, Delavay amassed an incredible 20,000 
specimens, representing 4,000 different species, earning for 
himself the distinction of having discovered more plants 
suitable for temperate gardens than any other collector. 


Paul Perny was another 19th century French Jesuit who 
botanized far into the hinterland of China. It is said that he 
originally entered disguised as a Chinese beggar, complete 
with pigtail and begging bowl. 


The Backhousia genus of Australian plants owe their name 
to James Backhouse, who spent six years in the Antipodes 
as a missionary working among convicts; and amateur 
naturalist the Reverend W. Colenso, of New Zealand, during 
a sixty year association dating from 1834 sent sufficient data 
back to Kew Gardens to enable the first flora of New Zealand 
to be compiled. 


The Reverend John Stevens Henslow, a parish priest at 
Hitchin in Suffolk, was also a professor of botany at 
Cambridge; and the Reverend C.A. Johns somehow found 
time to write his Flowers of the Field, to-day regarded as 
the all-time classic reference book on British wildflowers and 
on record as being one of Gertrude Jekyll’s four favourite 
books. First published in 1853, my revised copy of 1925 is 
the 35th edition. 


The Reverend Harpur Crewe of Hertfordshire, a noted 
entomologist and authority on crocuses, towards the end of 
the 19th century rescued a pretty little yellow miniature 
wallflower growing in the vicarage garden at Drayton 
Beauchamp from oblivion, and it was named “Harpur 
Crewe” in his honour. The Reverend William Wilks, who 
was Secretary of the Royal Horticultural Society, gave the 
name of his parish in Surrey to the Shirley Poppy, first 


_ cultivated in his vicarage garden during August 1880. 
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Back in China we find that in 1899 an English missionary, 
the Reverend Hugh Scallon, affectionately known as Pater 
Hugo, sent to Kew Gardens an early flowering single yellow 
rose which became known as Rosa hugonis, Father Hugo’s 
rose. Rosa omiensis, from the sacred Mount Omie in 
Szechuan was introduced by the Reverend Ernest Faber in 
1886. And Rosa moyesit, discovered in the highlands of the 
Tibetan frontier, honours the Reverend J. Moyes of the China 
Inland Mission, who helped plant hunter E.H. Wilson find 
the first blood-red blooms in 1903. 

The Reverend William Keble Martin, author of The 
Concise British Flora in Colour devoted sixty years of 

(continued on page 210) 


Lanning Roper and 
his Gardens 


by Jane Brown: published by 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson, London. 
1987: rrp. $60.00 


reviewed by Howard Tanner 


I have long held the view that 
education can be both enjoyable and 
informative, and accordingly, painless. 

The English garden scene is indeed 
fortunate to have Jane Brown as an 
important theorist, writer and 
communicator. She has a gift for 
informed writing that makes for effortless 
reading, the deft commentary and telling 
pictures keeping a firm hold on the 
reader’s interest. 

Lanning Roper (1912-1983), the 
subject of her latest book, was one of those 
rare beings, a modest and cultivated 
American, who after Fine Arts at 
Harvard and war service in Europe, 
decided (in 1945) to become a landscape 
gardener in Britain. His innate love of 
Britain, especially its traditional man- 
made landscapes, motivated him at a 
time when grand design was at an ebb, 
and the work available was largely for 
owners who hadn’t the “time, interest or 
knowledge to cope with their gardens... 
(his) sensitivity to his client’s needs were 
his passport to success; his devotion to 
work, carried out on the basis of personal 
contact with his clients, their gardeners, 
nurserymen and contractors, ensured a 
consistently high standard of 
workmanship,” 

While Lanning Roper came to Britain 
equipped with some excellent 
connections, and a manner and abilities 
which would win him many more, his 
marriage to artist Primrose Codrington, 
and their apparently charmed life at 
picturesque Park House “a country- 
garden in the heart of London” made 
him well known to the gardening public 
and provided the basis for his first book, 
Successful Town Gardening. Writing 
became an important facet of his career, 
allowing a regular culling of his own 


thoughts on garden design, and the 
opportunity to review important 
initiatives by other members of his 
profession, while he quietly went about 
implementing his own work. 

Roper had a natural flair for design. 
His use of harmonious colours (often 
green, accented with pink, cream and 
silver) and of strong foliage textures 
revealed his skills as a plantsman. 

Like many other competent 
gardeners during the 1950s and 60s he 
reinterpreted the formal enclosure, the 
herbaceous border, and the jardin 
potager, where box-edged beds held a 
mixture of flowers, fruit and vegetables. 

But of far greater importance was the 
work in which he linked the great British 
landscape tradition with the modern 
movement. Building on a heritage of 
serpentine lines of lawn, foliage and 
water, and carefully graded slopes, and 
picturesque rules of composition, he 
artfully led the eye across a terrace, along 
a vista to water, making the most of the 
established features. 

For a Henry Moore sculpture, a 
“civilised” clearing would be formed as 
a setting, with a ha-ha providing a wilder 
backdrop; while architect Norman 
Foster’s high tech shed for the visual arts, 
the Sainsbury Centre at the University of 
East Anglia, was given an appropriately 
simple yet subtle setting by Roper’s 
careful contouring of the site: easing 
lawns (and vistas) into woodland, or 
towards a body of water known as the 
Broad. 

In contrast to this very ‘‘extroverted’’ 
solution, is Roper’s lush planting of the 
rilled courtyard for the Ismaeli Centre in 
Central London. A similar sense of 
urbanity prevails. 

Ofall contemporary designers, Roper 
understood the virtues of 
understatement, and of subtle settings 
that could emphasise the precision of 
Mies van der Rohe’s Farnsworth House 
(outside Chicago) or of an insurance 
company’s new glassy headquarters at 
Swindon. 

Without Jane Brown’s superb book I 
suspect only a few of us would have 
heard of Lanning Roper, and even fewer 
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would have had the opportunity to realize 
his importance to landscaping in this 
century. 


The Gardener’s 
Labyrinth 


by Thomas Hill: originally published 
in 1577: new edition edited, and with 
an introduction by Richard Fabey, 
published by Oxford University Press 
1987: recommended retail price 
$57.50 


reviewed by Tim North 


When, six or so years ago, we started 
a monthly newsletter called “Garden 
Cuttings” which, a few years later, grew 
into “The Australian Garden Journal” 
we chose for our masthead an illustration 
from Thomas Hill’s “The Gardener’s 
Labyrinth”. The same illustration 
showing two men with rake, fork, line 
and dibble, is still featured on our 
contents page. 

I was, therefore, especially pleased to 
find that Oxford University Press and 
Richard Mabey (described as the most 
influential nature writer of the 1980s) 
have between them produced a 
magnificent new edition of this, the first 
popular gardening book in the English 
language. 

As astudy of plants this book does not, 
as Richard Mabey admits in his 
introduction, bear comparison with the 
great works of Turner and Gerard; nor 
can it be described as a gardening 
encyclopaedia on the lines of Parkinson’s 
“Paradisi in Sole”. Nonetheless it is a 
fascinating book in that it reveals that 
curious mixture of superstition and 
science that was characteristic of the 
period: Hill jumps from one to the other 
with an alacrity that is sometimes 
disarming. There is probably not a great 
deal of original thinking in this book, for 
Hill quotes extensively from earlier 
authors, particularly Greek and Roman 
ones, whose work he was clearly adept at 
digesting. But he was, at the same time, 


a practical gardener who knew all about 
“dunging” and “bestowing seeds”. 
Astrology played an important role in 
gardening in those days, and some 
practices we would to-day find hard to 
follow even if we were convinced of their 
efficacy — such as mixing “Buls gaule, 
mother of Oile and liquid Pitch” to smear 
about the bodies of trees: we might be 
dubious too, about eating radishes, or 
anointing ourselves with the juice of a 
radish as protection from snake bite. One 
of his most bizarre recommendations is 
to sow lentils (which are notorious for 
causing flatulence) to safeguard seedling 
beds from wind damage! 

“The Gardener’s Labyrinth” was 
written for the rapidly expanding middle 
classes of the late sixteenth century who 
had both money and leisure to spend on 
“pleasure grounds”. It was, it seems, a 
highly successful book for a new edition 
came out in the following year, and four 
more editions in the next seventy-five 
years. This new edition is based on the 
one of 1652 and the publishers have 
wisely added a number of illustrations, 
both in colour and in black and white, 
taken from other gardening books, both 
earlier and slightly later. 

Not to be missed by anyone with an 
interest in the history of gardening. 


The World in 
My Garden 


by Polly Park: published by 
Kangaroo Press 1988 


reviewed by Tim North 


Those who have seen the Parks’ 
garden in the Canberra suburb of Red 
Hill will know that it is no ordinary 
suburban garden, nor the Parks ordinary 
garden makers. Rather than one garden 
it is a series of five, each reflecting the 
style of a different country — a Japanese 
garden, an Italian parterre garden, a 
Burle Marx inspired garden, an Indian 
garden and, the latest addition, a Chinese 
garden in miniature. This book 
describes, in absorbing detail, how these 
gardens were made and the inspiration 
that lies behind each one. The Parks have 
travelled to many parts of the world 
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visiting gardens, and Polly lectures on the 
history of gardening. Her gardens are not 
reproductions in miniature of any she has 
seen, but original creations, representing, 
with considerable authenticity, the 
garden styles of the countries concerned. 
What makes the book such fascinating 
reading is the painstaking attention to 
detail not to mention the prodigious 
physical effort, that has gone into the 
making of these gardens. Not for the 
Parks any short cuts: everything has to 
be right before it can be passed — the 
colour of the cement, the shape of the 
rocks, the pattern on a tile. Polly’s 
accounts of how they acquired various 
pieces in such unlikely places as Udaipur 
and Taiping are often very amusing and 
illustrate the rewards of perseverance — 
often against formidable odds! 
Although Polly Park describes each 
process in great detail, she is never boring. 
In fact this is a very readable book and 
more than that contains a good many 
lessons in garden design — for example 
in the restrained use of colour — that 
many garden makers, both amateur and 
professional, would do well to heed. 


The Charm of 
Old Roses 


by Nancy Steen: new edition 
published by Doubleday Australia 


reviewed by Peter Cox 


This book is a re-issue of the original 
1966 publication by A.H. & A.W. Reed 
and reflects the twenty odd years advance 
in technology in book and photographic 
printing. The original has a foreword 
elegantly penned by Harry Wheatcroft, 
who many will remember as the creator 
of those two beautiful floribunda roses 
Woburn Abbey and Woburn Gold. In 
place of this foreword we now have a 
preface written by David Steen, who 
would have known the author better than 
anyone else. When David Steen states 
that Nancy wrote the book simply 
because of the charm of old roses, he 
sums up the sentiments of the whole book 
including the high standard of 
illustration. 

The text appears unchanged from the 
original; there is a very full list of 
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acknowledgements and an introduction 
which sets the background and history, 
a bibliography (and how many of us 
would not enjoy reading just a few of 
those books that formed part of the 
author’s library) and at the end of the 
book, plans of the Steen garden at 
Remuera, Auckland, and = a 
comprehensive index. 


The book was written by an author 
who is authoritative, is aware of her own 
likes and dislikes, but is not so dogmatic 
as to disallow others’ personal 
preferences. Writers of garden literature 
must be second only to writers of 
cookbooks in this decade and so many 
run out of superlatives when describing 
their subject, to the extent that one loses 
all sense of comparison. Nancy Steen is 
objective in her approach to roses and 
other plants, and one knows that when a 
rose such as Rosa mundi is described as 
one of the best of all striped roses, this is 
sound comment. 


Nancy Steen lived and gardened at 
Remuera, Auckland. New Zealand must 
be a veritable treasure house of old roses 
from the descriptions by the author of old 
plantings around the country and one 
wonders how much is yet to be discovered 
here in Australia. Your reviewer has 
found many old treasures growing in 
hedgerows and beside the road in the 
Southern Tablelands. Cemeteries, which 
act as magnets to the heritage rose 
enthusiasts, have shown up many 
beautiful roses thought to be extinct, but 
alas, in Australia we do not have a writer 
with the unique talents, knowledge and 
time that Nancy Steen was able to bring 
to bear when she wrote this book. 


This is not a text or ready reference 
book, as we use Peter Beales’ Classic 
Roses in our nursery for reference, but is 
in fact a book full of stories about roses, 
of opinions and sound comment. We can 
read about the results of certain actions, 
such as pegging down the ends of hybrid 
perpetual roses to produce more flowers, 
of improved growth from certain roses on 
their own roots as against those budded 
onto an understock, or of some rose such 
as Mermaid that can only be grown 
successfully on its own roots. It is also a 
great story of travels around New 
Zealand, the British Isles or Europe with 
but one aim — to search out as many old 
roses of different types as possible and to 
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meticulous and devoted study, research, note-making and 
exquisite draughtsmanship to his brilliant reference work. 
Born in 1877 he was the son of a clergyman. With his eight 
brothers and sisters he enjoyed a wide variety of interests; 
brother Jack took an Oxford degree before being ordained, 
another brother was an architect, another an engineer and 
another an agriculturist; one sister was a court dressmaker, 
the second a watercolour artist, and the third and fourth 
professional musicians. 

Keble Martin was a busy man on a tight schedule, but he 
was highly motivated and extremely well disciplined, which 
enabled him to find time to pursue his passion for collecting 
and sketching wildflowers. Sometimes after a busy day 
fulfilling his responsibilities to his parish he would catch an 
overnight train to a plant-hunting destination and spend the 
next few days scrambling over rocky outcrops, dodging 
thunderstorms, even stumbling through snowdrifts, before 
catching the evening train home again, devoting the entire 
journey to sketching his finds. 
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gather information on history, which is 
passed on to the reader. 

In Australia it can be said that only in 
this last decade has the great storehouse 
of garden stock, produced by previous 
generations, become relevant to 
contemporary gardeners. The “old 
cottage garden” is in vogue and hence 
the creation of interest groups such as the 
Australian Garden History Society, and 
Heritage Roses in Australia. The post war 
period of the ’50s and ’60s and even the 
’70s were a great period of hybridisation 
and none more so than for genus Rosa. A 
whole flood of hybrid tea and floribunda 
roses every year of every known colour, 
except blue, until we now hear comment 
from a well known rosarian that there 
have been no roses of great merit 
introduced over the last ten years in 
Australia. 

But whilst this clamour for all things 


new in the garden was proceeding, both 
in this country and overseas, Nancy Steen 
was quietly travelling around New 
Zealand and Europe searching out the 
wonderful past of the rose — and then 
writing it all down for all of us. This book 
is for all who care about roses and the 
colour photographs in the new edition 
are some of the best yet produced. 

Nancy Steen died in 1986, but her 
book will live forever, full of knowledge 
for future generations. 


Adelaide Botanic 
Gardens, Past 
and Present 


published by the Board of the Botanic 
Gardens Adelaide 1988 


reviewed by Tim North 
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This collection of photographs from 
the Botanic Garden archives, few of 
which have been published before, bring 
to life many fascinating aspects of 
Victorian and early 20th century 
horticulture — like the 1867 rose garden 
with its wire-hooped edges, the rustic 
bridge to “Diana’s Island” on the Main 
Lake, the Wistaria Arbour in 1927, and 
“mechanised lawn mowing” (with a 
horse) in 1896. As Dr. Morley says in his 
Introduction to this delightful and 
beautifully produced photographic 
record the citizens of Adelaide clearly 
enjoyed the pleasures of the Botanic 
Garden in a rather different manner in 
the past, but the Garden is still as relevant 
to Society, indeed more so. It is fitting 
that that Society should be able to look 
back and recapture some of the past of 
one of its finest and most loved 
landmarks. 
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Alister Clark’s Roses 


by T. R. Garnett 


On January 7th 1936, Mr. A. D. G. Shelley, the President 
of the National Rose Society in London, the parent body of 
other Rose Societies throughout the world, wrote to Alister 
Clark as follows: 

“The Dean Hole Memorial Medal is the highest honour 
that the Council of the National Rose Society can confer 
upon any one of its Members. It is only given in exceptional 
cases where the recipient has been thought worthy, by having 
earned it through the work he has done for the rose. 

“When your nomination was forwarded to the National 
Rose Society, it-was supported in a somewhat unusual but 
unique manner — by all the Rose Societies of Australia and 
New Zealand. 

“When the proposal came before the Council of the 
National Rose Society, they too wanted to be amongst its 
supporters and instead of adopting the usual routine of 
referring the nomination to the Finance and General 
Purposes Committee for consideration, they decided then 
and there to unanimously make the award.” 

The Medal was handed over with this message: 

“The Council of the National Rose Society of which I 
have the honour to be President, desire me, through Mr. 
James Allan, President of the National Rose Society of 
Victoria, to hand you the Dean Hole Memorial Medal in 
recognition of the valuable work you have done on behalf of 
the Queen of Flowers. 

“They fully appreciate the work you have done, and are 
still doing, in making the old Colony, beautiful as it is, still 
more beautiful, and they wish you long life to continue the 
work which they know full well is a labour of love.” 

Alister died in January 1949, Within a month, the National 
Rose Society of Victoria had convened a meeting of 
representatives of all organisations which it was considered 
would be interested in any movement to establish a memorial 
to him. The great majority favoured a rose garden and a 
number of municipal councils quickly offered sites. From 
these, a site of two acres was chosen in Blessington Street, 
St. Kilda, Melbourne. Contributions in cash and kind came 
from all States, from New Zealand and from Moonee Valley 
Racing Club. Each bed was to contain fifteen to twenty plants 
of a single variety, and more than one-third of the varieties 
were to be chosen from those raised by Alister. 


A year later, on a rainy day, the garden was formally 
opened, in the presence of more than 200 official guests 
including Alister’s widow, by the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Victoria, Sir Edmund Herring. The garden was described 
as “an outstanding achievement that will not only keep green 
the memory of a noted grower, but will have a wide influence 
in stimulating interest in the rose.” 

Alas! the garden fell into disrepair, apparently owing toa 
misunderstanding about responsibility between the National 
Rose Society and the St. Kilda Council. In 1981, by which 
date the garden was more or less derelict, the Vice-President 
of the Rose Society of Victoria could begin an article about 
Alister; “To ninety per cent of present day rosarians, the name 
Alister Clark means little or nothing. And yet from about 
the commencement of the First World War until his death 
in 1949, and indeed for some years after, his name was on 
everyone’s tongue whenever roses were under discussion.” 

Why did this come about? According to someone deeply 
involved in the horticultural trade speaking in 1984, that 
trade, for thirty years after the Second World War, went 
through, not a commercial depression but one of knowledge 
and horticultural interest. He went on to say that there were 
many elderly Australians who knew a great deal about plants 
and gardening and:a lot of young ones anxious to learn, but 
that there had been a whole generation who knew little about 
the finer points of the craft, and were not particularly 
interested. It was during that period that so many big private 
gardens and the country Botanic Gardens in Victoria were 
allowed to fall, partly as a result of wartime difficulties, into 


’ decrepitude. 
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Alister Clark, in fact, died at exactly the wrong moment. 
It had been his practice, throughout his career as a plant- 
breeder, to test the new varieties he had bred in his own 
garden and in the gardens, or nurseries, of Europe and 
America, and of his friends, before releasing them to the 
public. The first of these releases, of a rose called, 
characteristically, after a racehorse, Lady Medallist, took 
place in 1912. 

From its first number in 1928, the Australian Rose Annual 
(to which “and New Zealand” was added in 1943), the 
advertisements at the end were preceded by a list of Glenara 
Seedlings. A note was appended; “These Roses are advertised 


Alister Clark 


(this became ‘mentioned’ in 1946) by Mr. Alister Clark for 
the benefit of the rose-loving public, and will not bring any 
profit to him; neither can they be obtained direct from him, 
but only through rose-growing firms of repute?’ 

In fact, as often as not, he would present a new seedling 
toa local Rose Society, either in Victoria or in another State, 
so that budded plants could be sold for the benefit of that 
Society’s finances. The trouble was that it was at the 
beginning of the Second World War that he was reaching 
the peak of production of new seedlings. Seven were issued 
in each of 1938 and 1939, 13 in each of 1940 and 1941, 4 in 
1942. Thereafter “Rose-growing firms of repute” did not have 
the resources to multiply stock; and even though, in the 
absence of imports, some rose-growers were discovering for 
the first time the virtues of home-bred stock, the new sorts 
were unobtainable from the trade. It is these later varieties, 
many of which Alister himself considered better than their 
predecessors, which have disappeared. 

Though, in the 1980s, after the foundation of a society to 
encourage the growing of old roses, there were still scores of 
rose-plants growing at Glenara, these were unlabelled, and 
recognition of the varieties, particularly the new ones, 
descriptions of which were inadequate, was almost 
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impossible. Many of the older varieties, however, were still 
growing in private gardens, and attempts were being made 
to gather together as comprehensive a collection as possible. 

At least one account of how Alister first became interested 
in roses states that at the Dublin Horse Show as a young man 
he had been so struck by the roses he saw in a marquee that 
he became a life-long devotee. He himself recorded that “a 
box of La Boule d’Or Roses at Richmond Show in England 
so won my admiration as a boy that I had to take to rose- 
growing at Glenara.” (Ironically, this was a Show Rose, a 
class of rose for which, throughout his life, Alister had no 
liking, much preferring Decorative and Garden varieties.) 

In fact, the roots of his passion lie deeper still. As a man, 
he could still remember the beds of roses outside the newly- 
built house at Glenara, which he had first left at the age of 
nine. Roses were among the first shrubs which his father and 
mother had planted as soon as there were beds to take them. 
He had also seen, as a young man, roses growing in the 
gardens of the French Riviera and, realising that the climate 
of southern Victoria was similar to that of the Mediterranean 
coast, he set out to breed roses suitable for Australian 
conditions. 

Such roses must be able to stand up to lack of water and 
hot summers, but, because winters were mild, there was no 


reason why they should not start flowering while the daffodils 


(his other great love) were in bloom and go on right through 
the autumn into winter. Indeed, from one of his creations, 
Lorraine Lee, a bunch was picked from the same bush to be 
exhibited at monthly shows for twenty consecutive months. 

A sound constitution was important and resistance to such 
drawbacks as black-spot, die-back and mildew. He described 
the rose he wanted as one “which will make a pleasing bush, 
hold itself well, while blooming through the autumn, will 
be able to last in water and keep its colour when picked,” 

It is not clear when Alister first began to cross roses. 
Certainly, he started on daffodils — in 1898 — before trying 
his hand at roses. By that time, Peers had the previous year 
become his gardener and Peers was a great rose enthusiast. 
On Dec. 7th 1899, the National Rose Society of Victoria 
resolved itself into being. By 1903, he was winning prizes for 
the best 24 blooms and for the best rose in the Society’s Spring 
Show. 

Shortly after this, he obtained from Paul’s nursery in 
England a plant of the exceptionally strong, but rather tender 
Rosa gigantea, which he used extensively in his breeding 
programme. By 1938, its trunk was 19 and a half inches in 
circumference, it towered 35 feet high, and its branches 
reached for many yards through a Hakea and a Liquidambar. 
This was the grand-parent of perhaps the best-loved and best- 
known of all his seedlings, Lorraine Lee. 

Legend records that the Sibyl offered the early Roman 
king, Tarquin, nine books of knowledge, and when the king 
would not pay her price, destroyed first three and then three 
more before he bought the remnant. The Romans never 
ceased to lament that destructon. Similarly, rosarians have 
never ceased to lament the destruction of the black notebook 
in which Alister recorded his breeding programme, not only 
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of roses but of daffodils. Photographs of it exist: but, in his 
old age, the book was left out in the garden and destroyed. 

In the early days of his breeding programme, he recorded 
both the seed and the pollen parent, but later was content 
with the seed-parent only. In 1932, there were nearly 5000 
seedlings under test and the latest numbered seedling in the 
little black book was 5310: and there were seventeen more 
years of his life to run. No wonder that one visitor enthused 
that there were “hundreds of thousands of roses at Glenara” 
and that Alister had begun to run out of space even though 
he tucked smaller plants under older and taller bushes. 

During 1896 and again in 1900, Alister and Edie paid visits 
to Britain and Europe, and during these Alister made the 
acquaintance of a number of the leading figures in the 
horticultural world. Among them was William Robinson of 
Gravetye Manor who has been held responsible at least for 
publicizing in his books, ‘“The World Garden’ and ‘‘The 
English Flower Garden”, the revolution which was taking 
place in the design of English gardens. 

Robinson, in his pontifical way, had published a list of 
“The Greater Roses”. Alister seized on this list and 
commissioned two nurserymen, Easlea and Paul, to comb 
Europe in search of plants included in it for use in his 
breeding programme. One of the most fruitful sources of 
stock was the Nabonnand nursery in the south of France; 
but he gathered roses from every source he could find, in 
Australia as well as overseas. He was sad that the quarantine 
laws prevented any importations from New Zealand, though 
there was plenty of traffic the other way. 

As we have seen, he remembered the roses outside the 
front door at Glenara when he was a child — General 
Jacqueminot, Prince Leon, Madame Maurin and Leveson 
Gower, which were replaced by beds devoted to La France. 
His knowledge of roses was encyclopaedic, and he could list 
the names of scores of varieties which he thought were being 
unjustly neglected. On the other hand he never had any doubt 
that what were for him “modern” roses were improvements 
on those from the past. 

In the first article he wrote for the newly-published 
Australian Rose Annual in 1928: ‘‘Realising that with the 
exception of half-a-dozen varieties, all the roses now 
in cultivation have been raised in my lifetime, it is easy to 
see how wonderful and rapid the improvement in the flower 
has been.” He encouraged others to embark on hybridizing. 
Though he believed that “most of the best new roses are the 
result of careful cross-fertilisation, he urged growers not to 
look down on self-fertilized seeds, though they must be 
prepared for great many disappointments:’ 

Alister’s first big success was the climber Jessie Clark, 
named after his niece, Walter’s daughter, who became Lady 
Johnston. It was bred from R.gigantea and the Riviera rose, 
Madame Martignier, a rich, clear pink which was said to be 
the largest single rose in cultivation. It was given to the 
National Rose Society of Victoria and formed the basis of the 
Alister Clark Fund, from which prize money at Shows was 
distributed. Though non-recurrent, it has been widely grown 
since its introduction. 
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It was not the first Australian rose to make its name both 
in its native country and overseas. Three seasons earlier, in 
the same year as Lady Medallist, 1912, Adamsons introduced 
from the Western District of Victoria the climber Marion 
Manifold, which in 1931 was described as “undoubtedly one 
of the finest climbing roses in the world.” Because of its name, 
that of one of the best-known families in Western Victoria, 
the introduction of this rose was constantly ascribed to Alister: 
and he was at pains to deny any credit, though it was a rose 
he admired. 

1918 saw the introduction of perhaps the most successful 
of all Alister’s roses, Sunny South. In colour it is pink flushed 
with carmine on a yellow base, a strong grower and used 
extensively for hedges. It was bred from Gustave Grunewald 
seed with Betty Berkeley pollen, neither parent in itself being 
a particularly distinguished rose. Alister constantly 
emphasised how big a part luck played in the production of 
a good rose; the same deliberate crossing would produce 
wholly different offspring, many of which would be 
mediocre. 

Sunny South was followed in 1919 by Black Boy (Etoile 
de France x Bardou Job — one of Alister’s favourite roses). 
This is a vigorous climber with fragrant (though Alister 
maintained that it had no strong scent!) blooms of “black 
velvet overlaying fiery scarlet” as the Editor of the Rose 
Annual described it in 1931. He also described it as “perhaps 
the most widely known of all Australian roses in overseas 
countries” and as having practically mildew-proof foliage.” 

Kitty Kininmouth, a strong carmine climber, issued in 
1923, became popular; but less so than Lorraine Lee, which 
headed the popularity polls conducted for many years by 
the Argus newspaper. This, although a grandchild of 
R. gigantea through its seed parent, Jessie Clark (with pollen 
from Capt. Millet) was what was called a dwarf. Its pink 
colour was compared to that of Mme. E. Herriot, its petals 
are long and it was from a bush of this variety that blooms 
were cut continuously for a period of twenty months. It was 
particularly popular in South Australia. Later a climbing 
sport was developed which was not, however, as vigorous as 
the original. Other sports were yellow Baxter’s Beauty and 
Lady Mann, which Alister thought an improvement on 
Lorraine Lee but which has never caught the public’s fancy. 

Of the hundred or more roses grown at Glenara only three 
more will be mentioned, Countess of Stradbroke, a velvety 


‘crimson climber with attractive foliage and scent (introduced 
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1928 and bred from one of Paul’s roses, Walter C. Clark); 
Lady Huntingfield, one of Alister’s few golden or yellow 
roses (Busybody x Aspirant Marcel Rouyer); and Nancy 
Hayward (another Jessie Clark seedling introduced in 1937), 
described humorously by the lady after whom it was named 
as a ‘‘rampant, scarlet climber’’ but valued by many for its 
strong growth and enormous single dark pink flowers. 
Many commented on the felicity of Alister’s choice of 
names for his roses. These names fell into two classes, those 
named after his female friends (I know of only three named 
after males), and those with fanciful, generally descriptive, 
names. Lorraine Lee, for instance, was a distant relative living 


in the Essex coastal resort of Frinton and while she was 
paying a visit to Australia he took her to the races, and then 
invited her to choose from among a batch of seedlings the 
rose she would like to be given her name. She took a plant 
home with her, but eastern England was too cold for it and 
it did not survive. 

Flying Colours is a vigorous climber with extra large 
single cerise flowers, Billy Boiler (if it survives anywhere) is 
a dazzling red pillar; Busybody “never seems to rest” while 
Sweet Seventeen is a light pink of compact upright growth 
and light green foliage. 

Alister had definite views about nomenclature, as he did 
about most things connected with roses. Among the practices 
he deplored were; the giving of a new name (one common 
in America) to an already named rose, e.g. Alister Stella Gray 
renamed Golden Rambler; the literal translation of German 
or French names; and the claiming of originality by those 
whose named roses threw sports. 

The roses he bred were sometimes criticized for their lack 
of petals and of fullness. Although he won plenty of prizes 
in Rose Shows, these were almost always in classes for Garden 


Cassinia: Wild Queen Ann Lace 


by Betty Litchfield 


Are you sad I have brought you 

From the shadow of the Blue Gums 
Where your heads hung down so 
Humbly, white lace strung with 
Golden bees? 

Softly falling, like a raiment worn by 
Holy Ones and children; 

Scented flowers, uncultivated, tracery 
Among the trees. 


Do you feel a wealth of sorrow 

Captive in your bow! of porcelain? 
Strong beseeching silver branches 

Etch rebellion on the wall. 

White tears falling oh so softly, weeping 
For the soil that bore you; 

Perfume from your fragile breathing 
Clings like cobwebs through my hall. 


Gone the shadow of the Blue Gums 
And the bees, pale, golden, dusted, 
To a bowl of fragile porcelain 

Where you droop, sad weathered lace. 
Falling, falling like a raiment 

Worn by Holy Ones and children. 

I have stolen your white magic, 
Broken stems; none to replace. 


or Decorative Roses. He had not much time for Show Roses, 
however beautiful, which hung their heads, needed to be 
wired in place and could not hold their own in an ordinary 
garden. He used to bring boxes and boxes of roses to the 
Melbourne Rose Shows, not for competition but to decorate 
several tables and to give pleasure. On one occasion, when 
the weather had been particularly unfavourable for blooms, 
he exhibited a selection from his almost legendary collection 
of books about roses, including, of course, a copy of “The 
Genus Rosa” by Miss Willmott, illustrated by Alfred Parsons. 


At Moonee Valley Racecourse, the Alister Clark Stakes 
is run each year, and the owner, trainer and jockey of the 
winner received their trophies filled with roses. On at least 
one occasion, there was a dead-heat and the wife of the 
Chairman, whose responsibility it is to provide the roses, was 
faced with the need to provide a double complement. There 
is an unconfirmed story that, one very late season, the roses 
at Flemington were not in bloom on the first Tuesday in 
November when the Melbourne Cup is run. Alister came to 
the rescue with roses from Glenara which were wired into 
place and so saved the course’s reputation. 


At Mooney Valley, in his later years, he would always arrive 
at the course with wicker baskets full of roses. These, after 
being used to decorate the tables, were given either to the 
waitresses or to the Children’s Hospital. 


Though Alister pruned roses himself (and advocated the 
use of a knife rather than secateurs to anyone who had fewer 
than 200 bushes) and was constantly urging himself to get 
them done in June rather than July, he was, of course, greatly 
dependent on his head gardeners, first Peers and then John 
Sharp, who survived him. The valley in front of the house 
became more and more full of roses, not planted to any 
particular design, and certainly not in ordered beds, the 
climbers scrambling over a great variety of other plants, such 
as medlars (of which he grew three varieties) or old apples. 
Everyone visiting Glenara when the roses were in bloom 
(which was most of the year) commented on the marvellous 
sight (and scent) as he turned the corner on the steep drive 
and saw the valley lying below him. 

Alister, as we have seen, bred his roses for Australian 
gardens not supplied with water. He did not believe in 
coddling them or giving them special soil. The control of 
aphis he left to birds, of which there were great numbers. He 
learnt by experience that it was a mistake to tread the ground 
too firmly after planting: he was adamant that a rose must 
be given at least two or three years to show what it could do 
before it was condemned. Those which were condemned 
were those subject to disease. He emphasised that a rose 
might do well in one part of the country but not in another 
and noted the different performances of roses in different 
parts of his own garden. 

For all his knowledge and experience, he remained modest 
and generous both of his time and his resources. It is not 
unreasonable that when his name is mentioned, people still 
say “You mean the great rosarian”, though his achievements 
in other fields were multifarious. 
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left: Lorraine Lee (photo Keva North) 
above: R. gigantea hybrid (photo T. Nottle) 


below: Nancy Hayward (photo T. Nottle) 
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top I-r: 
Daydream (photo Susan Irvine) 
Baxter’s Beauty (photo T. Nottle) 


centre I-r: 
Mrs Maud Alston 
Ella Guthrie (photos Susan Irvine) 


below I-r: 
Squatter’s Dream 
Lady Huntingfield (photos T. Nottle) 


left: Sunlit 
below: Borderer (photos T. Nottle) 


Footnote 


The following is a list of roses released by Alister Clark 
between 1938 and 1942: 
Lynda Hurst 
Beatrice McGregor 
1939 Editor Stewart 
W.H. Dunallan 
Diana Allen 
Cecile Mann 
Golden Drop 
The Indian 
Steadfast 
1940: Herbert Brunning 
Jean Renton 
Lady Mann 
Lorna Anderson 
Mary Russell 
Mrs E.M. Gibson 
Mrs Roy Greene 
Nancy Wilson 
Passport 
Sir Arthur Streeton 
Valerie Purves 
Mrs Harold Alston 
1941: A.G. Furness 
Fanny Bullivant 
Keepsake 
J.R. Byfield 
Lady Fraser 
Marie Greene 
Mrs W.R. Groves 
Bright Boy 
Red Hill 
Bonnie Doone cl. 
Pennant cl. 
Vigilant 
Pick-me-up 
1942: Mabel Stewart 
Princeps 
Maud Nash 
Mavis Campbell 
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A Visit to 
the Ruspoli 
Garden 


by Polly Park 


above: the first view of the garden 


below: the pool (photos Polly Park) 
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We will probably never know how many Italian 
Renaissance gardens are hidden away in the countryside 
outside of Rome, for many are still privately owned having 
been passed down through the centuries by the relatives of 
the original owners. The Italians are very nonchalant about 
documenting their gardens and it is often left to foreigners 
to discover and reveal their existence. 

Such was the case with the Ruspoli garden which 
Georgina Masson, an English woman, discovered while 
researching for her book Italian Gardens. Although this 
book was published in 1961, it remains as the most 
authoritative book ever written on garden history in Italy. 
In it she describes the Ruspoli castle-villa garden as 
containing “the most magnificent box parterre in Italy”. 

When studying the gardens of Italy I had made many visits 
to that country photographing the public gardens from Lake 
Como in the north to Pompeii in the South. Knowing that 
Renaissance Italians had found much of their inspiration for 
the layouts of their gardens from the Romans, and especially 
from the writings of Pliny the Younger, (68-113 AD), I had 
spent one whole morning among the ruins of Pliny’s 
Laurentum sea-side villa, some 17 miles from Rome in that 
wild and lonely countryside where today there is neither sight 
nor sound of the sea. For this I had to receive permission 
from Rome’s Director of Antiquities. 

The Ruspoli garden, however, intrigued me. For here was 
a garden that could be clearly dated to approximately 1612, 
belonging to one of the wealthiest and most powerful families 
in Rome whose garden, when built, would certainly have 
reflected the latest fashion in garden design of the time. Yet 
it still retained the age-old geometric pattern whereas in 
France at the same time garden design had moved ahead 
with the introduction of “parterres de broderie” with their 
Arabesque scrolls fashioned from low clipped box hedging 
with brick dust and iron tailings used for colour between the 
scrolls. 

Therefore, one might say that the Ruspoli garden was 
proof enough that the French influence in garden design in 
those early years of the 17th century had not been adopted 
in Italy. 

The nearly exact dating of the garden is deduced from 
the initials O.O. (Octavia Orsini) clipped in box in the centre 
bed closest to the castle and those of her two sons, Sforza and 
Galeazzo on either side (both minors). The Ruspoli archives 
reveal that Octavia Orsini’s husband, Marc Antonio, was still 
living in 1600 but died early. It is also known that Octavia 
took over the management of the estate after her husband’s 
death until her eldest son, Sforza, assumed this responsibility 
in 1618. Therefore, with her initials taking pride of place in 
the garden and not those of her husband, the dating of this 
garden is felt to have been around 1612. 


The castle and the village of Vignanello and its surrounds 
had been a gift from Pope Paul III in 1536 to his relative 
Ortensia Farnese, Marc Antonio’s grandmother, whose 
husband was Count Sforza Marescotti. In the 18th century 
the family changed its name to Ruspoli. 
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I was anxious to see and photograph this historically 
important garden. In 1976 I wrote to its owner, Prince 
Ruspoli, requesting permission which was kindly granted. 
Vignanello is located in the Cimini Hills about an hour’s 
drive from Rome. The village was similar to most country 
villages in Italy with its shops and houses built around a 
square. At the far end of the square was the castle, not a castle 
of turrets etc. but a high square building of four stories. 

From a small shop in the village I telephoned Prince 
Ruspoli. 

“We have been expecting you and your husband,” the 
Prince said, “and have had the box hedges clipped in your 
honour. I am sorry I cannot show you the garden myself but 
I am blind and at the moment not well. However, I have 
instructed my caretaker, Kako, to show you the garden. Kako 
can usually be found in the bar in the village. Just stand 
outside the door and call Kako. Everyone knows him and if 
he isn’t there they will tell you where he is.” 

We found the bar filled with a dozen or so singlet-clad 
men loudly shouting to one another while enjoying their 
Chianti. When I called “Kako” the mob came outside to 
inform us that Kako was not there but indicated that if we 
would follow them they would take us to him. In a body, they 
led us across the square and down a steep hill alongside the 
castle to a staircase at a door at the top. Almost immediately 
the door was opened by a smiling little man with a face as 
red as a stop light. 

“Kako”, the mob shouted. 

Kako seemed to have been primed for this moment for 
upon seeing us he removed an enormous key from a hook, 
came down the stairs (a bit unsteadily) and led us back up 
the hill. Upon reaching the village square the mob headed 
back for the bar-room while Kako escorted us over a bridge 
to the castle door. The door was built high enough to admit 
horsemen astride their steeds. With great ceremony Kako 
proudly turned the pistol-sized key in the lock and we entered 
into the stone floored “knight’s hall” and four centuries back 
into history. 

On the right was a room which undoubtedly once 
contained the knight’s armour but when we saw it had only 
a long row of spears. Assuming that we had no idea what 
the spears were for Kako picked one up and spouting Italian 
gave a frightening demonstration of how they were used. 

Kako led us up three flights of an ancient stone staircase. 


- On each floor he paused to show us the many rooms of the 
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castle. None were very large in size (like, for instance, one 
would see in English castles) but all were filled with the 
priceless heirlooms of the Ruspoli family. Four centuries of 
antique furniture, carpets, tapestries, porcelain, precious 
caskets, pewter etc. with portraits of the family from earliest 
times lining the walls of each room. Among the fascinating 
objects were glass cases in which were displayed the white 
robes worn by various Popes of old who had conducted family 
services in the beautiful little private chapel on the second 
floor of the castle. On the table in the library were silver 
framed photographs of the present Prince Ruspoli with the 
black patch over one eye greeting kings, queens and 


Gergen, 


numerous heads of state during his service as Chief of 
Protocol for the Vatican, the highest social appointment in 
all of Italy. I recalled seeing those pictures in newspapers and 
magazines in America when I was in my teens and twenties. 


When at last we reached the top floor of the castle Kako 
took us into a dark, shuttered room at the back of the castle, 
commanded us to stand close to the window, and then threw 
open the large shutters. From this extraordinary vantage 
point we looked down upon the whole of the box parterre 
garden, a never to be forgotten sight. There, indeed, in the 
centre bed closest to the castle were the initials O.O. and in 
the beds on either side of hers the initials of her two sons. In 
the centre of this long rectangular garden with its intricately 
designed 12 box beds, separated by straight paths, was a round 
scalloped-shaped pool in the centre of which was a pyramid 
of dome-shaped stone representing the arms of the Ruspoli 
family. Surrounding the little pool was an ancient stone 
balustrade. The whole was framed by a higher hedge of box 
with six stone urns at the end and tall plane trees on either 
side. 

As we stood observing this garden and madly 
photographing, my mind went back nearly 2000 years to 
Pliny the Younger’s description of his gardens in Tuscany 
and how very instrumental his gardens were in the layout of 
all Renaissance Italian gardens, most particularly this 
Ruspoli garden, built 14 centuries later. 


First of all there was the box clipped with the owner’s 
initials. Let me quote what Pliny says about that: “Between 
the grass lawns here and there are box shrubs clipped into 
innumerable shapes, some being letters which spell the 
gardener’s name or his master’s”. Later on we read “small 
obelisks of box alternate with fruit trees, and then suddenly 
in the midst of this ornamental scene is what looks like a 
piece of rural country planted there. The open space in 
the middle is set off by the low plane trees planted on each 
side . . 2? Down below in the Ruspoli garden there were 
obelisks made of stone which appeared as sentinels guarding 
both sides of the garden. The garden was not hedged in by 
trees at the end but like Pliny’s looked out to rural country- 
side some distances below. Pliny felt the need for correct 
balance between man’s works and nature and here, in this 
Ruspoli garden, more than any other Renaissance garden that 
I had seen in Italy, that balance was achieved. This was 
remarkable for a late Renaissance garden. For the demise 
of the Italian garden in the late 16th and 17th centuries was 
largely due to the preponderance of man-made works (balus- 
trades, urns, statues, steps, pools and fountains) not all of 
the finest artistry and which allowed little room for nature. 
Here only a single pool, a single fountain, a few urns and 
some obelisks almost hidden from sight from this window 
view were all that were seen of man’s works. The balance 
was perfect. 

Kako led us back down the three flights of stairs to the 
back door of the castle. Once outside we crossed a bridge 
over a deep dry moat. The bridge connected the castle to the 
garden or one might say was the link between the fearful 


period of the mid 1500s to the less dangerous period of the 
early 1600s when for the first time the occupants dared to 
leave the protection of their castle walls and build their 
gardens in the open surrounds. 

Sadly, the lovely sight of the garden as seen from above 
was quite different when seen close up as most of the box 
was either dead or merely had a few green leaves left on the 
top. Years of neglect had taken their toll on this garden as it 
has in so many Italian gardens of the period. In Rome one 
bemoans the sad fate of priceless antiquities and of the lack 
of labour for upkeep due to economic circumstances whereas 
in England, northern Europe and America public spirited 
individuals set about organizing like minded groups to raise 
money and actually do much of the restoration work 
themselves. Perhaps the visitors to the famous Villa D’Este 
garden at Tivoli have noticed the removal of umpteen layers 
of moss — I removed some with my bare hands from only 
one of the many projecting stone gargoyle heads that run 
along the beautiful walk of the 100 little fountains. If time 
had permitted I would easily have removed all of the moss 
that completely covers those heads. But “when in Rome” 
these things are not done. Instead one waits and hopes for 
better times while the centuries slip by. 

Kako paused and stepped up onto a man-sized stone 
obelisk with chains attached on either side. With his body 
pressed back against the obelisk he drew the heavy chains 
around his waist shouting an avalanche of Italian to us. 
Recognizing from our puzzled looks that neither one of us 
understood a word that he was saying he proceeded to fairly 
scream the same story again as if by screaming we would be 
sure to understand. We could only surmise from this dramatic 
performance that someone in the Ruspoli, Farnese, Orsini 
or Marescotti family had at one time veen chained to the 
obelisk for whatever reason we shall never know. 

We bid farewell with thanks to Kako and in a letter I 
thanked Prince Ruspoli for one of my most interesting garden 
visits in Italy. 


At 

COX’S NURSERY 
THE OLD ROSE GARDEN, THIRLMERE 
we grow 


Heritage Roses 

(Old garden and David Austin roses) 
Miniature, Floribunda and H-T roses. 
Catalogue available — All roses pot grown. 


TRADING HOURS 9.00 a.m. to 5.00 p.m. 

Th, Fr, Sat, Sun and Public hols. (not Christmas or Boxing days) ike 
Phone 046 818560 “5 
216 Oaks Road e 

THIRLMERE 2572 


We can propagate your favourite 
rose for you — Budwood collected 
November to end of February. 
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70 Alice Street, Granville. Telephone: 635 9488 


An exhibition and sale of historic 


Saturday 25th, Camellias in conjunction with 
Sunday 26th The Australian Camellia Research 
10 a.m. to 4.30 p.m. Society. 
September Gardenesque 

An exhibition and sale of 19th 
Saturday 17th, century original and reproduction 
Sunday 18th garden furniture, edging tiles, 


10 a.m. to 4.30 p.m. fencing, wirework arbours and 
plantstands by major Sydney 
suppliers. 


There is a small kiosk serving Devonshire teas and light meals. 
$2.50 ADULTS $1.00 CONCESSION 


Historic Houses Trust 
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Ornamental Pieces for the 


House and Garden 


A SOURCE OF COLOURFUL AND 
IMAGINATIVE PLANTS 


ENTHUSIASTIC AND EFFICIENT 
LANDSCAPING 


190-192 NEW STREET 
BRIGHTON VICTORIA 3186 
TELEPHONE (03) 592 8081 


HELEN & DAVID GRODSKI 


June Camellia Connection 
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HISTORIC, COTTAGE 
& COUNTRY GARDENS 


Spring Tour Series 


Central Victoria embodies the romance and 
excitement of Australia’s 19th century goldfields. 
A rich architecture in the cities and towns is 
mingled with mining relics and the serenity of the 
countryside. 


We specialize in a distinctive range of tours which 
explore the heritage and culture of this intriguing 
area. Expertly hosted tours provide access to new 
experiences and places off the tourist routes. 


Ask us to design a personally escorted program, 
tailored to the special interests of your group or 
society, or join one of our 2,3 or 4 day tours. 
Naturally accommodation and cuisine have been 
carefully chosen to complement the area’s opulent 
character. 


Phone or write for our brochure and details 


GOLDFIELDs 
TP SASS 


Crupa row™ 


Telephone: (054) 43 8569 
‘Summerhill’, 7 Hamlet Street, Quarry Hill 
Bendigo, Victoria 3550. 


HADDONSTONE’ 


SURROUNDS 


PAVING 


BALUSTRADING 


COLUMNS 


HADDONSTONE CATALOGUE $5.00 
Telephone: (048) 683 349 After Hours: (02) 328 7282 
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ENJOY GARDENING WITH US AT PARKERS... 
A LOVELY PLACE TO BE AT ANY TIME OF YEAR 


THURSDAYS — 10% 
off everything 


QUALIFIED STAFF 
to assist you 


PLANTS — wide 
selection for 
sun, shade, indoors 


POTS — terracotta, 
sandstone, salt 
glaze, concrete 


FREE DELIVERY 
in the local area 


GARDEN 
CONSULTANCY 


— for those 
needing advice 


LANDSCAPE 
SUPPLIES 


— sleepers, lattice 
sandstone flagging 


45 TENNYSON AVE, TURRAMURRA, 2074 
(Just off Eastern Rd) 


PHONE : (02) 487-3888 OPEN SEVEN DAYS A WEEK 


A Most Extensive Range of 
Garden Plants & Accessories 


FEATURING 


Bush Roses, Floribunda Roses, 
Old Fashioned Roses, Weeping Roses, 
Standard Bush Roses, 
Standard Miniature Roses. 


Available from 
EAST MALVERN 


“IDAHO NURSERIES” 


Est 1922 
_410 WAVERLEY ROAD, EAST MALVERN 
VICTORIA 3145 
TELEPHONE (03) 2112003 


Comprehensive range of 
Shrubs, Seedlings, Indoor 
Plants and Garden 
Accessories. 


OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK 


Out of the Path of the 
Nor’Easter 


by Kay Overell 


Collette wrote that her mother, Sidonie Gabrielle, was so 
affected by the winds that blew across the Burgundian 
countryside that she not only called to them — malevolently 
to ‘‘Him’’, the ‘‘fine dry cold East Wind’’ and ‘‘His Cousin 
the North” — but also threw gifts to them, bunches of double 
red violets tied together with a jonquil leaf. Her incredulous 
daughter tells of a certain South Wind that one day scooped 
up a horde of tiny frogs which rained down in a shower-burst 
upon Sidonie Gabrielle Colette as she drove her victoria along 
the road to Thury. 


Would that double red violets (has anyone seen such a 
flower?) proffered aloft had the necessary influence to alter 
just a touch the direction of the nor’easter. This new house 
by the lake angles slightly to the north west, yet another of 
those surprises a change of address brings. I thought the 
house faced due north and would therefore catch Sydney’s 
sacred wind. This unexpected exposure commanded that 
holes, large ones, be knocked in walls and ninety glass louvres 
be placed therein. In the absence of the nor’easter summer 
cannot be endured with any degree of composure. 


There is now an almost acceptable ripple through the 
house of wind-borne coolness, although at a price as I read 
in American “House and Garden” that my “glass jalousies” 
are “convenient, but execrable”. The garden itself, however, 
remains protected from the northerlies and the southerlies. 
My last garden, high on a sandstone ridge, was as exposed 
to all air movement as a well placed weather vane. I have 
known the deprivation of life without a Magnolia denudata, 
I learned in that garden never to plant those of the tender 
leaves and feeble roots. Now I can have them all if I want — 
ferns, even tall tree ferns, fuchsias, anything that will grow 
in warm temperate sand. 


Ferns and fuchsias seem suited to this new garden. It has 
a distinct tropical mood suggested mostly by a Blackbean 
tree and a Queensland kauri. As the real estate agent was 
pointing out the view of Narrabeen Lake and the amenities 
of the brick veneer shoe-box, and while the Right-Arm Man 
was keeping a weather-eye on the mullet cavorting in the 
lake (fish which are proving to have an IQ far higher than 
anyone could have predicted) my eyes, filled with reverence, 
were directed aloft towards those two beautiful trees. Edward 
Hyams once wrote that he bought his house in Devon on the 
strength of a large spread of Cyclamen neapolitanum. It’s easy 
to understand how that could happen. The Kauri, Agathis 
robusta, is an aristocrat. Given adequate space and its climatic 
range it is definitely a worthy tenant. 


Not enough attention is paid to those rain forest 
specimens.The “grow native” push is directed towards the 
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glaucous scleroids with their distressing innuendo of drought 
and hard times. Adults who as children watched the tanks 
run dry are likely to be set running by such innuendo towards 
the lushest patch of vegetation they can find. I think that 
was the basic sentiment underlying Frances Kelly’s bold 
hypothesis to rid this continent of some of the eucalypts. Not 
all plants which grow on our coastal strip have to look as if 
they could survive a climatic Belsen. The deep green leafed 
plants that speak of cool, moist places — those are the sort 
of natives I have been inspired by after seeing the Kauri and 
the Blackbean. 

There is a particular green native that I feel is my own 
discovery — Livistona australis — the palm trees after which 
Palm Beach was named and with which the Bilgola valley 
glistens. I once collected seed of this palm in the Hordern 
gully across from the orange sand of Palm Beach. I must 
have picked them up at the right time because they sprouted 
in spite of anything I did to them. Prior to this I had searched 
for L. australis to no avail in native plant nurseries. The 
nearest I came to it was L. chinensis in indoor plant sections. 
Yet L. australis is so determined to grow in coastal areas of 
Sydney that in this new garden which was wild and neglected 
when we moved in I found no less than nine tiny specimens, 
volunteers, nothing more than a single green pleated blade 
of a leaf poking up through the sand. But I knew what I was 
looking at. Now the seedlings are being nurtured with extra 
water and should a lawn mower terminate them, I’ll throw 
the mower in the lake. 

I’m organizing these seedlings in clumps. L. australis 
looks incongruous, pointless even, when grown as a single 
specimen. Palms are excellent in the seaside suburbs because 
they don’t obscure too much view. In these maritime areas 
if trees obstruct too much of somebody else’s view, the 
offending tree under the action of clandestine and nocturnal 
view preservation techniques, tends to fall ill and die. 


Another fresh green native I like is Syzgium leuhmanni, 
the weeping Lilly Pilly, the ultimate screen plant. Pamela 
Polglase has to take credit for this one; she wrote about it in 
our local paper and I took her advice and grew one plant into 
a large, clipped potted specimen. It was exquisite. I write of 
it in the past tense because the pot and the tree were so large 
I didn’t bring them with me. Truthfully, after the removalists, 
under my threatening eye, carefully loaded all the other large 
pots, filling a third of a large removal van, on an unspeakably 
hot day, I didn’t have the courage to tell them of Syzgium, 
the largest of them all, tucked away in its secret corner. So 
in an act of craven cowardice I abandoned it. 

In the car park of Bonds Nursery there are two earthbound 
specimens (a little too camouflaged in dust most of the time) 
and stock of it is kept there sometimes. I’m also going to try 
the more easily obtainable Achmeni smithit as a hedging 
plant. I once read it was so used in early gardens in this 
country. 

Making more use of the fresh green natives that’s the tack 
I’m on for this new garden. I don’t think they will look 
awkward with the proposed Magnolia denudata. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIAN WILDFLOWERS 


and 
HISTORIC PLACES 
September 17th to October 2nd, 1988 


TASMANIAN GARDENS, HOMESTEADS 
and the 
WEST COAST, 
November 17th to 27th, 1988 


These two special tours are being organised by John Morris 
for the Friends of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Sydney. 
They will follow the style of the very successful Friends’ tours 


to Tasmania, South Australia and Victoria. 

Dr Geoffrey Long, who has acted as botanical guide for the 
Western Australian Railways Wildflower tours, will be botanical 
guide for the first tour. 

Shirley Stackhouse, M.A.LH. Garden Writer for the Sydney 
Morning Herald and Womar’s Day will be the botanical guide 
for the Tasmanian tour, and hopes to participate in the WA 
tour. 

Numbers limited. For brochures contact the Friends, or John 
Morris, 13 Simmons St, Balmain 2041. (02) 810 2565 all 
hours. 

Non-members may participate on payment of $25.00 
subscription to the Friends. 

FRIENDS OF THE ROYAL BOTANIC GARDENS, SYDNEY 
Mrs Macquaries Road, Sydney 2000 (02) 231 8182. 


NNY WALKER’S NURSERY 


E 
J Fine residential landscapes & design 
VICTORIAN ALUMINIUM EDGING 
ROSE ARBOURS, PILLARS, LISTER TEAK FURNITURE 
SANDSTONE POTS, URNS & BIRDBATHS 
WIDE SELECTION OF QUALITY 
LESS COMMON PLANTS 


573-577 HIGH STREET 
EAST PRAHRAN. VIC. 3181 
(03) 51 4850 
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A general nursery 
specializing in 
olA fashioned roses, 
perennials + 
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199 New St., Brighton 3186 
Tel: 592 6464 


Open 7 Days 10% discount to Journal Subscribers 
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AS CHANDLER 
&SON PTY.LTD. 
COMO NURSERIES 


Members of the CHANDLER family and Staff have been operating 
a Plant Nursery on the original property at THE BASIN for over 
110 years. 


WE GROW AND SELL LESS COMMON TREES AND SHRUBS 
AND GIVE GOOD OLD FASHIONED SERVICE. 


We have a 6 acre DISPLAY GARDEN which is open to the 
public daily from 9 am — 5 pm. 
Cnr. BASIN-OLINDA and SHEFFIELD RDS., 
THE BASIN 3154 
Melway Map Ref: 65 J 7 


Handbook available $3 posted 


Country and Interstate orders attended to between 
May — August per Rail, Air or Post. 
POSTAL ADDRESS: P.O. BOX 13, 

THE BASIN 3154 


762 2833 We Are Nurserymen Who Care 762 6864 


THE COTTAGE GARDEN PLANT SPECIALISTS 
3 THE PLANTSMEN 


Something Interesting 


Scabiosa ‘Zeny Edwards’ 
A new cultivar named after the raiser. Growing to 1 foot the large 
flowers are pink surrounded by a green tinge. Superb. Plant Rights 
Legislation Act applies. Sun—semi shade. 


Eryngium x zabelii ‘Violetta’ 
Raised by Donard in England 1913 this highly desirable hybrid has 
blue flowers with exquisitely fashioned piccadills. Ht. 2/2 ft. Spread 
18 in. Sun—semi shade. 


Cynoglossum nervosum ‘Alba’ 
This is the rare white form of the ‘Houndstongue’ with its Forget- 
me-not-like flowers opening in profusion above its clumps of 
narrow green leaves. Ht. 2 ft. Semi-shade, shade. 


Iboza riparia ‘The Nutmeg Bush’ 
Only suitable for frost free areas this charming African perennial 
grows to 5 ft. The foliage is highly perfumed of nutmeg which is 
topped by 1 ft panicles of creamy white flowers in winter. 


Scabiosa africana 
Growing wild in the African Veldt this rare broad leaved clump 
former has large flowers of a mid blue. Easy. Ht. 1 ft. Spread 1 ft. 
Sun, semi-shade. 

Papaver atlanticum 
This superb perennial poppy comes to us from Morocco. The form 
we have has double salmon coloured flowers on 2 foot stems for 
eight months of the year. Sun. 


Horminum pyrenaicum 
Related to the Salvias this lovely plant comes from the Pyrenees. 
Forming a basal rosette from which arise stems to 1 foot topped 
by blue lipped flowers in whorls. Sun, semi-shade. 


Macleaya microcarpa ‘The Plume Poppy’ 
Introduced from China 1896 this is indeed a rare plant in 
Nurseries. Beautiful lobed leaves grey-green above and grey-white 
beneath throwing up leafy stems topped by plumes of flesh tinted 
fluffy flowers. Running rootstock so needs plenty of room. Ht. 7 ft. 
Sun—semi-shade, well drained. 

Hibiscus mutabilis ‘Rose of Sharon’ 
This superb deciduous large shrub or small tree has enormous 
double flowers of white changing to pink giving different coloured 
flowers at the same time in autumn. Ht. 12 ft. 

Hydrangea petiolaris ‘The Climbing Hydrangea’ 
This rare Hydrangea will climb up a south facing wall or tree to 36 
feet. The lacecap flowers open green and fade to white. 

Centaurea Jacea ‘Cornflower’ 
From the hedgerows of England this is the native cornflower. A 
perennial to 2 ft. the flowers are purple 1¥% inches across. 


SUPPLYING PLANTS THAT YOU ONLY EVER 
SEE IN BOOKS 


Open Fri, Sat, Sun and Mon 9-5. Other times by appointment. Regret NO MAIL ORDERS 


VIBURNUM GARDENS 


— The Nursery in a Garden — 
8 Sunnyridge Road, Arcadia 2159. Telephone (02) 653 2259 


Catalogue available $2.00 post free. 


Member of the Australian Garden History Society 


he So Sh Sh, 
GY? Ge GB? GS 
Patron Dame Elisabeth Murdoch, 
D.B.E. 
Chairman Mrs J.E. Mitchell 
Secretary Mr Tim North, 
P.O. Box 588, Bowral, N.S.W. 
2576 
Treasurer Mr Michael Bligh, 
Pejar Park, Woodhouselee, 
N.S.W. 2580 


All correspondence should be addressed to the 
Secretary 


National Committee 


Under Rule 13(3) the following members of the National 
Committee, having served for a continuous period of three 
years, retire at the Annual General Meeting 1988, but may 
seek re-election: 

Mrs J.E. Mitchell 

Mr T. North 

Dr J. Brine - 

Senator J. Newman 

Nominations to the National Committee must be made 
in writing, signed by two members of the Society and 
accompanied by the written consent of the candidate (which 
may be endorsed on the form of nomination), and must reach 
the Secretary not less than 21 days before the date fixed for 
the Annual General Meeting, that is before 29th October 
1988. 


Current Projects 
National 


The Society has the following projects in hand at the 
present time: 

(a) An exhibition of Australian garden history at the 
Museum of Garden History, South London, and subsequent 
tours; scheduled for 1990. 

(b) Research grants for studies into historic gardens; up 
to three grants of $2,000 each to be made in early 1989. 

(c) A special Bicentennial publication on the theme of 
“Gardens in Australian Life”. 

(d) Nominations of up to 150 gardens to the National 
Estate Register. A grant of $5,000 has been received from 
the Australian Heritage Commission for this purpose. 


State 


(a) South Australia: the restoration of the maze in Belair 
Park. 


AUSTRALIAN GARDEN HISTORY SOCIETY & 
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(b) Southern N.S.W.: an archival collection of 
photographs, plans, diaries, plant lists, etc. 

(c) Victoria: a bibliography of secondary material (funded 
by the Department of Conservation, Forests and Lands). 


Annual Conference 1988 


The 1988 Annual Conference and Annual General 
Meeting will be held in Melbourne on 18th, 19th and 20th 
November. The Conference programme and registration 
form is enclosed in this Journal for all Society members. 


State News 
Canberra/Monaro/Riverina 


The branch A.G.M. will be held at the Australian National 
Botanic Gardens on 10th September: this will be followed 
by a visit to Calthorpe house and gardens. 

The Lanyon Spring Fair has been arranged for 5th 
November. A week-end in the Blue Mountains focusing on 
the gardens designed by the late Paul Sorensen has been 
arranged in conjunction with the Southern N.S.W. Branch 
for 22nd, 23rd and 24th October. An illustrated talk on 
Sorensen’s life and work will be given by his son, Ib Sorensen, 
and Richard Ratcliffe on the Saturday evening, and will be 
followed by dinner at the Leura Resort. Accommodation has 
been reserved for members at the Leura Resort and this will 
be allocated on registration. All members will be welcome 
but numbers have to be limited to 170. Registraton forms are 
enclosed with this journal to all N.S.W. and A.C.T. members, 
and can be obtained by inter-state members by writing to 
PO. Box 588, Bowral,N.S.W.,2576. 


Southern N.S.W. 


The branch A.G.M. will be held at Oxley College, 
Burradoo, on 10th September, starting at 4.30pm. The guest 
speaker will be Mr John Stowar, lecturer in horticulture at 
Wollongong TAFE. Note this date in your diary as well as 
the Blue Mountains Weekend on 22nd — 24th October, to 
be held in conjunction with the Canberra/Monaro/Riverina 
Branch. 


Victoria 


The Branch A.G.M. will be held at the Lyceum Club on 
Thursday 16th June at 745 pm. The speaker will be Paul 
Fox, who will talk about dry climate plants and about Daniel 
Bunce. 

On Sunday 7th August there will be a rose pruning 
demonstration at Bleak House, Malmsbury, with Susan 
Irvine, and on Saturday 10th September seed sowing with 
Sarah Guest at the State Schools Nursery. 


Gorge, 


Nursery Notes 


Jenny Walker’s Nursery, 573-577 High Street, East 
Prahran, Melbourne. 


On returning from overseas twelve years ago Jenny Walker 
changed direction and took a job in a retail nursery. She knew 
nothing about plants but had a wonderful employer who 
encouraged her to grow a few plants for him on half an acre 
in the Dandenongs. Within a short time she was addicted, 
but it was a battle with many mistakes; one notable one was 
when Osmocote was the “new” miracle fertilizer and 
thinking more is better she piled a centimetre of it evenly 
over the surface of a crop of Kurume azaleas with the result 
that the plants produced a film of fertilizer salt all over their 
leaves and then died. 

After nine years of growing for the wholesale trade the 
opportunity arose of moving into the retail field. Jenny hoped 
to combine growing plants with retail selling, but this proved 
impossible, so now she spends countless hours searching for 
different plants with which to stock her nursery. 

The nursery itself has a double shop front to the street 
and stocks a wide range of plants, including a small range 
of proven but decorative indoor plants. The emphasis is on 
quality and while many less common plants are stocked these 
must have some outstanding characteristic, simply being rare 
is not enough! 

The nursery is arranged round a series of winding paths, 
giving the impression of a garden. A consultancy service is 
provided as well as a landscape design and construction 


service, covering everything from small courtyards to large 
country gardens 

Adjoining the nursery, on what was a vacant block of land 
is Jenny’s folly. This is a small area paved in sandstone and 
bounded at each end by two rectangular garden beds edged 
in English box, planted with santolina and dissected in 
a diamond pattern with clipped hedges of Ligustrum 
ovaltfolium. The paved area is used to display a range of 
garden furniture, sandstone and terracotta pots. Access to 
this area is through a formal parterre of English box in the 
French style, with an Italian stone fountain as its focal point. 
Flanking this parterre are two,10 x 2 metre beds which are 
to be planted with both modern and old roses and perennials. 
The four outer corners of the parterre are defined by weeping 
standard roses while adjacent to the fountain are two metal 
pillars which will be covered with old pillar roses. Eight 
further small beds edged in box are planted with Regensberg 
roses and bulbs for winter colour. Box topiary, in the form 
of balls, spirals and cones are placed symmetrically through 
the design. Rose garlands have yet to be added to each side 
of the central path. 

The parterre is separated from the car park and holding 
area by a curved lattice fence which is to be covered with 
Virginia creeper. 

Some plants normally in stock (according to season): 
Digitalis heywoodii and D. ferrugiana; a wide range of 
campanulas; Hosta sieboldiana and H. grandiflora, Dahlia 
imperialis; Gladiolus spp; Tiarella wherri; meconopsis, 
eryngiums and verbascums; Crinodendron patagua; Macleaya 
bella; Abutilon vitifolium; fragrant rhododendrons, 
brunsfelsias, dogwoods and roses old and new. 
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Aecorios 


Macedon Victoria 


We invite you to visit our extensive nursery in a 
picturesque garden setting at the southern foot of Mount 
Macedon, Victoria, where we offer you, the discerning 
gardener, a very wide range of plants including many 
rare and unusual varieties and the courteous assistance 
of our qualified staff. 

A catalogue is available listing over 2,500 varieties 


of shrubs, trees, conifers, roses, perennials, rock plants, In Sydney visit a true English style cottage garden nursery—unique, 
bulbs, etc., in various sizes from standard to advanced, distinctive—with its display garden flourishing around an 1882 stone 


farmh ¥ 
$3.00 posted, refundable on purchase of plants. Tee} 
The NURSERY specialises in fragrant trees, trees for small gardens, 


A mail order service is currently available. Sragrant shrubs, some quite rare, richly scented old roses, perfumed 
climbers, cottage garden perennials, herbs and groundcovers. 


Open 7 days a week The Gallery features original paintings of flowers, birds and loved old 
cottages. Choose a gift from the carefully selected handcrafted pottery, 
needlework, gardening books, or from many other craft items. 


* Open Thursday to Sunday 9-5 p.m. Closed Mon. Tues. Wed. Groups 


Tristania Park Nurseries 
by appointment, 


Honour Avenue, Macedon, Vic. 3440 Fe ee ee eRe 
= ocated at ‘<enthurst Road, Dural 2158. A2, map 25 UBD. 
Tel: Mt. Macedon (054) 26 1667 Ph, 654 1340. Sorry, no mail orders or catalogue. 


ENGLISH TEAK FURNITURE ¢ Traditional craftsmanship 


LISTER (Estab. 1895) z Me pares free ‘ 
BARLOW TYRIE (Estab. 1920) olid, seasoned tea 


e Handsome, comfortable 
BEWARE OF ASIAN COPIES 
Choose only LISTER or BARLOW TYRIE — Made in England 


benches 
chairs 
tables 

planters 


Cheviot 4 ft table. 
Berkeley chairs. 


S 


Severn Warwick 4 ft. Also 5 ft, 6 ft. 8 ft and armchair. 


LISTER and BARLOW TYRIE traditional outdoor and garden furniture adds timeless good taste to the environment 
together with strength and lasting beauty. All benches available in varying sizes and with matching chairs. Sole Australian 


distributor of English Lister and Barlow Tyrie teak furniture, Sussex trug baskets and Versaille tubs. 


PARK LANE GARDEN FURNITURE 
87 Winston Avenue, Daw Park, S.A. 5041. Tel. (08) 276 9988 
For stockist information and trade enquiries, phone: 


N.SW. (02) 73 1057 © VIC. (03) 727 1014 * WA. (09) 478 2488 
* QLD. (07) 277 6755 * A.CT. (062) 80 5022 


TOOT GARDEN CUTTINGS Mi 


Growing from seed. 


“Growing from Seed” is the title of a 
new quarterly magazine published by the 
seed firm Thompson and Morgan, of 
England. The fourth issue, now 
available, contains articles by Joy 
Larkcom on oriental vegetables, Graham 
Rice on dahlias from seed, Jack Elliott 
on gentians, Peter Lewis on campanulas, 
and others. The annual subscription is 
$19.50, and this should be sent to 
Thompson and Morgan Dept SM, PO 
Box 50, Jannali, N.S.W. 2226. 


Keeping Poinsettias 


Cut poinsettias will keep for up to 
eighteen days if the stems are dipped into 
rubbing alcohol for ten minutes after 
cutting. This stops the latex flow from 
the stem which prevents the uptake of 
water (from the American Horticultural 
Society’s Newsletter, November 1987). 


Micropropagation Workshop 


Dr Ronald de Fossard’s next workshop 
on micropropagation will be held from 
llth to 15th July inclusive. This 
workshop will give participants essential 
hands-on experience with the techniques 
involved and also the opportunity to 
evaluate the commercial realities of 
micropropagation. The fee for the five 
day workshop is $850 inclusive of all 
materials and numbers are limited to ten. 
Further details and application forms are 
available from the Micropropagation 
Laboratory, Tamborine Mountain 
Plants, Long Road, Eagle Heights, Qld 
4271; tel (075) 45.1099. 


Birds and Gardens Survey 


The Bird Observers Club invites 
everyone with a garden to become 
involved in the Club’s Birds and Gardens 
Survey 1988, an endorsed Bicentennial 


activity. The aim of the survey is to 
discover specifically what attracts native 
birds to gardens, particularly what food 
and water is used, and how we can 
influence and improve conditions to 
attract more native birds to gardens. 

People wishing to join the survey will 
be sent an A4 record sheet to cover 
sightings in one garden over a 3-month 
period; completed sheets will be returned 
at the end of the 3-month period and the 
information will be put on a computer 
file. Another sheet will be provided if 
required. Full instructions for the 
completion of record sheets are printed 
on the back. Prizes will be awarded for 
the most interesting set of records and for 
the best 35 mm slides taken in a garden 
during the survey. 

The organization hopes to get a good 
response from children as well as adults. 
Record sheets can be obtained by writing 
to the Bird Observers Club, PO Box 185, 
Nunawading, Vic. 3131. 
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Highest quality AE Ie 


genuine solid teak 


This year we can offer Standard Roses with a difference. As 
well as the usual range of Weepers, Half-standards, and Mini- 
standards, consider our Feature Standards for that special effect. 
These plants are considered ideal for the small garden, or for 
a more majestic impact in a large area. Varieties specially chosen 
for this purpose include Lorraine Lee, Iceberg, Autumn Delight, 
Felicia, Buff Beauty, Frances Phoebe, Radox Bouquet, and many 


others. 


In addition of course, there is our specialty, the Old Roses. 400 
varieties to choose from—Species, Teas, Hybrid Musks, Gallicas; 
Damasks, Albas, Bourbons, Rugosas, Hybrid Perpetuals, Plus 
only the BEST Hybrid Teas, Floribundas, and Miniature Roses. 
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Enquire of us for that hard-to-get rose. We may surprise you. 
Write for our classified catalogue $2 post-paid. 


Reliable Roses, 
PO. Box 20, 

SILVAN, Vic. 3795. 

. Farm situated at George Rd, SILVAN. 
MELWAYS REF. Map 121 D 10. 
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Superbly hand crafted furniture in 
genuine solid teak, using the original 
methods of construction. Due to its 
enormous strength and stability, teak 
is a highly valuable timber, resistant 
to rot and weather extremes. Teak is 
regarded as without equal for use in 
outdoor furniture. 


Classic tennis court seats, poolside 
loungers, Steamer recliners and the 
Italian parasols plus a traditional 


range of seats in various styles and 
lengths from an armchair to a 2.4m 
(8ft) bench. 

Available in all State Capitals and 
main country centres. 

Cotswold Garden Furniture 
Head Office 61 Boundary Street, 
Roseville NSW 2069 

Telephone (02) 406 4532 for a range 
brochure and where-to-view ask for 
John or Val Jessop. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


REFLECTIONS ON ROSES... 


It is now early autumn and the ultimate award for lasting 
garden beauty, fragrance and flower, must go to the 
Bourbons, Noisettes and the David Austin English roses. 


Those Bourbons love the autumn. Helped along by a good 
feed in February they are all giving a superb show with many 
repeat performances, particularly Mme. Isaac Pereire. This 
flamboyant beauty | have growing against a stone wall and 
in generous approval of her position she is collecting herself 
for the grande finale of the season and must have at least 
100 big fat buds about to burst forth. 


In a group nearby is a very old floribunda, Auguste 
Seebauer, the most floriferous small bush with huge, fully 
double clear mid-pink flowers, which are produced in 
amazing abundance and which have the gentile appeal of 
the ‘old’ roses. 


Three Souvenir de St. Anne are pale duplicates and 
exquisite, while behind, to finish the autumn picture, is a 
mass of soft pink and white apple blossom blooms of 
Carabella— such a reliable shrub rose for any corner of the 
garden. Boule de Neige | love more and more. It has a simple 
prim perfection: a Jane Austen rose. | enjoy planting it with 
Mme. Pierre Ojer. They are unalike but similar in character: 
full of poses 


superlatives. The Santen of” their -soft colouring, their 
elSdel > fragrarice and their eee Me air are belied by their 


tof ‘tnd words ai Graham, Stuart THomaé: “It % still the ‘host = 


perpetual: flow ring climber we know! Equally desirable’ is 
the\ soft golden Poser @yEleuy paune/e and they revel in 


of théjr English Cousins? \ \ ) 


In the David Austin English” roses it is ‘hard to dedide on 
a favourite. They seémto- le Australia’s Ss hot dry climate and 
almost burst. themselves with! energy and flowers of amazing 
size, yet old- fashioned delicacy. Mr. Austin said of, these roses: 
‘they combine the specials charm. and- ffagrahce of the old 
roses with the prolific repeat lowering ‘capacity of the 
modern roses’. They live up to this high praise in the gardens 
at Cloyne. 


Fully descriptive rose catalogue $2.00 


JUDITH PFEIFFER, CLOYNE NURSERY 


Rose Valley Road, Cooma, N.S.W. 2630 
Telephone (064) 52 1063. 


NURSERY OPEN SEVEN DAYS A WEEK 
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Grader, 
The Ideal Gift 


For the garden enthusiast why 
_ hot give a gift subscription? 
Send your card to us, or we will 
enclose a card for you. 
We will commence with the 
next issue! 
(Just fill in the yellow form.) 


PO. Box 588, Bowral, N.S.W. 2576 
Telephone: (048) 61 1884 


JOIN AUSTRALIA'S 
LARGEST GARDEN 
SOCIETY 


Australian 
Stew Society 


and benefit from our quarterly magazine, 
our free seed bank and cassette tape 
library plus free technical advice. 


Sponsor of the Australian Herb Society 
conducts a 6 month correspondence 
course on Organic Farming and 
Gardening which has proved a best seller 
with Australian gardeners. QUEENSLAND INSTITUTE 
OF NATURAL SCIENCE 


es ss es ee es ee ee 


| CLIP OUT THIS COUPON & POST TO:- ol 
| 123 Montville Road, Mapleton, Qld. 4560. I 
I Please send me without obligation, free information on Australia’s | 
| largest gardening society. | 
1 NEDNS ou 7cdtos cima yao ewan. 4 4 Pleven acne oe heya I 
| Addresstaence cu vache a yt, ths wine Be ees nite. each 
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The Points, Coleraine, Victoria 


by T. R. Garnett. 


The Arboretum at The Points, Coleraine, is, in many ways, 
the Victorian equivalent of that at Burrendong in New South 
Wales, described in a recent number of the Australian Garden 
Journal. It contains some 10,000 Australian trees and shrubs, 
of which more than 5,000 are eucalypts, representing more 
than 400 species. 

The Points is a public reserve of 40 hectares set aside in 
the early days of settlement as a future park. It overlooks 
the small Western District Township and has been managed 
in the past by the Shire of Wannon, though ultimate 
responsibility lies with the Department of Conservation, 
Lands and Forests (of which more later). 

The idea of the arboretum sprang from Peter Francis, now 
80, who had been shearer, timber-worker and bridge-builder 
all his life until crippled by emphysema. He was encouraged 
to turn his dream into actuality by several local people, 
including farmer and botanist Albert Lindner. The Shire 
fences off part of the reserve, and experimental planting 
started in 1972. 

Peter still has emphysema, but, instead of spending his 
old age as an invalid, he has no doubt that the project has 
enormously improved his health, both because of the 
motivation and because he is constantly active walking up 
and down hills. Though he has had helpers, he has himself 
done a great deal of the physical work and has grown most 
of the trees from seed sown in milk cartons. 

Peter and his friends found that the reserve had a great 
variety of soils and aspects. (I recall being shown, in the early 
days, a patch of carrots, each 45cm long!) The consequence 
is that it is possible to grow eucalypts from all over the 
continent — ghost gums (E.papuana) from the centre as well 
as Mountain Ash (E.regnans) from the Dividing Range, and 
most places in between. Besides eucalypts, there are plantings 
of banksias, grevilleas, hakeas and much else. 


Leura Gardens Festival 


Once again the Leura Gardens Festival will be held for 
a period of nine days, commencing on Saturday 8th October 
to the 16th October, 1988. Nine gardens will be open for 
inspection from 9.30am to 4.30pm. 

During the period of the Festival, an Information Centre 
is maintained in a caravan in front of the Leura Golf Club, 
where maps and general information and inspection tickets 
may be obtained. Tickets may also be purchased at any 
garden gate. 
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The Department of Conservation, Forests and Land now 
provides a full-time Ranger, and a local appeal has been 
launched (backed by Mrs. Fraser, wife of the former Prime 
Minister, who lives not far away) to employ someone to draw 
up a landscape plan for what is a large area. Up to now 
planting has been not exactly haphazard but governed by 
edaphic considerations (i.e. by the nature of the soil). 


The Points are supported by an active body of Friends. 
The biggest problem they must now face is documentation 
and labelling. They would, no doubt, like to have a full-time 
botanical Curator, but realize that the resources of the 
department are unlikely to be able to run to such a person. 


But it is no good having a remarkable collection of trees 
unless they are labelled (or, at least, can be identified by 
reference to a carefully-maintained plan), and unless the 
provenance of the seed (or plants) is recorded. There is at 
Metung on the Gippsland Lakes a small arboretum which 
demonstrates the point. The most widely-spread of all 
eucalypts is FE. camaldulensis; the Metung arboretum shows 
what an enormous variation of forms there is. 


The Points is but one of the public gardens or reserves 
which come within the purview of the newly reconstituted 
Botanic and Public Gardens Advisory Committee in 
Victoria. There are nearly 150 of these, and this figure does 
not yet include those reservoirs of uncommon plants — the 
innumerable cemeteries, many now abandoned and a 
headache to Government and Local Authorities. 


I do not know what other States are doing about similar 
parcels of land; but at least Victoria is beginning to tackle 
the problem. A start was made with the rejuvenation of 
Provincial Botanic Gardens during Victoria’s 150th 
Anniversary year. These are now well worth visiting by those 
interested in trees. So too are The Points. 


A horticulture display and sales centre will be located off 
Watkins Road, adjacent to the Leura Golf Links, and shrubs 
and plants will be for sale. 

The inclusive ticket covering the 9 gardens is $7.00, single 
gardens $2.00 and children $2.00 on any day of the festival. 

Intending visitors may obtain further information by 
writing to the Leura Gardens Festival Committee Inc., P.O. 
Box 131, Leura, NSW, 2780, or telephoning Mr. W. Jensen, 
(047) 82 2363. 
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A Botanist’s Alphabet 
by Brian Morley 


Wilkesia 


It was while researching the library at Kew for my first 
book* in 1969 that I first became aware of Wilkesia 
gymnoxiphium. Like an extraordinary chimera out of Greek 
mythology, half bamboo, half tree daisy, found only on the 
remote Pacific island of Kaui, it is both unusual and garden 
worthy. 

Then in 1981] the opportunity arose to try to germinate 
seed offered by the Royal Botanic Garden, Edinburgh in their 
seed exchange list, so we tried to grow the plant at Adelaide 
Botanic Garden in our systematic beds. And we succeeded 
in raising the woody tree daisy in 1982 and when it flowered 
it attracted the press, and pictures were featured in “The 
Advertiser”. Unfortunately, it was not possible to obtain seed 
set from our plants and we lost it. 

Only in 1986 did I first see W gymnoxiphium in nature 
on the spectacular upper slopes of the Waimea Gorge. The 
whole colony of more than 200 plants was in the later stages 
of fruiting and in June did not look prepossessing, but there 
were numbers of young plants in the habitat which had been 
designated a conservation area. 

There is only one species of Wilkesia and it only 
occurs on Kaui at altitudes of 900-1500 m. The closely set 
elongated leaves emerge from the single woody canes in 
elegant whorls giving the young shoots a bamboo-like 
appearance. Only when a large terminal series of whorls of 
nodding, yellow capitula arise from the tip of the shoot does 


Wilkesia gymnoxiphium, Adelaide Botanic Gardens 
(photo Brian Morley) 
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it become clear that we are dealing with a member of the 
daisy family. Flowering specimens grow to about 3.5 m tall. 

Captain Charles Wilkes was commander of the United 
States Exploring Expedition (1838-1842) which visited the 
Hawaiian Islands in 1840, and he was commemorated in 
the generic name coined by the American botanist Asa Gray 
who first described the species. 

*(“Wild Flowers of the World” (1970) B. Morley & B. 
Everard is available from the Friends Bookshop, Adelaide 
Botanic Garden.) 


Xanthoceras 


I cannot understand why X. sorbifolia has not become the 
successful, small, ornamental tree with enchanting spring 
flower that it deserves to be. It flowers in London, although 
the blossoms may be frosted in open situations, and it flowers 
in Adelaide, which gives some indication of its plasticity. 


Xanthoceras sorbifolia, Adelaide Botanic Gardens 
(photo Ron Hill) 


There are only two species in the genus which is a cousin 
of the horse-chestnut. It is a tree to about 6 m tall with 
graceful, pinnate, deciduous foliage which emerges with the 
flowers. They appear in erect panicles in early summer at 
the tips and sides of the shoots of the previous year. The 
clusters may be more than 20 cm long, each flower being 
about 2 cm long with five white petals having a carmine-red 
eye. The fruit is conker-like, a top-shaped, three-valved 
capsule about 4 cm wide containing several seeds about 1 
cm diameter like little chestnuts. 

But it is the clean and delicate trusses of blossom that make 
this species so choice. It is grown easily from seed or root 
cuttings. It is a native of northern China and was introduced 
to cultivation in the Jardin des Plants, Paris, by Abbe David 
in 1868, after having been discovered near Beijing by the 
famous Russian botanist, Alexander Adrejewitsch von Bunge 
(1803-1890) while accompanying a political mission from 
St. Petersburg in 1830-31. 
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A Gardener's Miscellany of 
19th Century Plants 


by Trevor Nottle 


Three beautiful Californian shrubs introduced in the late 
19th century were Romneya coulteri, Carpentaria californica 
and Dendromecon rigida. The Romneya was introduced in 
1884, the Carpentaria in 1880 and the Dendromecon in 1854. 
The latter is probably the least well known of the trio and 
yet the easiest to propagate and has been longest in 
cultivation. Its failure to become more widely known is 
inexplicable for it is a most attractive small shrub and 
reasonably hardy once established. 

Romneya coulteri will be well known to many readers for 
it has long been the favourite plant of many influential 
gardeners in Australia and overseas. It has a somewhat 
“miffy” reputation; difficult to re-establish once moved, hard 
to propagate and choosy about where it will grow. Generally 
it likes a gravelly, well drained soil, a sunny aspect and to be 
left alone. It is intolerant of frost. Most Australian gardeners 
who grow it find that it colonizes freely once established and 
must have room to spread. The enormous silken poppy 
flowers are gleaming white with a central boss of deep 
orange-gold anthers — truly a wonder to behold. New plants 
are grown from cuttings made from the succulent roots which 
are set individually in small pots filled with almost pure gritty 
sand. The “take” of successful plants will not be high but it 
is a more certain method than trying to shift rooted suckers. 
Seed raising is possible and requires a “firing” process to 
trigger germination. Usually seed is planted in seed-pans and 
then straw and pine-needles scattered thinly on top and set 
fire. Following this the seed is watered sparingly until signs 
of germination begin to show. It is sometimes called the 
Californian Tree Poppy or the Matilija Poppy. It was named 
after the Rev. T. Romney Robinson, astronomer at Armargh, 
Ireland (1792-1882). 

Carpentarias are occasionally found growing in the most 
unexpected places. I have heard reports of one at the Maldon 
cemetry and there are several in now deserted cottages in 
the Adelaide Hills. It seems to enjoy conditions similar to 
the Romneya but is not quite so tolerant of dry conditions at 
mid-summer. The shrub is evergreen, dome shaped and 
fairly compact. Leaves are long and glossy, somewhat similar 
(though larger) to those of the shrubby Hebes. Branches and 
stems are rather “square-ish” in appearance. The large 5-7 
petalled flowers are carried in small terminal clusters and 
are about 20cm across. Each flower is pure white, lemon 
perfumed and has a bold cluster of yellow stamens at the 
centre. The flowers seem only to last for a day or two when 
they appear in Summer. The plant is regarded as being 
extremely difficult to propagate from cuttings; seed being 
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the easier method. There is only one species: Carpentaria 
californica. It was named after a Professor Wm. Carpenter 
of Louisiana. 

Dendromecon means “tree poppy” and is closely allied 
to the Romneyas but whereas they have a thicketting habit 
making growth from the base the Dendromecon is a twiggy 
bush, and although both have silver foliage that of the 
Romneyas is larger and divided where the Dendromecon’s 
is small and rounded. The flowers are a brilliant clear yellow 
like a small field poppy and rather waxy in texture. It makes 
a scrambling bush that looks best when supported between 
other shrubs or against a wall. Its roots are somewhat 
succulent and intolerant of poor drainage or hard frosts but 
it is not otherwise especially fussy. It will propagate from 
well ripened summer shoots and, like its cousin the Romneya, 
it does best when these are potted singly in very sandy soil 
and given a little bottom heat. The plant was discovered by 
the intrepid David Douglas (read his amazing biography 
“Traveller in a Vanished Landscape” by William Morwood, 
Gentry Books, London, 1973) but was not introduced until 
it was collected again by William Lobb working for James 
Veitch & Sons in the Sierra Nevada Mountains around San 
Diego. 


Dendromecon rigida 


(photo T. Nottle) 


Note 


Carpentaria californica is available from Woodbank 
Nurseries, RMB 303, Kingston, Tas. 7150 

Dendromecon rigida is available from David Thomson, 
Gores Rd., Summertown, S.A. 5141 
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Two Plant Profiles 


by Jo-ann C. Burke 


An Ornithogalum Oddity 


This genus of bulbous plants contains 150 species, of 
which possibly less than ten are in cultivation. These include 
Ornithogalum arabicum, O. thrysoides (chincherinchee), O. 
balansae, O. nutans, O. pyrenaicum, and O. umbellatum (star 
of Bethlehem), and the one under discussion here — O. 
caudatum. 


Ornithogalum caudatum 


Ornithogalum caudatum is more familiarly known as 
Pregnant Onion, Chinaman’s Purse, or False Sea Onion. A 
genuine bulb, like the real onion it is a member of the 
Liliaceae family. 

Ornithogalum comes from the Greek ornis, ornithos, a 
bird; a gala, milk; supposedly a colloquial expression among Pereskia aculeata “Godseffiana” 
the ancient Greeks, meaning “some wonderful thing”. (photos J. Burke) 


Gone 


This oddity, when mature, is a circular bulb somewhat 
larger than a tennis ball, and sits almost entirely out of the 
soil. 

It is desirable to suspend a Pregnant Onion’s pot as the 
fleshy strap-like leaves (to 4cm across) elongate to a length 
that can reach 1 metre, to curl attractively about the base of 
the plant. Leaves consistently number from six to twelve. 

The flower stalk (peduncle) arises from the crown formed 
by the leaves, and may also be as long as 1 metre. The stalk’s 
natural tendency is to follow the foliage downwards: it looks 
more attractive as nature intended rather than stake in an 
upright position. 

Individual flowers are tiny fragrant green and white star- 
shaped charmers. Numbering from thirty to one hundred 
they open a few at a time; flowering should last for about 
four weeks. 

The name Pregnant Onion no doubt arose because the 
mature bulb produces off-spring in the form of bulblets or 
“baby onion”, mostly about its base, although these do also 
appear under the fine papery outer skin or sheath which 
covers the bulb. 

When first noticed the bulblets are about the size ofa little 
finger nail. Some sprout minute leaves whilst still attached 
to the mother plant; others fall onto the mix and take root 
around the perimeter of the pot. 

Why Chinaman’s Purse? This name is a little more 
obscure than the above. Possibly because as the little bulbs 
develop, and the sheath splits to reveal them nestling close 
to the mother plant, some fanciful person likened this action 
to the opening of a purse! 

O. caudatum seems able to cope with a wide range of 
conditions, and grows well in sun (not more than four hours 
daily) or partial shade. The author grows hers to perfection 
under light shade in a greenhouse. 

Provided drainage is adequate this unusual plant is 
tolerant of most potting mediums. Allow it to become slightly 
dry between waterings. Fertilize monthly throughout the 
growing season; apply very little water when dormant. 

Pot or repot in early autumn. Allow mature specimens to 
remain undisturbed for some years if potting mix is in good 
condition. 

Propagate additional plants from the small bulblets. Some 
years Nature bestows so much bounty that one can be almost 
overwhelmed by the small change issuing from a Chinaman’s 
Purse! 


The Primitive Pereskia 


The genus Pereskia commemorates a French patron of 
botany, Nicholas F, Peiresc (1580-1637). The least succulent 
member of the Cactaceae family, it is thought likely that 
cacti in general may have evolved from these jungle cacti 
plants of tropical America. 
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Unlike the majority of cacti, which lost their leaves during 
the course of their evolution Pereskia, numbering about 20 
species, have leaves of varying shapes up to 7cm in length. 
Occasionally slightly succulent, the leaves are mostly 
permanent rather than deciduous. 

Mainly leafy shrubs bearing spines in pairs in the leaf axils, 
with maturity the main stems become very woody. The 
highly-scented blooms, to 7cm diameter, appear in panicles 
or are solitary. They open very wide, hence the common 
name of Rose Cactus. Blooms are similar to other cactus 
flowers with their bunches of golden stamens and waxen 
petals. 

Probably the best-known species is P. aculeata the “lemon 
vine”, which after a few years’ growth produces large lemon- 
scented flowers of a cream to pinkish colour. If allowed to 
grow unchecked this plant will develop into a climbing vine, 
rambling away to eventually attain a height of about 8 metres. 
If growing tips are continually nipped out it can be 
encouraged to branch into a shrubby plant. 


P. aculeata is noted for its attractively-coloured foliage, 
which can be golden-green and rich red. P aculeata 
“Godseffiana” has broader leaves than the type form: they 
are rose-red on the underside, the upper surfaces having a 
lovely copper-colour sheen. 


Other species cultivated are:- 


P. saccharosa: dark green leaves, pink flowers, shrubby 
growth. 

P. grandiflora: broad fleshy leaves, pink flowers in clusters, 
a handsome spiny-stemmed shrub. 

P. bleo: long thin leaves, clustered pink flowers, the stem 
erect, branching. 

Propagation is by means of cuttings of new growth, 5- 
8cm long, taken during summer. Allow cut ends to dry, then 
plant in a coarse, free-draining mix (handle carefully on 
account of the sturdy spines!). Withhold water for the first 
few days, then keep cuttings moist but not soggy until rooting 
takes place, usually in 2-3 weeks. 


When the cuttings reach a height of 10cm pinch out the 
growing tips to the next set of leaves to encourage basal 
branching. 

Repot in spring every two years, potting on to a larger 
container if becoming rootbound. During active growth half- 
strength plant food can be applied every 7-10 days to moist 
mix.From spring to autumn water all plants when the mix 
is becoming dry: in winter give very little water to mature 
specimens to avoid the likelihood of root rot. Young plants 
kept at or above 10 degrees Celsius in winter can be watered 
sparingly during the colder months. As plants age, allow 


_ longer spells between waterings. 
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The primitive Pereskia is an unusual and interesting 
genus, at home in sheltered situations outdoors during spring 
to autumn, or grown in a greenhouse all year round. 


NURSERIES — GENERAL 


BRYANT’S NURSERY AND THE “HERB GAR- 
DEN OF ABERLOUR”, Victoria St, Yass, NSW 
2582. Tel (062) 26.2175. Growers of the highest 
quality hardy trees, shrubs, cottage plants and 
herbs. Two and a half acres of display gardens. 
Retail only. Closed Tuesdays. 


WIRREANDA NURSERY, 169 Wirreanda Rd, 
Ingleside, NSW 2101. Tel (02) 450.1400. Top 
quality, super value trees and shrubs, ferns and 
indoor plants direct from the grower. Stunning 
assortment of Australian natives and exotics to 
choose from, including many species rare and 
unusual. Turn off Mona Vale Road at Tumburra 
St, Ingleside, and follow signs to the nursery. 
Open 7 days. 


NURSERIES — SPECIALIST 
BUNDANOON VILLAGE NURSERY, 71 Pen- 
rose Rd, Bundanoon, NSW 2578. Tel (048) 
83.6303. Scented shrubs and climbers, cot- 
tage garden and silver-grey plants, herbs, bulbs 
and old roses Visit us for the rare and unusual. 
Two hours drive from Sydney and Canberra in 
the Southern Highlands. Closed Tues and Wed 
except by appointment. 


RAINBOW RIDGE NURSERY, 8 Taylor’s Rd, 
Dural, NSW 2158. Tel (02) 651.2857 Iris and 
Day-lilies. Colour catalogue with 45 colour 
plates available, $2.00 posted (deduct from first 
order). Latest Iris from Australia and U.S.A. — 
Bearded, Median, Louisiana, Japanese, Sibe- 
rian, Evansia, species and water iris. Large range 
of tetraploid and diploid daylilies. Main bloom 
period Oct, Nov, Dec. 


RELIABLE ROSES, George Rd, Silvan Vic. 3795. 
Tel (03) 7379313. Melways map 121 D10. 
Growers and specialists of Heritage roses. 
Open during week, and weekends by appoint- 
ment. Personalised growing service on request 
November to March. Roses available year 
round, mail order in winter only. Display area 
of over 400 varieties of all types of roses. Col- 
our catalogue available $2.00 post paid. 


Water Wilies 


All Colours 
Large Range of both Tropical and Hardy 
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WOODBANK NURSERY, RMB 303, Kingston, 
Tas. 7150. Tel (002) 39.6452. Specializing in rock 
garden plants, rhododendrons, Tasmanian 
natives and unusual trees and shrubs. Descrip- 
tive catalogue listing 1000 items available $1.30 
posted. Mail orders from April to September. 


PALM SEEDLINGS our catalogues list plants 
suitable for your locality. Why not amaze your- 
self with our variety and low cost. Write Wer- 
ona Holdings Pty Ltd, PO Box 512 Aitkenvale, 
Qld, Australia, 4814. Tel ((077) 74.0206. 


TUMBLERS GREEN, Midland Highway, Cres- 
wick, Vic. 3363. Tel (053) 45.2797 Cottage gar- 
den nursery. Two acres of cottage garden, 
tearoom and gallery. Lavenders, old roses, 
hedge plants, perennials and ground covers; 
gardening books, ornaments, arches, seats, 
pottery, flower paintings and prints, cottage 
crafts. Luncheon and afternoon tea. Open daily 
except Tues. The perfect day excursion. Gar- 
den Clubs or groups welcome. 


SWEET VIOLETS! mail order collection of sin- 
gle pink, white, lavender, mauve, purple, plum, 
pale blue, blue and red, double mauve, white 
and blue/white. $1 each or 12 for $10; apricot 
single $2. P and P $3. Violet Gardens of W.A.; 
PO Box 45 Armadale, WA 6112. 


JASPER PARK NURSERY, 878 Croziers Rd, Berry, 
NSW 2535. Tel (044) 64.109Z Rare and unusual 
trees and shrubs, Heritage roses and perenni- 
als, plus wide range of natives. Stroll through 
1.6 ha garden or browse in our craft and gift 
shop. Coaches welcome. Closed Tues and Wed 
except by appointment. 


HILLTOP NURSERY AND ROSE FARM, Shicer 
Gully Road, Guildford, Vic 3451. Specialists in 
old world roses, perennial and cottage plants. 
Extensive display gardens feature a large range 
of plants to choose from. Coach parties wel- 
come. Also fishing. Open weekends, public 
holidays, other days by appointment. In July and 
August strictly by appointment only. 


ROSS ROSES, St Andrew’s Tce (PO Box 23), 
Willunga, SA 5172. Tel (085) 56.2555. Office 
hours 9 to 5, Saturdays 9 to noon. Public dis- 
play garden always open, 2000 roses with 800 
varieties including 500 “heritage” roses. Hardy, 
field-grown roses supplied direct throughout 
Australia. Informative catalogue available, send 
2 x 37 cent stamps. 


DIN SAN GARDEN CENTRE, Old Dandenong 
Rd, Dingley, Vic. 3172. Tel (03) 551.1078. Ern 
Smith has spent 50 years growing and collect- 
ing plants, making the Din San collection one 
of the most unique in Australia. Hundreds of 
rare and uncommon varieties are available. 
Check out our new “rare plants section” next 
time you’re in the area. 


SEEDSMEN 

SPECIALITY SEEDS, PO Box 34 Hawksburn, 
Vic. 3142. Perennials and annuals, vegetables 
and herbs, unusual plants, old favourites and 
new introductions. 700 — 800 seed lines. Spe- 
cial orders taken. Catalogue $2.50. 


KINGS HERB SEEDS, PO 14 Glenbrook, NSW 
2773. 400 varieties herb, flower, oriental and 
gourmet vegetable and dried flower seeds. 
Send $4.70 including p. & h. for our colourful 
catalogue or SAE for an order form and price 
list. Wall charts available $3.75 plus $2.00 p. & 


h. 

BOOKS, ETC 

HISTORIC TASMANIAN GARDENS; by Phyl 
Simons. 300 page book full of information on 
over 200 gardens with 230 charming drawings 
and plans. $25, no postage charged to A.G.H.S. 
members. Mulini Press, PO Box 82 Jamison 
Centre, A.C.T. 2614. 


BEAUTIFUL BOOKS ON GARDENS, practical 
books on gardening, interesting books on plants 
and flora. A comprehensive list of English lan- 
guage gardening and plant books. Send for cat- 
alogue to Plant Parenthood Books, PO Box 6 
Mulgoa, NSW 2750. 


OLD FASHIO 


ROSES 


OVER 200 VARIETIES 


INCLUDING DAVID AUSTIN ROSES 
ORDER NOW FOR JULY 
LIST AVAILABLE 


Evans & Sons Nursery 
POINT LEO ROAD, 


RED HILL SOUTH, VIC. 3937 
» OPEN 7 DAYS 


Also Aquatic. Marginal and Moisture Loving Plants. 


Write now for descriptive literature 
$1.50 postage paid 


Che Water Garden Nursery 


P.O. Box 68C, EMERALD, VICTORIA 3782 


SECONDHAND, OUT-OF-PRINT, OLD AND 
RARE GARDENING BOOKS bought and sold. 
Free catalogue available from Michael Treloar, 
GPO Box 2289, Adelaide SA 5001 (or visit us 
at 184 Gawler Place, Adelaide). Remember to 
contact us if you have gardening books or cat- 
alogues for sale. 


GARDEN DETAIL 


DUANE NORRIS GARDEN DESIGNERS PTY 
LTD, Shop 8 118 Queen St, Woollahra, NSW 
2025. Retailing English teak garden furniture, 
letter boxes, sundials, garden plaques, bird tap 
fittings, hose holders, cast Victorian edging, 
terracotta garden ornaments, Gertrude Jekyll 
books, English garden trugs, Haws watering 
cans, cast iron boot scrapers and door stops, 
bronze weather vanes, cast tiered plant stands, 
bird cages, seeds, and much more. Send for our 
mail order catalogue. PO Box 154 Woollahra, 
NSW 2025; ring (02) 326.2160 or visit our 
showrooms. 


WEATHERVANES add charm and distinction to 
your home. WINVANE will provide a practical 
and sure weather guide, and is an ideal gift for 
family or friends. Write or phone for your free 
brochure to WINVANE, 53 Hampton St, Hurst- 
ville Grove, NSW 2220. Tel (02) 579.6649. 


GARDEN FURNITURE, Simon Pockley, 14 
Court St, Mudgee, NSW 2850. Tel (063) 
72.3556. Garden furniture hand-made to last 
in Australian hardwoods. One-off and difficult 
problems welcome. 


TOWNGARDEN design and construction. Also 
country garden design. Torquil Canning, Di- 
ploma in Horticulture, 2/20 Bonnington Road, 
West Hobart, Tas. 7000. Tel (002) 34.6715. 


GLENLYON ROSES, RMB4198 Glenlyon via 
Daylesford, Vic. 3461. A hillside garden of old 
roses, metal arbours, pillars, seats, hose hold- 
ers, bird baths and more. All roses and garden 
furniture for sale. Open Sunday and by ap- 
pointment; phone Belinda Winter-Irving on 
(053) 48.7581. 


The Genuine 


SQUATTER’S CHAIR 


Handmade from 
seasoned Australian 
hardwood. Made to 
last. $400.00. 


AUSTRALIAN HARDWOOD 
FURNITURE 

14 Court St, Mudgee 2850 
(063) 72 3556 
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ABOVE GROUND LANDSCAPE DETAIL, 447 
Canterbury Road, Surrey Hills, Vic. 3127 Tel (03) 
836.0448. All types of unique garden detail in- 
cluding cast iron and bronze wall fountains, ar- 
bours, garden hose holders, bird taps, gully 
traps, cast iron garden edging. 


TOURIST ATTRACTIONS 


FARM HOLIDAY CABIN, Pakenham, Victoria. 
Fully self-contained and furnished cottage; 
garden and bush walks. Phone (059) 42.7525 
evenings. 


POND COTTAGE, PIPERS CREEK, near Ky- 
neton. Spend the weekend in a beautifully sit- 
uated two storey cottage on the edge of a large 
dam and private garden. Located near the Ma- 
cedon ranges and the historic central high- 
lands region, full of interesting nurseries, 
gardens and wineries. Tel (054) 22.1447 for col- 
our brochure and rates. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


COLOUR TRANSPARENCIES of gardens, plants 
and flowers, native and exotic, all named, 
available from Pamela Polglase, 17 Merridong 
Rd, Elanora, NSW 2101. Tel (02) 913.9490. 


Why not advertise your 
nursery - product - society, 
etc. in 


garden market place 


contact Keva North for rates 
Bowral (048) 61-1884 
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Edna Walling 


You'd have loved us! 


We specialise in rare and old-fashioned 
plants for gardens of yore, building over 25 
years, a reputation for knowing and growing 
plants for gardens in the 1800's. 


Only 15 minutes from Geelong. 
Sorry no mail orders or catalogue. 


WIRRUNA NURSERY 
Ocean Grove Rd, Wallington 3221. Ph: (052) 50-1971 


CLOTHING 


GUERNSEY SWEATERS, not the football ver- 
sion but the real Guernsey, considered by many 
the world’s finest sweater, now available in 
Australia. Ideal for gardening, they are dense- 
ley knitted in pure wool, resistant to wind and 
water and have been knitted on the Channel 
Island of Guernsey for over 400 years. Guern- 
sey Knitwear Imports claim the Guernsey 
sweater will outlast any other sweater. Guern- 
seys are also ideal for riding, fishing, skiing, as 
well as many social occasions. The lucky owner 
will join other Guernsey enthusiasts like Queen 
Elizabeth I, Mary Queen of Scots and Nelsons 
crew. Fully imported Guernsey sweaters are 
available to readers of The Australian Garden 
Journal at a special reduced price of $135. Call 
Giles Wadham (044) 65.1338 or write to 
Guernsey Knitwear Imports, “Yerrunga”, Kan- 
garoo Valley, NSW 2577 


CLUBS 


LET’S GROW GARDEN CLUB, A new corre- 
spondence club with Glen Heyne, John Ma- 
son, Graham and Sandra Ross and Mike Keelan. 
Benefits include: subscription to Garden- 
Scene magazine (usually $27); mail order cat- 
alogue; exclusive seed and plant collection; 
workshops, courses, tours and holidays; spe- 
cial discounts on books, tools, products, etc. 
Send $30 annual subscription to Let’s Grow, The 
Garden Cottage, Malmsbury Rd, Daylesford, 
Vic. 3460. Tel (03) 736.1882; (09) 5371360; (02) 
449.7810. 


SCHOOLS 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES, over 100 dif- 
ferent courses; herbs, landscaping, cottage 
gardening, cut flowers, propagation, fuchsias, 
roses. Certificates, diplomas, etc. Details Aus- 
tralian Horticultural Correspondence School, 
264 Swansea Rd, Lilydale, Vic. 3140. Tel (03) 
736.1882, (09) 5371360; (02) 449.7810. 
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10 Plants — $1.50 each. 
Order by phone, or complete and post the coupon. 
Indicate variety and numbers in squares, e.g. 12. 


ADUNCA: compact blue American native: sun, semi shade 


ALBIFLORA: snow white, spring mass: full sun 


ALBINO: glacier white cultivar: sun or shade 


BABY BLUE: compact. pure blue gem: effective ground cover 


BETONICIFOLIA: hardy blue perenniai: grows nearly everywhere 


COMTE DE BRAZZA: strongly scented, double white: prolific 


CONFEDERATE: American blue, white ring centre: old: vigorous 


CRYSTAL BLUE: hardy, full sun: blue gem 


DISSECTA: sweet scented. white: ideal for rockeries 


ELATIOR: Masses of tiny blue flowers: sun, semi shade 


HEDERACEA: popular. blue-white creeper: vigorous grower 


JOHN RADDENBURY: Pale blue: strongly perfumed 


LABRIDORICA: purple, heart-shaped leaves: ideal rockery 


LABRIDORICA PINK FORM: As easily grown as its sister 


LILAC GLOW: medium sized, lilac; fragant 


MANDSHURICA: blue, white throat: hardy 


MAUVE: old fashioned: the violet Grandmother grew 


MINOR: delicate Japanese miniature 


NEAPOLITAN: double mauve-white: strong perfume 


PALMATA: blue flowers: palm-like leaves 


QUEEN-CHARLOTTE: Lavender blue: sweetly scented 


RED LION: magenta, paling to light purple. delicate perfume 


ROYAL ROBE: long stemmed. purple beality: perfumed: prolific 


SPECKLES: white. mauve flecks, hardy: very pleasing 


SYLVESTRIS: pink flowers: sun or shade 


YEDOENSIS: deep purple: superb show 


FREIGHT ($5 for first 10 plants, SOc each additional 10) 
TOTAL COST (1 enclose cheque money order) 


Pearce’s Nursery 


McLeans Ridges, via Lismore, NSW 2480 
Phone (066) 281 289 


CREDIT CARD ORDERS WELCOME 


[] Please tick [7] Como) 


My credit card number is: 
Signature . 


Expiry.datesme saint tl 
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FEAST FOR GARDEN LOVERS 
When You Visit 


Melbourne’s newest and most outstanding nursery set on 242 acres at Mt 
Eliza—the gateway to the beautiful Mornington Peninsula. 


@ Tropical atmosphere surrounds wonderful palms and indoor plants in the 
conservatory style pavilion. é 


H@ Huge range of ceramic and terra cotta pots, garden furniture and gifts. 
@ Victorian style fernery bedecked with lush ferns and hanging baskets. 


H@ Quaint historic early settlers’ cottage surrounded by delightful cottage 
garden, renovated to house Australia’s only total garden bookshop. 


A Tradition of Quality and Service 


Cnr Nepean Highway & Canadian Bay Road, 
Mount Eliza, Vic. 3930 


OPEN EVERY DAY 9:00am-5:00 pm 
Ph: (03) 787 2122 


Landscape Detail 
MANUFACTURERS & IMPORTERS OF 
UNIQUE GARDEN PRODUCT 


215m = 4 


FREE CATALOGUE AVAILABLE Send self addressed & $1.00 stamped 


. 300mm x 225 mm envelope 
OR CALL AT OUR STORE - OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK 


re 
447 CANTERBURY RD. 
ABOVEGROUN SURREY HILLS 
Landscape Detail VIC. 3127 
OR PHONE US FOR YOUR NEAREST STOCKIST 


(03) 836 0448 


TANDS@ gn 
AUSTRALIA 


OFFICIAL JOURNAL OFTHE AUSTRALIAN 
INSTITUTE OF LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 


A QUARTERLY JOURNAL 
FOUR BIG ISSUES COST $26 


IN DEPTH COVERAGE 


Includes: 


Landscape Design 
Landscape Construction 


Urban Design 
Landscape Management 


Phone (03) 890 5764 and we'll 


send you a brochure. 


Achillea clypeolata. Silver yarrow. 

This is one of the best of all silver foliaged plants with leaves like silver 
feathers making a lovely foil for the flat heads of rich yellow flowers from 
spring until autumn. 40 cm. $2.50 


Aster laevis. 

The large, bluish leaves are as lovely as the many flowered heads of 
pale, violet-blue flowers freely produced in late summer and autumn. A 
good self-supporting border plant and cut flower. 100 cm. $3.00 


Centaurea cineraria. Pretty Polly. 
A bushy, plant with large, finely dissected, very silver leaves carrying 
muted purple flowers. Sun. 60 cm. $2.50 


Digitalis heywoodii. Silver Leaved Foxglove. 

The silver leaves are as woolly as lamb's ears; the foxgloves are lemon 
in bud, opening to white and blushing as they fade. Cut the spent flower 
stems off and it will flower from mid-spring until winter. Needs full sun. 
100 cm. $2.50 


Eryngium bourgatii. 

The blue-green thistle like flowers on branching stems and the curling, 
white veined grey leaves make this a fine plant for the border front. 
60 cm. $3.00 


Euphorbia myrsinites. Blue Spurge. 

The beautiful, lax 30 cm. grey stems with large, blue-grey 
leaves are carried right through the winter and in spring the 
heads of greeny-yellow flowers appear. A sun lover which no garden 
should be without. $2.50 


Glaucium corniculatum. The Horned Poppy. 

Large winter rosettes of the most silver of grey leaves, wonderfully 
sculptured, give rise to 75 cm. grey, leafy stems supporting apricot- 
orange poppies which are followed by 10 cm. long, grey seed pods. Our 
strain has proved to be soundly perennial. a plant for full! sun where it 
will flower most of the warmer months. $3.00 


Where nature tends to grow on you. 
On Galston Road (off Old Northern Rd.) Dural.2158. NSW. 
Telephone (02) 6511322. 


Linaria dalmatica. 
Citron-yellow flowers with large, blue-grey leaves. 80 cm. This plant 
was first grown in English gardens in the 18th century. $2.50 


Linaria purpurea. 
Deep lilac flowers on elegant spires of narrow, grey-green leaves. 100 
cm. Grown since the 17th century. $2.50 


Linaria purpurea. ‘Canon Went’. 
A delicate, shell-pink form of L. purpurea which is one of the loveliest 
plants in our nursery. 100 cm. $3.00 $2.50 


Tanacetum ptarmiciflorum. Silver Lace. Canary Island Tansy. 

If | could only grow one silver leaved plant this would be the one. The 
long stems of silver leaves, as intricate as lace, are beautiful the whole 
year round and the early summer white daisies are pretty. It needs full 
sun. 200 cm. $2.50 


SILVER, GREY AND 
BLUE LEAVED PLANTS 


All our perennials are flowering size and have been grown in the open field to give 
large plants with strong healthy root systems. All plants are individually labeled and 
carefully packed.Despatch commences in mid-April. Please include $5.00 post and 
packaging with all orders. 

A descriptive catalogue of our full range of cottage garden and other perennial 
plants is available at a cost of $2.00 (enclosed free of charge with orders). A copy 
of the catalogue will automatically be sent to our 1987 customers. 


DAVID GLENN 
LAMBLEY NURSERY 


P.O. BOX 142 OLINDA VICTORIA 3788 
TEL 03-751 1841 


‘““BUSH GEMS’’ 
Kangaroo Paws 


SPECTACULAR SPECIMENS IN EVERY GARDEN 


Use them in tubs or as 
colourful border plants. 

They create a forest of 

colour in many varieties. 

Cut the flowers or bring 
whole pots inside to 

brighten your home. 

So popular, they were selected 
for Sydney’s Darling 

Harbour Project! 


‘BUSH EMERALD 
Manglesii x Viridis to .7m high 


Available nou from 


HOME, 


BUSH DAWN — Y Gar | | 
_ Pulcherrimus x Elavidisto 1.4m high CO GARDEN AND le 
AQUARIUM CENTRE 
208 Forest Way Aa _ Corner York Road and 229 Brisbane Waters Road 
Belrose Batt Street, Penrith Point Clare 


i (02) 450 2555 (047) 212 449 — (043) 24 1874 


e _ TRADE ENQUIRIES | 
GORGE NURSERY . MERRICKS NURSERY 


8 FISHBURN ROAD — . 249 FRANKSTON-FLINDERS ROAD 
_GALSTON, NSW 2159 _ MERRICKS, VICTORIA 3916 


(02) 653 1549/2044 2 (059) 82 1412 
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A CAMELLIA TREASURY - 


- PLANT COLLECTING IN A 
SUB-TROPICAL PARADISE 


THE BOTANIST’ S ALPHABET 
_ REACHES 14 


HORTUS 


A GARDENING JOURNAL 


Hortus is the new, privately published, quarterly journal offering some of 
the best British garden writing—with occasional contributions from 
Europe, America and Australia. 


Each beautifully printed and bound issue of 128 pages contains articles 
on garden history, design and ornament, plants, people and books. 


Contributors include: 

Dame Sylvia Crowe, Beth Chatto, Rosemary Verey, Penelope Hobhouse, 
John Brookes, Anthony Huxley, Will Ingwersen, Ronald Blythe, Stephen 
Lacey, Michael Lancaster, Stephen Haw, Arthur Hellyer, Jane Brown, 
Richard Mabey, Nancy-Mary Goodall. 


Specialist and general articles, essays and notes, drawings and engravings. 
Hortus is available by post 


Annual subscription rates (4 issues): 
Australia and New Zealand (Air) £30.00 


HORTUS, PO Box 90 
Farnham, Surrey GU9 8SX, UK 


Yet another outstanding flower has been 
selected Flower of the Year! 


Verbena Flagship is the unanimous choice for 
1988, Australia’s Bicentennial Year. And it is truly 
outstanding. 


For its colours, vibrant colours. Rich reds, 
scarlet, magenta, white, dark rose with a white eye 
... the mix is brilliant. 


For its performance. Trialled Australia-wide 
through a wide range of weather conditions, 
Flagship is a hardy plant which blooms well proving 
it a winner. 

For its versatility. In the 
garden bed or the flower pot, . 

. Flagship will show its true colours. <4) #&= 

Bedding Plants Australiais 49 / \ 
proud to release the Flower of the 4}/ 
Year for 1988 — 
Verbena Flagship. 

Look for it now in your 
garden centre. 


Where nature te to grow on you. 
On Galston Road (off Old Northern Rd.) Dural.2158. NSW. 
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Gossypium sturtianum, Sturt’s Desert Rose, first collected by Captain Charles Sturt in the 
creek beds of the Barrier Range in 1844. Related to the cotton plant of commerce and 
sometimes known as “Australian cotton’; the species has undergone several name changes, 
its present one proposed by J.H. Willis in 1947. Proclaimed the floral emblem of the Northern 
Territory in 1961. This photograph was taken in a suburban garden in Adelaide by Murray 
Fogg, of the Australian National Botanic Garden. 
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Gardening, 


American Style 


It cannot be said that Americans are a nation of gardeners 
in the sense that the English are. While the English appear 
to create gardens almost casually and without much effort, 
Americans do so more self-consciously. Many of the best 
English gardens have been the work, mainly or entirely, of 
gifted amateurs, while Americans rely to a greater extent on 
professional designers. It was no accident that the profession 
of landscape architecture had its birth in the United States, 
which could boast of a professional institute almost thirty 
years earlier than Great Britain. 

There are many fine gardens, good gardeners and garden 
designers, and skilled plantspeople in the United States. 
Gardens like Dumbarton Oaks and Filoli must rank among 
the world’s best. American gardeners, too, have the advantage 
of extensive educational and advisory services, mainly 
through botanic gardens and arboreta attached to universities. 
These same botanic gardens and arboreta are instrumental 
in selecting, trialing and finally releasing to the nursery trade, 
a large number of new, garden-worthy cultivars of both 
woody and herbaceous plants, so the American gardener, if 
he or she knows where to look, has access to a wide range of 
first class and proven plants. 

America also has some top rating horticultural journals 
and some outstanding garden writers. During our recent visit 
we had the pleasure of meeting George Waters, the expatriate 
English editor of “Pacific Horticulture”, certainly one of the 
best horticultural journals published in the English language. 
George showed us some of the best gardens in the San 
Francisco area, and it was interesting to discover how much 
we have in common. I was particularly pleased to read, in 
his Summer 1988 issue, George’s very able debunking of the 


current “cottage garden” fad; “cottage gardens as Jekyll knew 
them were the untutored result of poverty and necessity ... 
(they) were in fact the antithesis of those being made in 
imitation to-day”. California is not, after all, so far away ! 

In Connecticut we were pleased to meet again with Fred 
and Mary-Ann McGourty, who run a nursery which 
specialises in uncommon hardy perennials. Fred is one of 
the United States’ best known and most widely respected 
garden writers, whom Christopher Lloyd once described as 
“one of the few writers I can read not merely with pleasure 
but with occasional grunts and snorts of approval”. Fred is 
also a walking encyclopaedia of hardy perennials, and to walk 
round his Hillside Gardens with him is equal to reading a 
whole book on the subject. He has promised to write about 
Hillside for us, so hopefully we will be able to pass on some 
of his knowledge before too long. 

We were fortunate, too, to meet many charming and 
hospitable people, good gardeners all, and like all good 
gardeners they took great pleasure is showing us their 
gardens. 

There is much we can learn from visiting the gardens and 
talking to the gardeners of another country, not least the 
United States, about which, horticulturally speaking, 
Australians know very little. Nor do Americans know much 
about Australian gardens, though they are growing more and 
more Australian plants, and they are keen to visit us. We are 
hoping that at least two groups, one from the west coast and 
one from the east, will be coming here this spring. Such an 
interchange of ideas, knowledge and skills must benefit us 
all 


TIM NORTH 
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Alistair Watt 


Alistair is a furniture maker who specialises in hand- 
crafted items. His initial interest in growing Australian native 
plants was somewhat modified on moving to a cool temperate 
and very wet area in the Otway Ranges from the south-west 
of Melbourne. Growing interests now mainly involve a large 
collection of conifer species and Gondwana origin species 
such as Nothofagus, Weinmannia, Drimys, etc. 

He is President of the Conifer Society of Australia, a newly 
formed but growing specialised group. In 1985 he collected 
plants in Tierra del Fuego and central Chile with an 
expedition from the Royal Botanic Gardens, Sydney. 
Subsequently he has collected in Fiji, particularly in the 
higher mountain areas. Many of the conifer species collected 


have been made available through the Conifer Society. Other 
material has been distributed directly to individual sponsors 
of Alistair’s expeditions. Material from New Caledonia will 
be available in the near future. 


Andrew Govanstone 


Andrew graduated with a Diploma of Horticultural 
Science from Burnley Horticultural College in 1983. After 
several short-term jobs he became a Park Ranger at 
Gellibrand Hill Park, where his main role is to manage the 
Woodlands Homestead complex. This year he hopes to 
complete an Associate Diploma in Australian History at La 
Trobe University; a special interest in historical landscape 
restoration will be the basis for Honours studies in 1989. 


Linnaeus — another Bicentenary 


by Albert Pugsley 


One of the great highlights in the history of gardening 
and indeed biological science has been the life and work of 
Carl von Linne. As was the custom of his time he wrote and 
spoke the international language — Latin. Today his name 
has been Latinised — Linnaeus. 

In 1735 Linnaeus established what we now know as the 
binomial system of classification, whereby plants may readily 
be identified according to the number and arrangement of 
the sexual parts of the flower. The Latin names of genus 
and species frequently provide a key to some significant 
feature of the plant, such as repens referring to the creeping 
habit. 

It was Linnaeus who introduced the custom of naming 
plants after individuals and, realising the complimentary 
possibilities, he wrote to his tutor Professor Rudbeck, “So 
long as the earth shall survive and as each spring shall see 
it covered with flowers the Rudbeckia will preserve your 
glorious name.” Likewise today a large group of Australian 
natives bears the name Banksia, commemorating Joseph 
Banks, a contemporary of Linnaeus, who accompanied Cook 
on his voyage to Australia in 1770. 

Linnaeus died in 1778 and his massive collection of books, 
letters, manuscripts, pressed plants and other natural history 
specimens were acquired by the Englishman, James Edward 
Smith, who later founded the Linnean Society of London 


in 1788. The celebration of its bicentenary thus coincides 
with our own. The British have issued a commemorative 
postage stamp in honourof Linnaeus and the Society which 
bears his name. Perhaps we might do the same. 

The Linnaeus collection has been preserved to this day 
by the Linnean Society in its rooms in Piccadilly, London. 


Linnaeus and his system of plant classification 
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To savour something of the times of Linnaeus in the mid 
eighteenth century it is of interest to quote from his writings:- 
“Yes, Love comes even to plants. Males and females, even 
the hermaphrodites, hold their nuptials, showing by their 
sexual organs which are males, which females, which 
hermaphrodites, . . . The actual petals of a flower contribute 
nothing to generation, serving only as the bridal bed which 
the great Creator has so gloriously prepared, adorned with 
such precious bed-curtains, and perfumed with so many 
sweet scents in order that the bridegroom and bride may 
therein celebrate their nuptials with the greater solemnity. 
When the bed has thus been made ready, then is the time 
for the bridegroom to embrace his beloved bride and 
surrender himself to her.” 


5 
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A Camellia Treasury 


by Mary Davis 


The name of the late Professor Eban Gowrie Waterhouse 
is synonymous with the genus Camellia, not just in Australia 
but internationally; indeed his garden, Eryldene, is referred 
to as “the spiritual home of camellias”. Very few realise that 
his collection of camellias is a living-history museum which 
represents the introduction and development of Camellia 
japonica in Australia. 

In 1945 his first volume “Camellia Trail”, later to be 
followed by “Camellia Quest”, was published in a strictly 
limited edition by Ure Smith. Each copy was signed by the 
Professor and participating artists Adrian Feint and Paul 
Jones. They are now collector’s items. 

His story of the introduction of the camellia began with 
the Macarthurs of Camden Park in New South Wales, but 
the family cannot be credited as the first importers of the 
genus. Camellia japonica appears in a notebook listing of 
plants being imported for the garden of Elizabeth Bay House 
built for Alexander Macleay in 1832. Those listed included 
Gloriosa, Grandiflora and Coccinea all of which were 
illustrated in publications in England between 1826 and 
1832. There is further evidence that he brought with him 
from England five other camellias prior to 1832 and not listed 
by name. The Macleay notebook is held in the Mitchell 
Library of New South Wales. 

Professor Waterhouse begins by saying “The Macarthurs 
of Camden Park, New South Wales, corresponded with 
European growers. They imported extensive collections of 
camellias and planted them out of doors on their estate in a 
climate more akin to the native habitat of the camellia which 
is China and Japan. Many survive there to-day in an area 
known as The Orchard. Camellias are noted for their 
longevity. The oldest in Europe are said to be over three 
hundred years old and were brought back to Portugal and 
Spain by sea captains plying the east coast of China.” 

The Macarthurs, and particularly William, were 
responsible for propagating by layering and for distributing 
these imports to nurserymen and private growers in New 
South Wales, Victoria, South Australia and Tasmania. They 
also began to cross pollinate successfully and introduced 
many of their own seedlings. A manuscript notebook 
preserved in the Mitchell Library contains the names and 
descriptions of sixty-seven seedling camellias raised at 
Camden Park and a number of these were distributed. 
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Perhaps the most famous is Aspasia (Macarthur 1850) and 
a fine example grows beside Eryldene’s back door. Often one 
can see some of the sports appearing among the creamy white 
large informal double flowers. The most widely known are 
perhaps Lady Loch and Margaret Davis. The last of the six 
sports occurred in the late 1950s in the garden of the founder 
of the Garden Club Of Australia, Margaret Davis. Others 
are Otahuhu Beauty (NZ), Camden Park, Strawberry Blonde 
and Can-Can. 

The following is a list of the Camden Park seedlings 
described by William Macarthur. They are copied in their 
order from the note book in the Mitchell Library. 


1/50 Aspasia 5/50 Iras 9/50 Cassandra 
2/50 Imogen 6/50 Dido 10/50 Bellona 
3/50 Ianthe 7/50 Perdita 11/50 Pyrrha 
4/50 Miranda 8/50 Circe 12/50 Marina 


The list continues numerically with the year recorded thus 
for 19/50. Cleopatra is named through 185] and 1852 ending 
with 67/52 Rosalind. Professor Waterhouse describes fully 
twenty four of these which were still in existence, though 
often not commercially available, in “Camellia Trail”. There 
are plants of Dido and Cassandra in the east side garden at 
Eryldene. Marina may well be the plant called Marianne also 
at Eryldene’s back door. 

He continues his narrative thus, “an announcement in 
the Sydney Morning Herald, July 14th 1856 — ‘Foremost in 
every arrangement for competition and in every prize 
awarded to camellias we must name Mr Guilfoyle”. Michael 
Guilfoyle’s Exotic Nursery was situated at New South Head 
Road, Double Bay. His catalogue of 1866 p.18 lists ninety 
five varieties and he stated “our plants are grown perfectly 
hardy. All are grafted”. 

Camellias remained popular, particularly the formal 
double types until the late 1890s when they eventually 
became unfashionable but in that intervening period many 
nurserymen contributed new cultivars. 


It is known that both Macleay and Macarthur encouraged 
Sydney’s first nurseryman, Thomas Shepherd, and his 
catalogue of July Ist 1851 listed thirty three camellias. All 
were japonicas save No. 28 which read Sasanqua. 


1. Alba plena 

2. Alba simplex 

3. Albertus 

4, Alexina 

5. Anemoneflora 

6. Anemoneflora alba 
7, Atrorubens 

8. Australia (Shepherd) 
9. Candidissima 

10. Coccinea 

11. Corallina 

12. Gutheriana 

13. Henri Favre 

14. Imbricata alba 

15. Incarnata 

16. Innocenza 

17, Kew blush 

18. Mutabilis 

19. Myrtifolia 

20. Paeniflora pallida 
21. Paeniflora rubra 
22. Pressi 

23. Queen Victoria 
24. Rosa mundi 

25. Rubra plena 

26. Rubra simplex 

27 Rubra semi duplex 
28. Sasanqua 

29. Sovereign 

30. Spectabilis 

31. Traversii 

32. Variegata plena 
33. Wellbankii 


These pictures are taken from the 
collection of slides left to the 
Australian Camellia Research 
Society by the late Professor 
Waterhouse, and are reproduced 
with the permission of that Society 


Alba plena, Anemoneflora, Incarnata (later called Lady 
Hume’s Blush), Myrtifolia, Rosa mundi and Wellbankii are 
represented in the Eryldene collection. 

Tribute must be paid not only to the Professor’s dedication 
in tracing the early history of camellias in this country but 
to his devotion and tenacity in seeking out long forgotten 
cultivars and planting them for posterity. Because few 
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Great Eastern 


nurseries bothered to grow camellias from 1900 onwards he 
often resorted to rescuing them from demolition sites. The 
first six were brought to his garden by means of a dray. 
Aspasia and Great Eastern, a seedling of unknown origin 
but still popular today, were among the first he acquired. 
He moved into his newly built home, designed by his 
architect friend William Hardy Wilson, at Easter 1913 and 
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died at the age of ninety six on August 17th 1977 by which 
time over seven hundred camellias had been accommodated 
and the garden had completely changed in character from 
its original cottage garden semi-formal layout. 

After the second world war he retired as Professor of 
French and German at Sydney University, and began 
Camellia Grove Nursery at St. Ives in Sydney. This was 
Camellia Grove No. 4 in Australian nursery history. The 
first was begun by Robert Henderson who died in 1865 and 
it was located at Newtown, an inner suburb of Sydney. The 
second was Alexander Hunter’s Camellia Grove (1870) at 
Liverpool Road, Ashfield and the third was at Parramatta 
established by Silas Sheather before 1877. 

Silas Sheather had been employed by the Macarthurs and 
_ was influenced by his experience with the Camden Park 
seedlings. At his Parramatta nursery he grew and offered for 
sale in 1877 imported cultivars and some of his own seedlings 
- which included Harriet Beecher Sheather. Popular at that 
time were formal doubles Alba Plena, Myrtifolia, Prince 
Frederick William and the informal Countess of Orkney all 
included in his catalogue and represented at Eryldene. 
Earlier in 1862 Shepherd and Co. listed Camellia japonica 
Azura, Leviathan and C. speciosisima all of which the 
Professor tracked down. 

Alexander Hunter was to be yet another nurseryman who 
made his contribution to the treasury of Australian camellias. 
He had served his apprenticeship as a nurseryman with 
Shepherd and Co. at their Chatsworth Nursery at Rooty Hill 
and his introductions include Constance, Jean Lynne, Edith 
Linton, Ruth Kemp, Mrs Swan, Brodie’s Pink and Alexander 
Hunter. Mrs Swan was lost from Eryldene after the 
Professor’s death when a plumber cut through its root zone 
to instal a storm water drain. 

The scene shifts to a property called Kewita at Somersby 
which Alexander Hunter sold or left to Mr G.C. Linton who 
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was the last to contribute before the Professor himself gave 
the camellia world his new hybrid seedlings known as the 
Waterhouse williamsii hybrids. Margaret Waterhouse, named 
for his daughter-in-law, proved hardier than the lovely pink 
formal named E. G. Waterhouse. He admitted the bees did 
it for him. 

Since the second world war the genus Camellia has enjoyed 
an unprecedented revival due in no small measure to the 
untiring efforts of the late Professor both in Australia and 
in every country suited to the cultivation of the genus. On 
reading Susan Thompson’s excellent article entitled “The 
Spirit of a Garden”, Vol. 7 No. 4 April/May 1988, I was 
reminded of the four years of restoration work at Eryldene 
which I began on the death of the Professor. Returning to 
his garden study in the rear of which is housed the library 
of the Australian Camellia Research Society I was delighted 
that screen plantings of sasanquas, planted out of tubs, were 
obviously lush in growth and full of flower, but saddened 
that the hand work of the Professor’s friend, the late Allan 
Swinbourne was no longer in evidence. Allan pruned all of 
the seven hundred camellias once, some twice and key plants 
three times in those first four years. Some camellias now need 
to be severely cut back, an exercise which had to happen at 
Camden Park in 1962 in order to promote healthy growth, 
but in Eryldene’s case it is to control the overall size of the 
shrubs which in nature become small trees. 

Eryldene is now owned by The Eryldene Trust and under 
the directorship of a Board of Governors. Details of functions 
and activities open to the public are published in the press 
or can be obtained by writing to the Custodian at No. 17 
McIntosh Street, Gordon. Readers interested in joining the 
New South Wales Foundation Branch of the A.C.R.S. which 
the Professor began, should contact the Membership 
Secretary, Colleen Sherrington, 23 Browning Road, 
Turramurra, 2074. 


Gardens of the Goldfields, Part 2 


by Mary Grant 


Cole’s Cottage in Castlemaine is named after one of its 
first owners, E. W. Cole, of Cole’s Arcade fame, who came 
to Castlemaine in 1856 after winning the street-lamp lighting 
contract. The Rate Book of 1855 shows that a brick cottage 
and stabling stood on the allotment at that time. The stabling 
has gone, but the cottage is intact. 

A picket gate opens onto a path which winds through 
flowers and shrubs to the front door, where an old rose climbs 
the verandah posts. The occupier of the house has had no 
formal training in garden design or horticulture, but the 
lessons learned from her mother, a keen gardener, and the 
experience gained when she lived on an old farm in 
Tasmania, have been put to good use in her creation of the 
archetypal cottage garden. 


The garden was first planted approximatey 130 years ago, 
and trees which have remained from long ago include elms, 
ahuge cherry plum, an Irish strawberry tree, and a fan palm. 
Later additions include many old roses. The front of the 
garden, facing east, contains mixed beds of both useful and 
decorative plants, lavendar, mint, chives, forget-me-nots, 
foxgloves, delphiniums, canterbury bells, yarrow, and roses, 
shaded by shrubs of lilac, forsythia, guelder rose and 
buddleia. Scattered all through the garden are self-seeding 
plants such as opium poppies, honesty, flanders poppies, 
nigella and kiss-me-quick. A circle of young birch trees stands 
in grass dotted with daffodils and violets in the spring. 

The back door of the cottage opens onto a small courtyard 
shaded by the old cherry plum. In its shade grow hellebores, 


The late Mrs Toni Thompson’s garden at Yapeen (photo Jo Daniell) 
The orchard, with bearded iris 
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violets, forget-me-nots, ferns, ivy, and pink and white 
flowered primula in pots. Honeysuckle species grow up the 
house walls and scent the evening air. Although the cottage 
is virtually in the middle of the town, it has a delightful 
feeling of secrecy and seclusion — a true secret garden. 

Ona shaley hill on the southern outskirts of the same town, 
another fascinating town garden has been created. When the 
present owner first saw the property nearly 15 years ago, she 
ignored the tumbledown sheds, weeds, and long grass, and 
was able to see the garden as she wanted it to be. 

Existing plants in the garden at that time included prunus, 
crabapple, viburnum, and a magnificent silky oak. There 
were also red and white flowering japonica, several lilacs, 
and a winterspice which flowers regularly every year on 22nd 
June. 

Hen houses were pulled down, trees pruned, and the soil 
was topdressed with stable manure and compost. Beds were 
mulched with sawdust and leaves. The prevailing south winds 
seem to blow all the time, but extensive plantings of shrubs 
and trees act as wind-breaks, and have created different micro- 
climates. Favourite flower colours are gold, cream, rust, and 
white. A “white garden” has been recently made on what 
was a vacant block. Here climbing Iceberg rose covers a 
pergola, and beds contain white flowering verbena, candytuft 
and iris. An interesting border of shrubs and flowering trees 
includes golden elm, lime, alder, garrya, flowering cherry, 
magnolia, New Zealand kowhai, arbutus, hoheria, jasmine, 
woodbine, and buddleia. 

Connecting this area to the front garden is a dim green 
pathway passing under the silky oak and through a grove of 
evergreen trees. The ground is carpeted with ferns and small 
creeping plants, and, in the spring, with pink-speckled 
hellebores and old-fashioned double aquilegia. The north- 


The late Mrs Toni Thompson’s 
garden 
(photos Jo Daniell) 


left: 


A green oasis 


below: 
Tulips, forget-me-nots, Virginia 
stock, calendulas and poppies 
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facing front garden has been extensively planted with pinks, 
picotees, colchicums and many different sorts of daffodils. 
An old lavendar hedge was replanted, and flowering thymes 
planted along the path. 

The owner delights in the birds which visit the garden 
and Clematis montana is a favourite nesting spot for blue- 
wrens. A true plantswoman, she has created a garden of great 
charm and interest, and like many of the gardens in this area, 
one made from unpromising raw material. 


Both of these gardens are situated on the hills bordering 
Barkers Creek, which runs through Castlemaine from north 
to south. This watercourse, together with Forest Creek, 
yielded the precious metal which began the gold-rush of 1851. 
The streams join and flow into Campbells Creek, which 
continues south towards the river valley of the Loddon. An 
old farm house and its garden lie near the river junction, at 
the tiny village of Yapeen. Here, incidentally, the largest 
group of Chinese miners in colonial Victoria was once 
encamped. Dredging of the area for gold earlier this century 
obliterated any traces of the settlement, although the opium 
poppy growing in many local gardens is believed to have 
originated with those Chinese gold-seekers. 

The farm now belongs to Max and Jan Kay. Mr Kay is a 
descendant of Jessie Kennedy, born in 1845, and the first 
white child to be born in the district. Jessie Kennedy’s father, 
Alexander, was a shepherd on William Campbell’s station 
“Strathloddon Run” (mentioned in Part 1 of this article, 
April/May, 1987). The present farm came into being when 
“Strathloddon” was broken up in 1854. 

The garden however, was a labour of love by, and a 
memorial to, the previous owner, the late Mrs Toni 
Thompson. When Mrs Thompson bought the property in 
1981, the site of the garden was a wilderness of thistles and 
long grass. The surrounding hills offer little protection from 
strong winds, and the soil was not particularly good, being 
sandy on the creek flat, but quite acid in some spots near the 
house. However, in the space of only five years, Mrs 
Thompson created an oasis in the wilderness. 

A little bridge fords Campbells Creek and the drive now 
passes through an avenue of poplars, undersown with 
daffodils. An enormous old elm tree shades the house 
entrance, and in its shade grow hellebores, hydrangea, 
daphne, and Magnolia stellata. This elm also shades a 
courtyard built into the side of the hill, and terraced with the 
local sandstone. Cecile Brunner, Variegata de Bologna, 
minature roses in pots, and Viburnum x burkwoodii flower 
around a small pond where gold-fish swim. 

The steep slope behind the house is planted with ixias, 
nerines, buddleia and gnarled old hawthorns. 

Mrs Thompson loved white flowers, and the white roses 
Mrs Herbert Stevens, Wedding Day, Himalayan Musk, 
Seafoam, and Iceberg clamber up walls and along verandahs. 
Brick paths wind through shaded beds holding lily-of-the- 
valley, violets, Anemone x hupehensis and white flowered 
forget-me-nots. Clematis napalensis, C. montana and C. 
armandii twine along the front verandah. 

A small orchard of apples, peaches, apricots, nectarines 
and plums is surrounded by a rose hedge - R. alba, R. x 
micrugosa, R. stellata and R. hugonis. 


A windpump was once used to obtain ground water which 
is only 10 feet down, but mains water now supplies the fixed 
sprinklers located throughout the garden. 

Downstream of the farmhouse, the waters of the Loddon 
feed into Cairn Curran Reservoir, one of whose other 
tributaries is Joyces Creek, which rises to the south near 
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Smeaton Hill. Two brothers, Alfred and George Joyce, began 
farming near here in 1844, on a 10,000 acre property they 
named Plaistow. The present homestead was built c.1853, 
from bricks made on the property; lime for the mortar was 
dug up at nearby Daylesford. 

The old road to Adelaide from the Central Victorian 
goldfields ran virtually past the front door, and it appears 
that the brothers made a living from providing agistment, 
food, and other supplies to the gold-seekers travelling past. 
The Joyces sold the property in 1862 and it passed through 
a succession of hands before Peter and Lil Skilbeck bought 
it in 1984. 

It seems that there has never been a large garden here, 
although an 1870s photograph shows large trees around the 
house, perhaps peppercorns. Indeed, an avenue of enormous 
old peppercorn trees still borders the disused drive leading 
to the old front gate, no longer used as the access road was 
cut off by rising water from Joyces Creek when Cairn Curran 
Reservoir was completed in 1956. Old fruit trees still survive 
— pear, mulberry and olive — but little else. When the 
Skilbecks began work on the garden they found some vaguely 
defined mounds, and timber retaining walls to the front of 
the house, which suggested flower beds. The only plants left 
here were two japonicas, a pink-flowering oleander and a 
lone privet bush. 


The Skilbecks made two formal beds with box hedges in front 
of the verandah. Other formal beds were planted with a 
mixture of sixty different sorts of roses, and flowering shrubs, 
perennials and bulbs. The plants were not chosen for any 
particular historical relevance, but were put in because they 
came originally as cuttings from the gardens of family and 
friends, and thus had sentimental value. 

Although the garden is now quite large, it is not grand or 
formal, but has a rambling, cottage-garden style — a 
secluded garden seat is hidden in a green bower, ivy creeps 
up the walls of old outbuildings, and herbs creep over the 
paving in the central courtyard. An old, brick-covered well 
in this courtyard, with a capacity of 10,000 gallons, is topped 
up with rainwater from the roofs, and is the main domestic 
and garden water supply. Water is also pumped from Joyces 


_ Creek, but it becomes salty in summer. 
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There is a large vegetable garden, and an orchard of apples, 
pears, cherries, plum and peaches, all fertilized with manure 
from the farm sheds — the Skilbecks have over 300 angora 
goats on the property. 

It is probable that the old Adelaide road running past Plaistow 
was one and the same as the former Cobb and Co. route from 
Ballarat to Bendigo. Part of that old road, known as Sandy 
Creek Road, passes another early goldfields dwelling. 

Built in the early 1850s by Swiss-Italians named Di Orsa, it 
was the home of the O’Connor family for over 100 years. It 
was derelict when bought by the present owners, who have 
spent five years restoring it. It has a high roof, and small 
windows, and is dim and cool inside. A hugh grape-vine once 
spread itself over the back-yard and the cuttings taken from 
its decaying trunk now repeat history. The dairy, with its two 
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foot thick stone walls and sapling ceiling, is still used by the 
owners, who hang freshly killed meat in its coolness. 
Roof-high blackberries were removed from the garden site. 
Under the blackberries were found roses, lilac, apple and 
plum trees, larkspur, hollyhock, lemon balm, and jasmine. 
Beer bottle path edgings, and brick paving, was revealed 
when one metre of built- up soil was removed. The garden 
is not based on any particular design, but has grown 
according to the needs of the owners, and to the spatial 
limitations imposed by the structures of a working farm — 
outbuildings, stock-yards, and so on. It is quite small, and 
contains flowers such as agapanthus, hollyhock, marigolds, 
lavendar, scabious, and old roses. Useful plants are grown too 
— comfrey and horseradish for the sheep and horses, herbs 
for cooking and seeds to sell, fruit for preserving. A quince 
hedge provides fruit for jam making, and also keeps dust from 
the garden, while stock can be fed on its leaves. 

The soil in the garden is quite good, as it consists of the topsoil 
washed down from the surrounding paddocks during the last 
130 years. Beds are mulched and are watered only by the 


Portrait of Georgiana Molloy entitled “Portrait with Background” by 
A, Hasluck, reproduced by permission from “A Bright and Savage Land” 
by Ann Moyal (1986) 
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rain. Clydesdale horses and Sussex hens provide manure for 
fertilizing the garden. 

The gardens described here had their beginnings in the 
earliest days of settlement. They were all bounded by the 
common problems of poor soil, harsh climate, and a chancy 
water supply. It is fascinating to note the differences in design 
and planting, and to see how owners overcame particular 
problems in creating their own, individual oasis in the dry, 
north-facing hills of Central Victoria. 
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Molloy and Mangles 


by Susan Parsons 


There is a tale of unrequited botanical love which has 
surfaced among historians during the past 40 years. It stems 
from the correspondence between English horticulturist 
Captain James Mangles RN and the collector Georgiana 
Molloy. 

Read just one of the letters in Alexandra Hasluck’s 
“Portrait with Background — A Life of Georgiana Molloy” 
(1955) and you, too, will regard this fair young woman as a 
heroine. 

Born and reared in Cumberland, in England’s Lake 
District, she arrived in Western Australia at the age of 24 as 
the wife of Captain John Molloy. 
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In “Pioneer Women Pioneer Land — Yesterday’s Tall 
Poppies” (1987), Susanna de Vries-Evans refers to Georgiana 
Molloy as sensitive, artistic and romantic, and uses the 
discerning phrase of Canberra historian Professor Manning 
Clark to describe her as “the Madonna of the Bush”. Her 
husband John Molloy was “a handsome man twice her age”, 
the illegitimate son of the Duke of York, brother of King 
George III. 


During May of 1830 the Molloys settled at Augusta on 
the Blackwood River and in a rough tent Georgiana gave 
birth to a daughter who perished within a few days. 

Georgiana had brought with her seeds from home, a light 
rake and a watering pot. She wrote to her sister in England 
in 1832: “I am sitting on the verandah surrounded by my 
little flower garden of British, Cape and Australian flowers 
...the native flowers are all exceedingly small but beautiful 
in colour... many of the shrubs are powerfully sweet, some 
like may, some like bergamote.” 

Canberra’s D.J. and S.G.M. Carr, editors of “People and 
Plants in Australia” (1981),include Georgiana through the 
chapter, by Marnie Bassett from “The Hentys” (1954), 
devoted to “Augusta and Mrs Molloy”. Lady Bassett may have 
rescued Mrs Molloy from obscurity but it was Captain 
Mangles who found her. 

In December 1836 Georgiana received a request from 
Mangles to collect plants and seeds for him. A fellow of the 
Royal Society, he had visited the Swan River from 1829 to 
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1831. Georgiana replied: “I much fear you have bestowed 


your liberality on one whose chief pleasure is her garden, 
but who does not enter the lists of a florist, much less as a 
botanist”” How quickly and enthusiastically she learnt. 

With baby on her knees, Georgiana wrote to Captain 
Manglesin 1838: “After the silent reception my last of March 
1837 met with, I am reluctant again to address you, but... 
I have had two Hortus Siccus and your box ready to dispatch 
ever since last March and in consequence of no vessel being 
in, it has thus been delayed. For the seeds I tremble, lest after 
all my particular care, they should fail”. 

On her rambles through the brilliant surrounding 
wilderness her little children ran “like butterflies from flower 
to flower”. Seeds which Captain Mangles had sent filled her 
own garden with blooms — Lilium candidum, the pink 
gladiolus and oleander from the Cape, Captain Mangles’s 
dark nasturtium, mignonette and geraniums — their colour 
heightened by a warmer sun. 

Georgiana had become an expert botanist and the seeds 
she sent to England bloomed in many public and private 
gardens there. 

Mangles forwarded her specimens and letter to Dr John 
Lindley, Professor of Botany at London University and 
secretary of the Horticultural Society. He referred to Mrs 
Molloy as “really the most charming personage in all South 
Australia.” 

Australia was too harsh for the physically delicate 
Georgiana Molloy. During one illness her “Gardener’s 
Magazine and Transaction of the Horticultural Society” were 


eaten by white ants. She bewailed the loss to Captain Mangles 
and in return he sent a letter and large box of books from 
London, followed by bookshelves to hold them. 

When her husband was away, as District Magistrate, the 
burdens of Georgiana’s responsibilities increased. Her 
neighbour Charles Bussell wrote in a letter to England: “Of 
Mrs Molloy I cannot speak in too high terms. She is perfectly 
lady-like, and yet does not disdain the minutiae of domestic 
economy, an undispensable accomplishment in a settler’s 
wife”. 

In 1839 the Molloy family moved to the Vasse River, 100 
kilometres to the north. Again Georgiana began collecting 
specimens and her daughters, Sabina and Mary, helped 
“their eyes being so much nearer the ground”. She wrote to 
Mangles in August 1840 of these gypsy parties, “I never set 
out that it is not on your account”. Discoveries were made 
of plants that “I had almost panted for” — compelling words 
to any plantsman. 


The Reverend John Wollaston,visiting in 1841 with 
Governor Hutt, noted in his diary that Mrs Molloy was “the 
best informed, the most accomplished, the most elegant, the 
most lady-like woman that ever came into this colony”. 

Georgiana Molloy died in 1843 at the age of 38. Five years 
later, Matthew Hale, then Archdeacon of Adelaide, was 
touring Western Australia and visited the Vasse. He recorded 
that the Molloy family consisted of five daughters who were 
graceful and dignified and strikingly handsome. A few weeks 
later Hale made 17-year-old Sabina Molloy his second wife 
and, with her four sisters, they went to live in Adelaide. 

What of Captain Mangles, the “cultured gentleman of 
wealth and leisure” who had inspired Georgiana with ardour 
and interest for the native plants of Western Australia? He 
scarcely noticed her passing and failed to acknowledge 
Molloy in any publications. 


Ann Moyal refers to Molloy in “A Bright and Savage Land 
— Scientists in Colonial Australia” (1986). In a chapter called 
“The feminine touch”, Moyal says: “It remained for the blunt 
Western Australian botanist James Drummond to secure her 
some immortality. At his request, a scented boronia “as tall 
as the shoulders of a man riding on a horse” was named after 


_ her”. Boronia molloyae has been accepted by the WA 
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Herbarium since 1977 for the earlier named Boronia elatior. 


You will find the name of Mangles linked to many plants. 
Anne Boden in the slim booklet “Floral Emblems of 
Australia” (1985) reports on the most famous, Mangles’ 
kangaroo paw (Anigozanthos manglesii), proclaimed for 
Western Australia in 1960. 


The species was raised by Robert Mangles in his English 
garden and his experiences in growing the plant were 
recorded in letters to his brother, Captain James Mangles, 
in 1839: “I have Anigozanthus (sic) Manglesii shewing for 
flower in the open ground where I put it in April” 


On 28 April 1988 the Dedication Ceremony of the Sir 
Joseph Banks Memorial was held in the Australian National 


Botanic Gardens. (continued on page 255) 
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"| The Denison Sculpture 
Studio-Garden 


The Denison Sculpture Studio-Garden at 97 Denison 
Street, Rozelle, Sydney, is totally concerned with sculpture 
for outdoors, and specialises in works suitable for garden, 
patio, etc. The various works are exhibited in a garden setting, 
with winding paths and ponds on different levels. Later this 
year another studio will be opened to cater for smaller works. 

Some of the artists whose work is currently being exhibited 
are: 


a2 
Joy Hirst — “Lovers” (ciment fondu) 


Maggie Ikin — “Long Head” (limestone) 


David Owen — “Male Torso” 
(limestone) 


David Owen 


David Owen uses life forms, both animal and human, and 
his work has been influenced by his experience working as 
a jackeroo, and later station manager. He works mainly in 
stone and cement fondu, but later plans to enter the more 
lineal expressions of steel and other metals. 


Vesco Totev 


Vesco Totev studied at the Bulgarian Fine Art Academy, 
and later at the then Mackay Academy in New South Wales. 
He was one of twelve sculptors from around the world invited 
in 1987 to sculpt from huge sandstone blocks donated by 
Gosford Quarries, which now form part of a permanent 
exhibition on the banks of the Hawkesbury River at 
Wondabyne, near Gosford. He works in both sandstone and 
marble. 


Joy Hirst 


Joy Hirst studied at RMIT Melbourne and then in Europe. 
During the last two years she has spent all her time developing 
a casting technique for her “ciment fondu”, a French cement 
with a high aluminium content. 
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Richard Hall — “Reptile” 
(sandstone) 


Richard Hall 


Richard Hall works as a professional landscaper. His work 
in sandstone and marble uses both animal and human forms 
and include a marble eagle, a sandstone lizard and tadpole, 
which can be used on the ground or set into a path or patio. 


Maggi Ikin 


Originally based in Melbourne, Maggie Ikin has spent the 
last eight years in Sydney. She has worked in soapstone, 
fibreglass, clay, cement, and at present is working in 
limestone. She opened the Denison Sculpture Studio- 
Garden in 1987, 


Continued from page 253 


Sir George Porter, President of the Royal Society of 
London, and Senator Graham Richardson, Minister for the 
Arts, Sport, Environment, Tourism and Territories, unveiled 
a plaque beneath sculptor Ninon Geier’s bronze head of 
Banks. 

Ann Moyal had suggested this memorial and we met. Talk 
turned to our heroine and she said, “Ah, the lovely 
Georgiana.” 

Think of Molloy and Mangles every time you look at the 
pink-to-red bell-shaped flowers of a tal! boronia or the woolly 
deep red and brilliant green flowers of Mangles’ kangaroo 
paw. , 
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Aroids: Plants of the 
Arum Family 


by Deni Brown: published by 
Century Hutchinson, London: 
approx. $65.00 


reviewed by Alistair Hay 


Aroids compose a group of plants 
enjoying a new ascendancy both in 
botany and in horticulture. The group is 
a large one of some 2,500 species in about 
100 genera. By and large, aroids are 
known in horticulture in two rather 
different and, to many, seemingly 
unrelated categories. Some are grown for 
their ornamental flowering, including 
species or varieties of Anthurium, 
Lysichitum, Spathiphyllum and 
Zantedeschia. Others such _ as 
Dracunculus are grown as repulsive 
curiosities. By contrast most are “non- 
flowering” foliage plants - Alocasia, 
Caladium, Dieffenbachia, Epipremnum, 
Philodendron, Syngonium and many 
others. 

The family (botanically the Araceae) 
is worldwide in natural distribution, 
mostly tropical, though with spectacular 
subtropical, temperate and cool 
temperate representatives. Of all the large 
land masses it is most poorly represented 
in Australia, though there is rich variety 
in neighbouring New Guinea. It is 
remarkable for an almost incredible 
diversity of form, ranging from massive 
cormous plants thrusting solitary tree- 
like dissected leaves directly out of the 
ground, through tree-toppling climbers, 
great colony-forming spiny swamp- 
dwelling plants, to floating and 
submerged water weeds. The family is 
held together by its distinctive 
inflorescences which, while very variable 
in shape and size, conform to a twin 
theme of spadix (a condensed spike of 
flowers) and spathe (a sheet of tissue at 
first protecting, later often displaying, the 
spadix). These two organs, together with 
the (botanically) extraordinary capacity 
to generate both heat and a great variety 
of smells, are variously shaped and 
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juxtaposed to produce some of the most 
bizarre of pollination mechanisms. 
Some, such as the calla lily Zantedeschia 
bear an air of purity (or at any rate 
inexperience), and others are more 
blowzy, a number of sinister mimics ape 
rotting flesh, faeces and fungi, in 
pollination mechanisms involving 
carrion flies, dung beetles and fungus 
gnats. Several species, but principally 
taro - Colocasia esculenta, are edible and 
form important tropical staple crops. 

The author is an English horticultural 
and botanical writer and photographer 
who in a remarkably short time has 
acquired an excellent grasp of this 
difficult group. Her book represents the 
first general account of the aroids in 
English, and accessible English at that. 
It opens with a foreword by Dr Simon 
Mayo, the aroid authority at Kew, for 
whom “aroids. . . are plants that demand 
passion and commitment from their 
lovers”. This is obviously the case with 
the author who has consulted herbaria, 
libraries and botanical gardens in Europe 
and North America and travelled in the 
Tropical Far East in the course of 
preparing the book. 

An opening chapter forms a general 
introduction covering aspects of 
structure, geography and classification, 
followed by a chapter devoted to the 
reproductive mechanisms. Then there 
are five chapters on aroids of different 
habitats, from temperate woodlands 
through swamps, arid lands, tropical 
rainforest undergrowth and_ tropical 
climbers and epiphytes. A chapter is 
given over to the giant cormous and 
tuberous species including the horribly 
wonderful Sumatran carcass-flower 
Amorphophallus titanum. Aroid crop 
plants are discussed at some length, both 
the principal ones and the more obscure. 
The closing chapter deals with the 
sometimes alarming toxic properties of 
many of the species, and their medicinal 
and folk uses. There follow a checklist of 
aroid genera, a selected bibliography, a 
glossary, diagrams of leaf and 
inflorescence shapes, references and an 
index. The book is illustrated throughout 
with colour photographs by the author 
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and pen and ink drawings by David 
Leigh. 

Sometimes quaint (‘the central 
heating plant’), sometimes purple 
(‘changing sex on the forest floor’), often 
witty (Anthurium andreanum ... the 
finest imitation of shiny plastic in the 
natural world’), Ms Brown leads us 
through a fascinating world, collating a 
great deal of information into an 
authoritative “good read”. This is a 
remarkable achievement. Remarkable 
too is her restraint with regard to 
speculative judgements about what 
things are “for” and “why” such and such 
a plant does something, judgements so 
often heaped up over the natural history 
of the unorthodox. But that botanically 
tantalizing and almost invariably 
misunderstood, misapplied and 
misleading term “primitive” does creep 
in, most precariously in relation to 
Australian Gymnostachys (settlers’ flax). 

The photographs are mixed. Some are 
excellent, such as studies of the hairy fly- 
blown inflorescence of the Dead Horse 
Arum Helicodiceros muscivorus, the 
white Eastern Skunk Cabbage growing 
in a reflecting pond, and details of the 
genitalia of Amorphophallus titanum. 
Other photographs, especially ones of 
foliage, seem to have suffered in the 
production of the book, and are too big, 
cut down and crammed in, where they 
could have been reduced and arranged. 
Many are of details and lose impact for 
lack of means to gauge size. More 
photographs of the plants in their natural 
habitats, or of whole mature cultivated 
specimens would have added greatly to 
the illustration of the book. 

For the academically inclined there is 
an extensive bibliography which is 
valuable in itself, though sadly arranged 
only in order of citation chapter by 
chapter. 

“Aroids” is an excellent book which 
should successfully reach anyone 
interested in the cultivation, natural 
history or biology of this commercially, 
horticulturally and _ scientifically 
important plant family. 


Name That Flower 


by Ian Clarke and Helen Lee: 
published by Melbourne University 
Press, 1988: recomended retail price 
$29.95 


reviewed by Brian Morley 


Ian Clarke and Helen Lee have 
produced a useful introduction to the 
identification of flowering plants. This 
joins the works by Davis and Cullen 
(1965) and Jeffrey (1968) which have 
been available and successfully used by 
students and novices for more than 20 
years, but based on northern temperate 
plant goups. 

This new 260 page book has chapters 
which deal with flower structure, 
inflorescence types, reproduction, 
vegetative parts, classification and 
identification methods. The final 
sections then deal with 33 families which 
feature in south eastern Australia, a 
bibliography, glossary and index. The 
text is clearly printed and expressed, the 
colour photographs very good and line 
drawings of good quality on robust paper. 
My copy is soft bound with a laminated 
plastic protective cover. 

There were very few typographical 
errors noticed; Magnolia x soulangeana 
lacking a hybrid sign in the index, the 
name of the synonym of R. eglanteria (R. 
rubiginosa) being used throughout the 
book. On p.12 no mention was made of 
Primulaceae, which might have been 
another helpful example of stamens 
inserted opposite petals. The use of the 
leaf shape term “cuneate” on p.45 is to 
my mind incorrect, that on p.46 is 
correct. No mention of the basic terms 
“xylem” and “phloem” is given in 
explanation of the vascular system on 
p.49, and on the same page while 
“epicormic” is included in the glossary 
on p.223, epicormic buds are not referred 
to. Elsewhere in the glossary, the 
definition of “cultivar” (p.232) does not 
necessarily involve registration; and on 
p.242 the “species” definition is not 
explicit, that for “genus” is better. On 
p.243 one wonders at the inclusion of the 
term “trunk” in the glossary, and 
“contiguous” raised an eyebrow. But 
these are niggling points. 

It is a pity that from p.80 onward, the 


“identification route references” cite the 
seriously out-dated edition 2 of the “Flora 
of South Australia”, and not the radically 
revised edition 4 published in 1986. The 
other concern is that on pp.77-8 for 
example, and elsewhere, there is a waste 
of space in the arrangement of 
illustrations; p. 130 illustrating Euphorbia 
peplus is a more effective integration of 
illustrations. The text layout for family 
commentaries is similarly awkward and 
wastes space; it might otherwise have 
been possible to include additonal 
important families such as 
Haemodoraceae, Restionaceae, 
Myoporaceae, Palmae and make the 
book more continental in scope. Perhaps 
this can be contemplated in the next 
edition. There is surprisingly no detail of 
flower structure and pollination 
mechanism for Stylidium on p.177. These 
criticisms should not discourage the 
reader wishing to obtain an elementary 
introduction to the mysteries of practical 
plant identification; Clarke and Lee are 
to be contratulated. 

References: 

Davis, PR H. & Cullen, J. (1965) “The 
Identification of Flowering Plant 
Families” (Oliver & Boyd; Edinburgh). 

Jeffrey, C. (1968) “An Introduction to 
Plant Taxonomy” (Churchill; London). 


Historic Tasmanian 
Gardens 


by P. Frazer Simons: published by 
Mulini Press, 1988 


reviewed by Fairie Nielsen 


Phil Frazer Simon’s book is not a run 
of the mill coffee table book, far from it. 
It is a working sketch book of gardening 
activities whether they be private 
gardens, hotels, inns, greens, public parks 
and reserves, or small cottages. It is far 
ranging, covering the East Coast, the 
Midlands, Launceston and surrounding 
areas and Hobart and the early 
settlements of that area. It is the sort of 
book which should be carried in the car 
for those interested in discovering the 
historical past of Tasmania in the 
gardening field. It gives the name of the 
house or building, the date in which it 
was built, and the original owner’s name, 
a small pencil sketch, and a brief 
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description of the features which have 
survived. It gives the reader the barest 
glimpse, a reference only in some cases, 
but it does provide a list of where to look 
and a starting point for further research. 

The opening chapters are interesting 
as they contain some information 
regarding the importation, cultivation 
and success and failure rate of the early 
gardeners, lists and notes of what they 
began with and the care they took in the 
protection of these specimens, building 
heated walls in some cases and planting 
windbreaks to protect their introduced 
specimens from a climate they envisaged 
to be a great deal more severe than the 
English and European winters. It is 
apparent that the early settlers planted 
conifers of all sorts and their survival rate 
was high, many of these trees are still 
standing and can be seen in some of the 
older gardens. 

The cover is attractive, based on a 
design from an old table top in the 
author’s possession, the paper and 
printing low key, it has a helpful 
bibliographic section at the back and a 
good index. For those looking for a book 
with superb photographs, glossy paper 
and good description, the type that we 
have come to look for as many books on 
the gardening scene come on the market, 
this is not for you. It is a list of historical 
gardening activities and where they took 
place, a starting point for further 
investigation, and a useful reference as 
to where to look for further information. 


Bamboos of China 


by Wang Dajun & Shen Shao-Jin, 
published by Christopher Helm, 


London, recommended retail price 
$75.00 


reviewed by Roger Spencer 


Australia boasts only two native 
species of bamboo (Bambusa arnhemica 
and B. mooreheadiana; B. forbesi1 is found 
in Papua New Guinea too): not many, 
considering that there are about 1,200 
species in all — but more than Europe 
which is the only continent with none, 
and far fewer than China where the 
ubiquitous bamboos number about 300 
species. 

It was in Victorian times as part of the 


fascination with novel and unusual plants 
that bamboos were introduced to Great 
Britain, the first arriving as late as the 
1820's. Later, in the Edwardian era, there 
was a revival of Chinoiserie and 
Japonaiserie in the garden that saw the 
establishment of many 
“bamboosoleums”. 


It was also in the Victorian era that 
bamboos became popular in Australia, 
although the story of their introduction 
is yet to be told. A revival in interest has 
seen, in 1986, the formation of The 
Bamboo Network of Australia which, in 
1987 reported about 70 species cultivated 
in Australia. 

Unfortunately, the obvious grace and 
elegance of these plants, a feature that 
makes them ideal garden subjects, is 
frequently overlooked bacause of their 
reputation for rampant, highly invasive 
rhizomes. This is a pity because it is still 
not understood by many people that there 
are a whole group of well-behaved, 
moderately-sized, clumping bamboos 
that present no threat to garden or 
environment and they are not all tall, 
tender trespassers. 

“Bamboos of China” is written by two 
of the staff of Shanghai Botanic Garden, 
the Chief Horticulturist and Senior 
Botanist. It contains succinct and 
informative chapters on the place of 
bamboo in Chinese culture, tree and rock 
Penjing (miniature landscaping in a 
container — better known to us by the 
more familiar Japanese word Bonsai), 
bamboo handicrafts, culture and 
propagation, landscape use and control 
of pests and diseases. These chapters 
however, in spite of a generous number 
of Chinese paintings and black and white 
photographs, occupy only about 30 of the 
175 pages; the bulk of the book comprises 
a most impressive account of the 
important native bamboos of China. This 
account is made all the more valuable by 
straightforward keys to identify genera 
and species based on vegetative 
characters (bamboos flower extremely 
erratically). Descriptions are easy to 
understand and sufficiently 
comprehensive to be useful to both the 
layman and professional botanist. There 
are 64 excellent line drawings illustrating 
features of bamboo structure as well as 
individual species, many of which are 
newly described. 

Though most attractively produced, I 
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suspect this book at $75 will only attract 
the specialist. The dust cover claims that 
the book incorporates all the Chinese 
species presently known: this is an 
outstanding achievement and represents 
an extremely valuable contribution to the 
botany of bamboos. 


Victorian Orchids in 
Habitat: an aid to their 
identification 


by Margaret E. Dacy 

recommended retail price $37 plus 
$2.50 postage; 

available direct from Mrs. M. E. Dacy, 
7 Bolton Street, Box Hill, Victoria 
3128 


reviewed by Jo-ann C. Burke. 


Over the past 20 years or so, Margaret 
Dacy has photographed and studied 
Victorian orchids in situ with an interest 
that became a magnificent obsession. 
This guide is the result of that obsession. 

Although over the years several 
illustrated bookson Victoria’s 
Orchidaceae have been published, none 
has been comprehensive. The book 
under review ably fulfills the need that 
has existed for a guide encompassing the 
whole of Victoria. It covers virtually all 
species found in the state, and thus 
becomes an important contribution to 
orchid literature. 

Printed throughout on good quality 
glossy paper, this quarto size limp-cover 
book with sewn pages has a foreword by 
Dr. J. H. Willis, former Assistant 
Government Botanist of the National 
Herbarium, Melbourne. 

Margaret Dacy introduces the reader 
to the orchid family by way of a section 
about orchids in general, the plants’ 
characteristics, the orchid flower and its 
parts, and the life history of a flowering 
plant. 

Included in its 197 interest-packed 
pages are 40 pages of illustrations 
containing many diagrams drawn to 
scale,and 290 colour photographs of 
Victorian orchids showing habitat, 
inflorescence, and close-ups of 
individual blooms. One of the things that 
greatly enhances the photographs is that 
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the captions note the various locations, 
and respective months of the year when 
plants/blooms were photographed. 
Bushwalker and hobbyist alike will 
therefore have a guide as to the optimum 
time of flowering. 

Although Victoria’s orchids are 
mainly terrestrial (growing in or on the 
ground), of the approximate 1000- 
member world-wide Dendrobium genus, 
the mostly-lithophytic (growing on rocks) 
Dendrobiums speciosum and D. striolatum 
haven’t been overlooked 

in this work. Nor have the epiphytic 
(growing on other plants but 

non-parasitic) Sarcochilus species, S. 
falcatus and S. australis, and the perhaps 
lesser-known Plectorrhiza tridentata. 

Text contains a close attention to detail 
of plant characteristics, which should 
readily provide for positive identification 
of the particular orchid under scrutiny. 
Descriptions are precise and accurate, in 
language that can be easily understood 
by the layperson orchid grower/lover as 
well as the botanist. 

Sometimes a book such as this 
concentrates too much on technical 
language, which can be daunting to a 
hobbyist, leading to a consequent loss of 
interest in the book. If required, the 
excellent glossary at the end of the book 
provides clear explanations of any terms 
which may be unfamiliar to the reader. 

There is also a Key to Orchid Genera 
in Victoria, a Classification of Victorian 
Orchids, an Index of Scientific Names, 
and most importantly an Index of 
Common Names. 


Although familiar with most common 
and scientific names IJ was interested to 
learn that the orchid I know as Prerostylis 
muitchellit, now Pterostylis setifera has the 
common name of Sikh’s Whiskers. When 
one views the picture of the whiskery 
labellum the common name is 
immediately apparent! 

As well as being an excellent and 
valuable guide to the orchids of Victoria, 
Margaret Dacy’s labour of love will also 
serve to make any walk in the bush much 
more of an adventure and tour of 
discovery, with orchids to be found 
almost everywhere; Frankston to Wilson’s 
Promontory, South Belgrave to Steiglitz. 
(Take note that one looks, but does not 
remove any of these protected plants!) 

One small criticism (if indeed it can 
be called a criticism) in an overall first 


class book, would be to ensure that in any 
subsequent reprints note be made of first 
publishing details. This has obviously 
been inadvertently omitted from this first 
edition. 


Gordon in the Garden 


by Richard Gordon; illustrated by 
Geoffrey Dickinson; published by 
Harrap, 1987 


reviewed by Tim North 


Richard Gordon will be better known 
to most people as a writer rather than as 
a gardener, in particular for his “Doctor 
in the House” series. He is a reluctant, 
but observant, gardener, gardening to 
him being “the struggle of man’s 
ingenuity against overwhelming nature”, 
and in this he likens it to medicine, of 
which he is no doubt a much more 
accomplished practitioner. 

But he is also very funny and there are 
some hilarious passages in this book, like 
his fateful encounter with the Fair Maids 
of Kent. He has some trenchant 
comments on the average suburban 
garden — he lives in Bromley which 
nominally is in Kent but now almost 
engulfed by the sprawl that is Outer 
London. The suburban householder, he 
says, “easily redirects his elegant 
ingenuity in channeling the family cash 
flow to manipulating the constricted 
space of his garden” for which there are 
so many things to be had, “like a TV 
satellite dish and a treeless hammock”. 

The book ends with a diary entitled “The 
Complete Gardener”, because he says his 
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experience has shown that a garden can 
flourish on a simpler monthly 
programme than that found in most 
gardening books”. So in May the lawn 
gets its first mow “because you’ve been 
trying to start the mower since March‘; 
in June, with Test Matches, Wimbledon 
and Ascot, why waste any time in the 
garden ? September is “a sad month, the 
mellow fruitfulness always has maggots”. 
Good bedtime reading. 


The Glory of the 
Garden VA 


Available from RHS Enterprises Ltd., 
Dept. P, RHS Gardens, Wisley, 
Woking, Surrey. GU23 6QB England: 
approx. $25.00 incl. postage and 
packing 


reviewed by Diana Pockley 


This book is the reprint in hardcover 
of the splendid catalogue produced for 
the loan exhibition staged in London by 
Sotheby’s in association with the Royal 
Horticultural Society in 1987, 

The exhibits are superbly 
photographed, mainly in colour and 
arranged in historical sequence starting 
with illuminated manuscripts of the 16th 
century and continuing on to the present 
century. 

Anthony Huxley in his Introduction 
says..’Gardening is after all an art as well 
as a craft, and from early times has made 
its mark alongside its closest partner 
architecture, in company with sculpture, 
painting, music and literature. One can 
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say that gardening is the living expression 
of other arts, and equally that the 
combination of all is a mirror of the time 
and patterns of behaviour. To coin an 
aphorism, one might say that all culture 
stems from horticulture?” We can see this 
theory in this book as the many artifacts 
are so beautifully decorated with all 
manner of fruit, plants and flowers and 
come from the skilled hands of artists and 
craftsmen throughout the ages. There are 
pottery and ceramics of every kind, tiles, 
wood and stone carvings, leatherware, 
silver, jewellery, embroidery and textiles, 
furniture etc. etc., the list is endless. As 
well as these are the designs and plans of 
Capability Brown and Humphry Repton 
as well as lovely pictures of the Garden 
itself. Also there are the portraits and 
photographs of early and modern 
gardeners and botanists whose writing 
and advice effect our own garden efforts 
and the likenesses of the intrepid plant 
hunters who brought back from distant 
lands many of the plants growing in our 
gardens. Gardeners’ tools are amongst 
the exhibits. An early earthenware 

Thumb Pot for watering from the 
15th/16th century catches the eye and a 
later Aphis Brush, like a pair of tongs 
with soft brushes at the ends to be pressed 
together on the infested branch and 
drawn along the shoot taking the aphis 
with them. Some of the practical tools I 
would like to have in my gardening trug 
today. I do recommend this book to those 
interested in garden history as it can only 
reward them and give real delight. As the 
President of the* Royal Horticultural 
Society ends his Foreword by quoting 
Kipling..?’*the Glory of the Garden lies in 
more than meets the-eye”. 


Personally escorted by Peter Armstrong 
graduate of Waseda University Tokyo. 


Tour visits Tokyo-Hakone-Kirigamine-Matsumoto- 
Tsumago-Takayama-Ogimachi-Kanazawa-Kyoto- 


MOTEL* COUNTRY GRILL 
When in the Highlands 
Rest, Dine or have Tea with us in 
our Country GARDEN Setting 
Open Every Day 
KANGALOON ROAD, BOWRAL 2576 
TELEPHONE (048) 612300 FACSIMILE (048) 612328 


Okayama-Takamatsu-Osaka and includes some of 
the most famous gardens in Japan plus historic 
buildings of architectural significance. 


@ Sachi Tours 


12th FI., 49 York St., Sydney, 
N.S.W. 2000. Phone (02) 29 7832. Lic.2TA001939. 
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Gong 


Letters 


Dear Sir, 

I was distressed to see a request for Clematis vitalba from 
a reader in Tasmania, published in your April/May journal. 

We in New Zealand are having grave problems with this 
rampant climber which is proving not only terrifyingly 
difficult to eradicate but also a choking danger to large areas 
of mature trees. 

This year our Department of Conservation, for its annual 
Arbor Day observation, has put aside the traditional tree 
planting programme, and is instituting a nationwide C. 
vitalba eradication scheme with the use of schoolchildren 
and other environmental groups. Education of the young with 
regard to this smothering menace will then hopefully be 
combined with the control programme. 

My concern for your reader’s request takes into account 


her location, Tasmania, which in many ways has a close 
S|! THE LING 


Thursday September 22 — Sunday 25. 


Combining the week-long annual show of the 
ORCHID SOCIETY OF NSW 


September 18 — September 25 


A marquee entirely filled with marvellous orchids 


Other marquees with lavish displays of plants 
in The Domain near The Art Gallery. 
Free guided spring walks 
Meet the Experts — your plant queries answered 


Music, refreshments, plant stalls 
Exhibition in the Visitor Centre 


The Gardens Shop for books, posters, 
gifts galore 


Admission $3.00 — Children $1.00 


Royal Botanic Gardens, Sydney 
(02) 231 8111/125 
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affinity to the New Zealand climate and vegetation. For your 
information I enclose one of our publications on this weed. 
Yours faithfully, 
Jocelyn Bell (Mrs); Wanganui, New Zealand. 


Dear Mr North, 

My immediate response to your editorial of June 1988 was 
to realise that our national emblem would have to be a gum 
tree. Right across Australia eucalypts are recognised as a 
genus in spite of hundreds of species, and they are recognised 
even by quite young children. The floral parts of the genus 
have inspired many artists. Perhaps our national emblem 
could be based on the flowers or fruits of the coolibah — 
because of its association with one of Australia’s best known 
songs — or the red river gum — because of its distribution 
across Australia and its ecological importance. 

I enjoy reading your journal very much, 

Yours sincerely, 

Helen Bryant, Drummoyne, N.S.W. 
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Milton Park 


Gardens Open — Tulip Time 1988 
24th September to 3rd October 


Accommodation still available in Hotel and for 
families or small private groups in 3- and 5-bedroom 
Country Houses. 


Midweek Luncheon at Hotel $30.00 


Admission: $4 adults, $2 coaches and groups 


MILTON PARK COUNTRY HOUSE HOTEL 
Horderns Road, Bowral, NSW. 2576. 


Telephone: (048) 61 1522 
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Woodlands Homestead 


by Andrew Govanstone 


Lying on Melbourne’s north western doorstep is a little 
known historic homestead and garden. “Woodlands” 
homestead, 20 kilometres from the heart of the city is a feature 
of Gill¢brand Hill Regional Park. Managed by the 
Department of Conservation Forests and Lands, the 
homestead and garden are undergoing a steady resurrection, 
and when the ongoing restoration of the house and garden 
are complete, an accurate 1920’s exterior will provide the 
setting for an architectural museum. Details of Woodland’s 
prefabricated structure, and the history of the property’s 
several notable owners will be displayed. 

The homestead itself was brought to Australia from 
England late in 1842 by William Pomeroy Greene. Greene, 
accompanied by his wife Anne, seven children, and domestic 
staff including a governess, butler, carpenter, two grooms, 
a gardener, a “useful boy”, and others, arrived at the Port 
Phillip settlement aboard the barque “Sarah” hired 
especially for the trip. By June 1843 the Greene entourage 
were settled into the five roomed kit house that had travelled 
12,000 miles with them from London. The new settlers 
worked quickly to provide themselves with the necessities of 
life. Besides carving paddocks and stockyards out of the bush, 
crops, grapevines, fruit trees, and vegetable gardens were 
planted. In February 1844 the Greenes were eating their own 
melons, and hoped in the following year to have grapes and 
soon be making their own claret. By 1846 a courtyard 
exhibited magnolias and pomegranates. the marble paved 
verandahs were covered with creepers. Today, the only 
surviving horticultural links with the Greene period of 
ownership are three Magnolia grandiflora in the courtyard. 
Now over 140 years old, they are listed on Victoria’s 
Significant Trees Register, and are among the oldest exotic 
trees in the state. 

Photographs taken in May 1890 reveal a developing 
canopy of conifers. Two Norfolk Island Pines (Araucaria 
heterophylla) trees are easily recognizable, as is a Pinus radiata 
in the foregraound. The size of the conifers suggest they were 
probably planted five to ten years earlier, around 1880. At 
that time Woodlands was owned by Charles Fisher, a noted 
pastoralist and horse racing patron. At this time the garden 
at Woodlands was changed to accommodate the leisurely 
pursuits of Fisher, and to provide an image of grandeur to 


the location. The trees that were planted included Moreton 
Bay Figs (Ficus macrophylla) a mixture of Pines (Pinus 
halepensis, P pinea, and P. radiata), Araucarias (A. 
heterophylla and A. bidwilli) and a Kurrajong (Brachychiton 
populneum). Now beginning to show signs of age, these trees 
form the structural canopy of the garden. Several specimens 
have died, and a replacement programme is underway where 
appropriate. 

After several ownership changes, Woodlands became the 
Melbourne base for Ben and Cowra Chaffey in 1917 Ben’s 
father and uncle, George and William, are widely 
remembered as the irrigators of Mildura and Renmark. Ben 
made extensive alterations to Woodlands. The roof gables 
were extended to cover the verandah and its new granite 
pillars, and a new front entry porch and projecting picture 
window on the southern side were added. Supposedly 
employing three gardeners, Ben used his knowledge of 
irrigation to convert the garden into an oasis. Green lawns 
carpeted the environs, whilst standard roses lined pathways 
and climbing roses covered archways. High hedges protected 
the garden from the almost continual winds that blow hot 
in summer and icy-cold in winter. Reflecting the fashions 
of the day Chaffey planted a palm (Butia capitata) outside 
his dining room window, and had a lawn tennis-court built 
for his daughter. In a touch of nostalgia he had a Murray 
River Pine (Callitris columellarts) planted to remind him of 


' Mildura, his father’s creation. 
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A circular gravel driveway took visitors to the front door. 
Within the centre of the drive grew the annuals and 
perennials most popular at the time. Again, standard roses 
delineated lawn from garden bed. Native Daphne 
(Pittosporum undulatum), a Wonga Wonga Vine (Pandorea 
pandorana) trailing over an archway, and a Silky Oak 
(Grevillea robusta) also survive from this time, alluding to 
an appreciation of Australia’s own botanical offerings. 

Following Ben’s death in 1936 Woodlands was again sold. 
‘Two years later it was purchased by Frank Mitchell. Three 
generations of Mitchells resided at the homestead, but no 
real alterations were made to the garden. Following a lengthy 
period when the house was unoccupied, much of the garden 
was lost. Grazing stock and lack of water paid a heavy toll 
on any plants requiring regular maintenance. 


Woodlands about 1860. Patrick Smith, 
the butler, is on the verandah 


The garden between 1920 and 1930. Roses and annuals predominate 


Woodlands garden in disrepair, 
after years of neglect 
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Following State Government aquisition of the property 
in 1981, the process of restoring the unique house, and 
recreating the garden to its 1920 appearance has been carried 
out using photographic evidence. As with all garden 
recreation/restoration projects, dilemmas must be faced. For 
example, where trees and shrubs were planted during the 
1960s; should they be removed? Do they have a legitimate 
place in the evolution of the garden? A dilemma particular 
to Woodlands is the use of plants known to have grown in 
the garden, but now known to create environmental problems 
in native bushland. Gellibrand Hill Park, outside of the 
homestead environs, is predominantly regenerating 
bushland. Boxthorn hedgeing (Lyciun ferossimum), Prickly 
Pear (Opuntia sp.) and Pittosporum undulatum are three such 
plants that spring instantly to mind. 

The Wood Research division of the C.S.I.R.O. has 
provided an invaluable service by analysing wood from 
stumps and roots located below ground level. Eucalyptus 
ficifolia, Cupressus macrocarpa, and a species of Melaleuca 
have been verified (probably from Chaffey’s ownership). 
Should these be replanted? 

Availability of plant material is only a problem where 
standard roses are concerned. Whilst Australia is currently 
undergoing a surge of interest in “old fashioned roses”, which 
has brought many early varieties back onto the market, there 
seems to be a dearth of rose varieties popular in the 1920s. 
This period is both too late for the blooms developed during 
Queen Victoria’s reign, and too early for Alister Clark and 
the later hybridisers. From the 19th edition of FH. 
Brunning’s “Australian Gardener” we know that the twelve 
leading roses in the “Argus” plebiscite of July 1920 were; 
Madame Abel Chatenay (1895), Frau Karl Druschki (1901), 
Miss Marion Manifold, Lyon Rose, Madame Edouard Heriot, 
Mrs Herbert Stevens (1910), General Macarthur (1905), 
Chateau de Clos Vougeot, Belle Siebrecht, Red Letter Day, 
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Bearded iris contrast with English marigolds at the entrance 
to Woodlands 


Roses blooming in the round-about garden. Bedding begonias 
and scabious flower around them 


Lady Hillingdon (1910) and White Maman Cochet (1895). 
It seems impossible to find any of these varieties budded onto 
standard stocks. If any readers have any of these roses in their 
gardens I would be pleased to hear from them. 

Research into Woodlands’ history continues. We are eager 
to learn more about the property. If you have any information, 
or photographs, please contact Gellibrand Hill Park, on (03) 
307 1164. 


Grevillea gillvrayii (photo P. Abell) 


Plant Collecting 
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Above: Xanthostemon aurianticum (photo P. Abell) 
Below. Bikkia macrophylla (photo PR. Abell) 
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Nepenthes viellardii (photo A. Watt) 


New Caledonia, one of Australia’s closest neighbours, is 
much in the news at present, as politics rears its ugly head. 
Asan island of French sophistication and beautiful beaches, 
it has been a magnet for tourists. However, there is another 
aspect for plantsmen and botanists, for this little speck of 
land is in fact a tiny relic of the ancient super-continent of 
Gondwana, with a relic flora which is both fascinating and 
beautiful. It has coconuts and hibiscus, but there are also 13 
species of Araucarias, whose ancient ancestors shaded the 
dinosaurs. Forming part of the evidence for the existence of 
Gondwana, Araucarias (or Monkey Puzzle trees) are native 
today to Australia, New Guinea, New Caledonia and South 


America. Similarly, there are marvellous shrubs of Cunonia 
species with the only other Cunonia being found in South 
Africa (Cunonia capensis). There are Dacrydiums, relatives 
of our own Huon Pine and New Zealand’s Rimu. New 
Caledonia has much more. In its small area, much the same 
size as Tasmania, it has some 3,000 species of plants, growing 
at altitudes up to 2,000 metres. Here we have a destination 
only four hours flying time from Australia, an island offering 
the possibility of horticultural potential — a country where 
it would still be possible to go plant-hunting for “new species” 
as did the Kingdon-Wards and George Forrests in the earlier 
years of this century. 

The botanical story of New Caledonia goes back a long 
way, back to when it was attached somewhere along the east 
coast of Australia, which was then part of Gondwana. During 
that period, the flora developed to include most of the basic 
southern hemisphere families and genera — Araucarias, 
Dacrydiums and Podocarps in the Coniferae and ancient 
broadleaves such as Ilex, Proteaceae, Cunonaceae, 
Winteraceae and the Southern Beech, Nothofagus — (this 
latter genus now found from New Caledonia to Tierra del 
Fuego). 

Sometime, probably about 150 million years ago, New 
Caledonia sailed off into the Pacific Ocean, carrying its cargo 
of ancient plants. In a similar way to which Australia kept 
its marsupials, so our neighbour kept its plants, despite the 
vicissitudes of massive volcanic activity. 

Today we could perhaps surmise that the present New 
Caledonian flora reflects that of Australia in the early 
Tertiary period, a possibility somewhat supported by the fossil 
plant beds at Anglesea in Southern Victoria. Indeed, where 
I live in the Otway Ranges we have Nothofagus and 
Tasmanian species which could have been like New 
Caledonia was 35 million years ago. One feature we still have 
left is the rainfall! 

My own particular fascination with New Caledonia was 
its rare and unique conifers, some 44 species, more than 
Australia has. In late 1986, Bob Cherry (also a member of 
the Australian Conifer Society) and I planned a plant- 
collecting trip for early 1987, Subsequently our plans raised 
much interest in botanical institutions, and eventually we 
organised an expedition which included Karen Wilson and 
Peter Abell from the Royal Botanic Gardens, Sydney, and 
Dr Bob Chinnock, a fern specialist from the Botanic Garden 
of Adelaide. 

The flight to our destination was quick and pleasant, but 
as we prepared for landing, I clearly remember thinking how 
steep-sided and high the mountains were — and we had to 
climb them! However, only two weeks later, we were to leave 
with a collection of beautiful plants, mainly as seeds and 
cuttings. 

Our initial day on the island was spent making the 
necessary “official” contacts with the Forestry authorities in 
Noumea. We were subsequently given much valuable 
assistance by Messieurs Bernard Suprin and Loic Cremiere 
of C.T.ET. Their guidance to the locations of many rare 
plants saved much time during our short stay. 
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Our first day in the field was to an area easily accessible 
from Noumea, along the sealed road to Yate, and then to the 
Chute Madeleine. This also happens to be perhaps the most 
interesting area from a botanical point of view. From this 
main road we saw and collected seeds and cuttings of the 
New Caledonian pitcher plant, Nepenthes viellardii, 
Grevilleas exul and gillurayit, Dacrydium araucarroides, the 
flat-topped Agathis ovata and Cunonia purpurea, all plants 
with close relatives in Australia. Horticulturally, the most 
exciting collections for warm temperate/sub-tropical 
gardeners were Bikkia macrophylla and Dubouzetia confusa. 
These two species alone illustrate the great wealth of 
wonderful plants on the island. Off the main road, a dirt track 
leads to a beautiful area around the Chute Madeleine on the 
edge of the Plaine des Lacs. Here one could swim in the 
clear warm water, and at the same time look at some of the 
rarest conifers in the world. These include the lycopodium- 
like Dacrydium guillauminii which only grows in the water 
of this one river, and Neocallitropsis panchert, a candelabra- 
like equivalent of our Australian Callitris species. Our 
collections into Australia of these species alone would have 
justified the expedition. During the next fortnight we 
returned several times to this area, and on each trip 
something new and interesting was found. 

Another area close to Noumea and worth a visit is the 
Riviere Bleue Forest Park. Here we were able to explore easily 
the rain forest along the river. Magnificent trees of Nothofagus 
codonandra (aclose relative of our Antarctic Beech) and 
Agathis lanceolata were seen. Our collecting bags for this day 
included the rare conifers Acmopyle pancheri and Libocedrus 
yateensts plus a superb Geissios species with huge leaves and 
red flowers a foot long. 

The Montagne des Sources is a high plateau area inland 
from the capital, and although a reserve is usually 
inaccessible by vehicles, our friends from C.T.ET. helped 
us out by taking us in a couple of 4-wheel drive vehicles. The 
track up was most definitely “hairy”, followed by a very 
strenuous three and a half hours walk up to 1,000 metres. 
The exciting find this day was Xeronema mooret, a lily with 
a bright red bottle-brush flower; the only other species of 


. Xeronema grows on an isolated island off New Zealand. 
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Eventually it should be propagated as a most interesting rock- 
garden plant for the east coast. We were also able to collect 
the higher altitude Araucaria species A. humboldtensis and 
A. muelleri, the latter in particular is a very spectacular tree 
with the distinct candelabra appearance typical of so many 
New Caledonian plants. On the road from Tontouta airport 
to Noumea one passes over the flanks of a very high, steep 
mountain, Mt. Mou. The slopes are scrub, but along a short 
summit ridge Araucarias emerge from a dense rainforest. 
This trip was thought to be a pleasant Sunday walk with a 
1,000 metre climb! This was bad enough, but a slight left 
turn instead of a right one took us on to the wrong ridge. 
Five and a half hours later the top was reached, into a 
beautiful elfin moss forest, twisted Nothofagus covered with 
epiphytes and emergent Araucarias. The trip down only took 
one and one quarter hours! 


oes 


Basically the previous descriptions are short notes on the 
main areas visited and should be a good guide to anyone 
visiting New Caledonia looking for gymnosperms. 

In addition to the conifers, the expedition also collected 
about another 200 species including ferns. Many of the plants 
had very obvious horticultural potential for sub-tropical to 
temperate areas, depending on the altitude of collection. A 
list is given with this article of my collection which basically 
covers the conifer materials collected as seeds, or as plant 
material (still in quarantine). At this stage several of the 
‘species collected are available, particularly the Araucarias, 
and anyone interested in obtaining some of these rare plants 
can contact the writer on (052) 37.3263. 

In conclusion, I would like to give thanks to those who 
took part in the expedition, and to Messieurs Cremiere, 
Cherrier, Asais and Suprin in Noumea for their indispensible 


assistance. 
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Material collected in New Caledonia, March 15-29th 
1987, by Alistair Watt. 

Key: C = cuttings; P = plants; S = seeds; Sp = specimen 
only. : 


No. mat- alt. 
AW erial 
501/87  Litsea sp. C 200m ‘Pic du Pins 
reserve 
502/87  Scaevola C 200m Pic du Pins 
montana reserve 
503/87  Nothofagus P 200m ‘Pic du Pins 
aequliateralis reserve 
504/87 Dacrydium P 200m Pic du Pins 
araucaroides reserve 
505/87  Exocarpus Sp 220m _ Road to Chute 
neocallidonica 
Madeleine 
506/87 Dacrydium C/P 220m _ Road to Chute 
araucaroides Madeleine 
507/87 Decussocarpus AY ay, C/ 230m ~~ Chute 
minor Madeleine 
508/87  Dacrydium é /P 230m Chute 
guillauminit Madeleine 
509/87 Neocallitropsis C/P 230m Chute 
pancheri Madeleine 
510/87 Podocarpus C 230m Chute 
novae- Madeleine 
- caledoniae 
511/87  Agathis ovata P 250m Road to Chute 
Madeleine 
512/87 Nepenthes P 250m Road to Chute 
vieillardit Madeleine 
araucaroides 


513/87 


514/87 


515/87 
516/87 


517/87 
518/87 
519/87 
520/87 
521/87 
522/87 
523/87 
524/87 
525/87 
526/87 
527/87 
528/87 


529/87 


530/87 


531/87 


532/87 


533/87 


534/87 
535/87 
536/87 
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Acmopyle 
pancheri 


Cc 


Decussocarpus C 


comptonii 


Nothofagus 
codonandra 


Libocedrus 
yateensis 


Acmopyle 
pancheri 
Falcatifolium 
taxoides 
Decussocarpus 
comptonii 
Agathis ovata 


Podocarpus 
sylvestris 
Araucaria 
bernieri 
Dacrycarpus 
vieillardit 
Cunonaceae 


Agathis 
lanceolata 
Dacrydium 
araucaroides 
Weinmannia 
Sp. 
Araucaria 
muelleri 


Nothofagus 
codonandra 


Araucaria 
humboldtensis 


Podocarpus 
gnidioides 


Podocarpus 
decumbens 
Libocedrus 
austro- 
caledonica 


Callitris 
neocaledonica 
Falcatifolium 
taxoides 


C/P 


Decussocarpus P/C 


comptonii 


180m 


160m 


160m 


180m 


300m 
300m 
300m 
250m 
300m 
160m 
160m 
160m 
180m 
250m 
160m 


850m 


850m 


950m 


900m 


950m 


950m 


950m 
950m 
950m 


Riviere Bleue 
road, near 
giant Kauri 
“ 


Riviere Bleue 
huts 


Mois de Mais 
Mois de Mais 
Mots de Mais 


Track to Mois 
de Mats 
Mois de Mais 


Riviere Bleue 
road 

Riviere Bleue 
road 

Riviere Bleue 
road 

Riviere Bleue 
road 

Mots de Mais 
track 

Riviere Bleue 
road 

Track, 
Montagne des 
Sources 
Track, 
Montagne des 
Sources 
Track, 
Montagne des 
Sources 
Track, 
Montagne des 
Sources 
Montagne des 
Sources 
Montagne des 
Sources 


Montagne des 
Sources 
Montagne des 
Sources 
Montagne des 
Sources 


Gorden, 


537/87 


Prumnopitys C 950m Montagne des 565/87 Orchidsp.6 P 850m _ Track to Table 
ferruginoides Sources Unio 
538/87  Araucaria P 10m Road east of 566/87 Orchidsp.7 P 850m — Track to Table 
luxurians Plum Unio 
539/87 Decussocarpus P/C 1150m Summit of Mt. 567/87 Orchidsp.8 P 850m Track to Table 
comptonii Mou Unio 
540/87  Podocarpus C 1150m Summit of Mt. 568/87  Araucaria P 20m Mt. Dore, 
longefoliolatus Mou coluninaris Cultivated 
541/87 Acmopyle P/C 1150m Summit of Mt. 569/87  Araucaria P Forest nursery 
pancheri Mou subulata 
542/87 Prumnopitys C 1150m_ = Summit of Mt. 570/87 — Agathis ip Forest nursery, 
Serruginoides Mou 4 montana Mt. Panie 
543/87 Araucaria P 1150m_ — Summit of Mt. 571/87 Agathis moore P Forest nursery 
laubenfelsii Mou 572/87 Araucaria S Seed bank S/ 
544/87  Falcatifolium C 1150m Summit of Mt. nemorosa 86 Ll 
taxotdes Mou 573/87 Araucaria S Seed bank S/ 
545/87 Dacrydium  C- 1150m Summit of Mt. rulet 86 15 
lycopodioides Mou 574/87 Araucaria S Seed bank S/ 
546/87 Acacia spirobis Sp 10m Coast Mt. Dore biramulata 86 19 
547/87 Melaleuca S 10m Coast Mt. Dore 575/87  Araucaria S Seed bank S/ 
quinquenervia laubenfelsti 86 22 
548/87  Austrotaxus C/P 900m Track to Table 576/87 Araucaria S Seed bank S/ 
spicata Unio montana 86 21 
549/87  Scaevolasp. S 1000m Summit Table 577/87 Araucaria S Seed bank S/ 
Unio subulata 86 20b 
550/87  Dracophyllum P 1000m Summit Table 578/87 Araucaria iS Seed bank S/ 
Sp. Unio luxurians 86 13 
551/87 Stenocarpus sp.P/C 1000m Summit Table 579/87 Araucaria S Seed bank S/ 
Unio muelleri 86 23 
552/87 Orchidsp.1 P 1000m Summit Table 
Unio 
553/87 Weinmannia C 1000m Summit Table THE AUSTRALIAN || an 
Sp. Unio iden 
554/87 Fen ae C 1000m Summit Table 
erruginoides Unio 
555/87  Elatostema sp? C 950m Moss forest, Mju 
Table Unio 
556/87  Metrosideros P/C 1000m Summit Table 
spe Unio 5 
557/87  Cyatheasp. P 850m Track to Table 
in The Ideal Gift 
558/87  Psychotria sp? S/C 1000m Summit Table 
Unio ; 
559/87 Shrubsp. CG  1000m Summit Table For the garden enthusiast why 
Ware not give a gift subscription? 
560/87 Cunonaceae C 1000m Summit Table Send your card to us, or we will 
Unio 
enclose a card for you. 
561/87 Orchidsp.2 P 950m Te to Table Wan lRcomimenconvitnathe 
562/87 Orchidsp.3 P 850m _ Track to Table next issue! 
Unio ij 
563/87 Orchid sp.4 P 850m Track to Table (Just tillin the yellowstorm:) 
Unio PO. Box 588, Bowral, N.S.W, 2576 
564/87 Orchidsp.5 P 850m rae to Table Telephone: (048) 61 1884 
nio 
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Dame Elisabeth Murdoch, 
D.B.E. 

Mrs J.E. Mitchell 

Mr Tim North 

P.O. Box 588, Bowral, N.S.W. 
2576 

Mr Michael Bligh 

Pejar Park, Woodhouselee, 
N.S.W. 2580 

All correspondence should be addressed to the 
Secretary 


Annual Conference 1988 


‘Open to View — Historic Gardens and the Public’: 
a note from the Organizing Committee 


Patron: 


Chairman: 
Secretary: 


Treasurer: 


Who is John Sales ? 


He is the senior gardens adviser to the National Trust in 
England and Wales. He makes management decisions about 
historic gardens like Hidcote, Stourhead and Sissinghurst. 
He will be in Melbourne as keynote speaker and guest of 
honour at our Conference. We are very lucky to have him. 


Which gardens will we see ? 


In the city, Rippon Lea, the Royal Botanic Gardens, the 
grounds of the University of Melbourne including the System 
Garden, and Government House. 

At Bulla, Woodlands and Glenara. 

At Mount Macedon (on the optional fourth day), Alton, 
Durrol, Dreamthorpe, and Bolobek. 


Why have you chosen these gardens ? We have seen 
them all before ! 


Because we want to encourage conference delegates to 
look at them afresh, to find new ways to enjoy them, to learn 
how best to manage them in a part of Australia where garden 
visiting is becoming extraordinarily popular. These gardens, 
the public ones at least, will be increasingly heavily used in 
years to come. They are a community responsibility, and an 
informed community is one way to safeguard them. Most of 
the lessons we learn in the public gardens will apply also to 
private gardens which open to the public. 


Will there be lectures and garden notes ? 


The “talk” component of the conference will be much 
more extensive than in the past. Speakers will be John Sales, 
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Dr John Foster, Paul Fox and Peter Watts. Others include 
Jan Schapper, James Hitchmough, John Taylor and Howard 
Tanner. There will be an opportunity to hear members’ 
views, particularly at the Annual General Meeting, to which 
all members are invited. Extensive notes will be prepared on 
all gardens and circulated well in advance. At some gardens 
there will be short talks to explain more about what we will 
see. 


Will I be able to get in ? I have missed out before. 


This conference will cater for greater numbers than in 
the past. It will be based at the University of Melbourne with 
accommodation at halls of residence, in nearby motels or in 
private billets. 


State News 


Victoria 


Future events include a visit to Victorian Schools Nursery 
in Glen Waverley on 10th September, where we will inspect 
the grounds and listen to “Age” columnist Sarah Guest talk 
about seed sowing; and on llth October a visit to the 
University of Melbourne to see an exhibition of rare books 
about antipodean flora at the Baillieu Library, then a 
collection of Joseph Banks’ botanical prints at the Gryphon 
Gallery. 

Past events were, in April, Professor George Seddon’s 
landscape trip to western Victoria which was a huge success, 
with sixty-nine members travelling to Hamilton by car or 
plane. We inspected two farming properties whose owners 
showed us how proper tree planting and landscaping 
practices help combat soil salinity problems and improve 
yields. We then visited Murndal at Merlino, to admire its 
superb historic landscape. Our thanks to George for a 
wonderful day. 

In May Michael Looker gave a fascinating talk on the 
ornamental plant collections committee which was attended 
by forty members. As well, he showed specimens of foliage 
plants which are no longer generally available to gardeners 
(although some can be seen growing in the herbaceous border 
at the Royal Botanic Gardens). 


Tasmania 


Many members complained that they were unable to 
attend the 1987 Annual Conference in Bowral due to the 
limit on numbers. A special three day trip has therefore been 
arranged immediately prior to this year’s Annual Conference 
in Melbourne, and will run from 15th to 17th November. 


Cues 


Details are available from Mrs Jenny Prevost on (003) 
98.6252. 

The Launceston Horticultural Society is celebrating its 
150th Anniversary on 23rd, 24th and 25th September with 
a spectacular flower show and floral display in the Albert 
Hall and City Park. The Tasmanian Branch of the A.G.H.S. 
will stage a display that will incorporate an archway with 
spring flowers in shades of yellow, white and blue, 
photographs, a “then and now” display and old garden 


Minimum Order 10 Plants — $1.50 each. 
Order by phone, or complete and post the coupon. 
Indicate variety and numbers in squares, e.g. 12. 


implements. Other organizations taking part include the 
Rhododendron Society, Orchid Society, S.G.A.B, and the 
School of Horticulture at Launceston TAFE. 


Queensland 


An inaugural meeting of members in south-east 
Queensland was held in Brisbane on 6th June, with a view 
to establishing a local branch, and was attended by 
approximately twenty people. Ms Jean Sim has undertaken 
to form a local Committee, and it is hoped that she will have 
the backing of all members in the district. Her address is 16 
Eton Street, Toowong, 4066; telephone (07) 870.7936 (home) 
and (07) 225.5255 (office). 


Southern New South Wales 


The Branch A.G.M. will be held at Oxley College, 
Burradoo, on 10th September, starting at 4.30 pm. The guest 
speaker will be Mr John Stowar, lecturer in horticulture at 
Wollongong TAFE and a principal of the Highlands School 
of Horticulture. It is hoped that all local members will make 
an effort to attend this meeting. 

A few vacancies still remain for the Blue Mountains week- 
end, 22nd to 24th October. Applications should be made as 
soon as possible to PO Box 588, Bowral, 2576. 
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ADUNCA: compact blue American native: sun, semi shade 


ALBIFIORA;: snow white, spring mass; full sun 


ALBINO: glacier white cultivar: sun or shade 


BABY BLUE: compact. pure blue gem: effective ground cover 


BETONICIFOLIA: hardy blue perenniai: grows nearly everywhere 


COMTE DE BRAZZA: strongly scented, double white: prolific 
CONFEDERATE: American blue, white ring centre: old; vigorous 
CRYSTAL BLUE: hardy. full sun: blue gem 


DISSECTA: sweet scented, white: ideal for rockeries 


ELATIOR: Masses of tiny blue flowers: sun, semi shade 


HEDERACEA: popular. blue-white creeper: vigorous grower 


JOHN RADDENBURY: Pale blue: strongly perfumed 


LABRIDORICA: purple, heart-shaped leaves: ideal rockery 


LABRIDORICA PINK FORM: As easily grown as its sister 
LILAC GLOW: medium sized, lilac; fragant 


MANDSHURICA: blue, white throat: hardy 


MAUVE: old fashioned: the violet Grandmother grew 


MINOR: delicate Japanese miniature 


NEAPOLITAN: double mauve-white: strong perfume 


PALMATA: blue flowers; palm-like leaves 


QUEEN-CHARLOTTE: Lavender blue: sweetly scented 


RED LION: magenta, paling to light purple, delicate perfume 


ROYAL ROBE: long stemmed. purple beauty: perfumed: prolific 


SPECKLES: white. mauve flecks, hardy: very pleasing 


SYLVESTRIS: pink flowers: sun or shade 


YEDOENSIS: deep purple: superb show 


FREIGHT ($5 for first 10 plants, 50c each additional 10) 


TOTAL COST (1 enclose cheque money order) 


Pearce's Nursery 


McLeans Ridges, via Lismore, NSW 2480 


Goldfields Cultural Tours Phone (066) 281 289 


Two of Goldfields Cultural Tours spring series of historic, 
cottage and country garden tours have been timed to provide 
further interest travel for persons attending the Australian 
Garden History Society Annual Conference in Melbourne 
from 18th to 21st November. A one day tour of historic houses 
and gardens in Bendigo will depart from Melbourne on 
Wednesday 16th November. Following the Conference 
Goldfields Cultural Tours will be conducting a 4 day/3 night 
tour leaving Melbourne on Tuesday 22nd November. This 
tour of central Victoria will take in a wide variety of private 
gardens and historic farming properties, most of which are 
not normally open to the public. Luxury accommodation 
will be provided at historic Maldon. Contact Trevor Budge 
on (054) 43.8569 or Julie Hurley on (054) 72.2753; or write 
to Goldfields Cultural Tours, Summerhill, 7 Hamlet Street, 
Quarry Hill, Bendigo 3550 for further details. 


CREDIT CARD ORDERS WELCOME 


5) [] Please tick [7] 


My credit card number is: 


Signature 


Expiry date 
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COUNTRY 
HERITAGE TRAVEL 


Gardens - History - Farms 


We specialize in distinctive tours which explore the 
heritage, lifestyle and culture of central Victoria. 
Our Spring series of 1,2 and 4 day tours visit 
historic houses, buildings, farms and gardens and 
offer a lot more than standard package tours. 


Most of the venues we visit are not normally opento 
the public and your hosts will be the owners of these 
fascinating properties. You will travel in luxury 
coaches in groups limited to 25 people and stay at 
superb accommodation. We provide discounts for 
groups who can organize 16 or more bookings and 
can arrange a tour to suit your special interests. 


CHANDLER 
&SON PTY.LTD, 


COMO NURSERIES 


Members of the CHANDLER family and Staff have been operating 
a Plant Nursery on the original property at THE BASIN for over 
110 years. 


WE GROW AND SELL LESS COMMON TREES AND SHRUBS 
AND GIVE GOOD OLD FASHIONED SERVICE. 


h ite brochure and details 
FeO E Oe ee ee Tie hate : We have a 6 acre DISPLAY GARDEN which is open to the 


public daily from 9 am — 5 pm. 
Cnr. BASIN-OLINDA and SHEFFIELD RDS., 
THE BASIN 3154 
Melway Map Ref: 65 J 7 


Handbook available $3 posted 


Country and Interstate orders attended to between 
May — August per Rail, Air or Post. 
POSTAL ADDRESS: P.O. BOX 13, 

THE BASIN 3154 


762 2833 We Are Nurserymen Who Care 762 6864 


GOLDFIELDS 
IP SSr70 


Crug tow 


Telephone: (054) 43 8569 
‘Summerhill’, 7 Hamlet Street, Quarry Hill 
Bendigo, Victoria 3550. 


FEAST FOR GARDEN LOVERS 


When You Visit 


Melbourne’s newest and most outstanding nursery set on 2% acres at Mt 
Eliza—the gateway to the beautiful Mornington Peninsula. 


@ Tropical atmosphere surrounds wonderful palms and indoor plants in the 
conservatory style pavilion. 


@ Huge range of ceramic and terra cotta pots, garden furniture and gifts. 
@ Victorian style fernery bedecked with lush ferns and hanging baskets. 


@ Quaint historic early settlers’ cottage surrounded by delightful cottage 
garden, renovated to house Australia’s only total garden bookshop. 


Ornamental Pieces for the 
House and Garden 


A SOURCE OF COLOURFUL AND. 
IMAGINATIVE PLANTS 


ENTHUSIASTIC AND EFFICIENT 
LANDSCAPING 


190-192 NEW STREET 
BRIGHTON VICTORIA 3186 
TELEPHONE (03) 592 8081 


A Tradition of Quality and Service 


Cnr Nepean Highway & Canadian Bay Road, 
Mount Eliza, Vic. 3930 


OPEN EVERY DAY 9:00am-5:00 pm 
Ph: (03) 787 2122 


HELEN & DAVID GRODSKI 
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ENGLISH STYLE 
GARDEN SEATS 


Tables, Squatter’s Chairs 
owns oa | 


VAAN VAAN 


DESIGNS 


Rosewood 
Several styles 
Any length 


EASTMENT JOINERY 
2 Porter St, Ryde 2112 
(02) 808 3799 


SS nee 


SYDNEY’S FINEST RANGE OF 
TERRACE FURNITURE AND 
METAL ARCHITECTURAL 
GARDEN ACCESSORIES. 


SHOWROOM OPEN: 
1-4PM MON-FRI 


FOR FREE BROCHURE PHONE OR WRITE 


Zan Zan Designs 
211 Bulwarra Rd, Pyrmont, NSW 2009 — (02) 552 2017 


ley’ sie Re a 


Dnites you te come ard browse 
througl oir Wnespiring Collect ror: oF “Cagp) Y 
Saecialist Gardening Books” oer 
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v7 = Rare PereririalsS 
— = Old World Roses (Y{' 


SS 970 Maling Road 
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Paphiopedilum 
venustum and SP. leake 


(Lady’s Slipper Orchid) 
in spike $20 


Phalacnopsis 


(Moth Orchid) from $35 


White, pink, speckled or striped— 
all are long-flowering indoor plants. 


Add $15 for packing and freight 
to anywhere in Australia 


York Meredith Orchids Bankcard Mastercard Visa 
51 Little Willandra Road, Dee Why West 2099 1988 Catalogue now available 
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THE COTTAGE GARDEN PLANT SPECIALISTS 
THE PLANTSMEN 


RARE AND CHOICE PERENNIALS 


Symphyandra Hofmannii 
A truly rare beautiful plant related to the Campanulas growing to 2 ft. 
Forms a very attractive clump from which arise stems covered in nodding, 
drooping white bells to 1% inches long. Native to Bosnia. Semi shade. 


Penstemon angustifolius 
This rare species Penstemon comes to us from South Dakota in the U.S.A. 
Requiring full sun in a well drained spot it forms a clump from which the 
stems arise to 1 ft and are covered in soft blue flowers. This species stand 
humidity well. 


Penstemon Digitalis 
We think this is the first time this superb plant has been available to 
Australian gardeners. A large plant for the back of the border and growing 
to 5ft the flowers are 1 inch long and are white or pinkish. Native to Texas 
and Mexico. Full sun. 


Vernonia mespilifolia 
From the Botanical Gardens in Cape Town comes this superb plant which is 
a herbaceous perennial in cold climates and a large shrub in the tropics. The 
sweetly scented lilac or white flowers are prodced in summer. Sun. 


Semiaquilegia ecalcarata flore pleno 
Rare members of the Columbine family coming from the far east of the 
Soviet Union and Western China. Should be planted where they be can be 
admired. Growing to 4ft the plant literally bears hundreds of nodding, 
double, plum coloured bells. Flowers around Christmas after the common 
Columbines. Semi-shade. 


Salvia stenophyila 
Another rare plant from the Botanical Gardens in Cape Town. This dwarf 
Salvia for the rockery grows only 8 inches. Forms a rosette with stems 
topped by pale pink lipped flowers. Sun. 


Maurandia erubescens 
A super climber which is evergreen. The hairy green leaves become covered 
in pink trumpets throughout Spring to Autumn. Excellent for 
covering fences, sheds and outbuildings. Sun, semi-shade. 


Heuchera pubescens var. alba 
A lovely evergreen plant prized for its marbled leaves in winter. White 
flowers on 15 inch stems in late Spring. 


Heuchera micrantha 
Attractive foliage topped by creamy flowers in Summer on 2 ft stems. 


Heuchera americana 
Superb with its green leaves in winter and russet leaves in summer. The 
flowers on 3 ft stems are green fading to pink. 


Heuchera sanguineum var. splendens 
We just had to slip this in last. From one of our colleagues who runs one of 
England’s top perennial nurseries, a strain which has been in English gardens 
for only two years—we are catching up—the flowers are larger, much, the 
colours are more intense in the range of pink through to magenta. Be quick. 
Limited stock this year. 


Open Fri, Sat, Sun and Mon 9-5. Other times by appointment. Regret NO MAIL ORDERS 


VIBURNUM GARDENS 


— The Nursery in a Garden — 
8 Sunnyridge Road, Arcadia 2159. Telephone (02) 653 2259 


Catalogue available $2.00 post free. 


NTAIN (] UNDERWATER AND OVERHEAD LIGHTS — 


KITS including recirculating pump, trans- 


SAFE LOW VOLTAGE. 


Member of the Australian Garden History Society 


WATER GARDEN SPECIALISTS 


e NO PLUMBER 

- @ NO ELECTRICIAN 
e NO CONCRETER 
e EASILY INSTALLED 


© LIGHT AND PORTABLE 
@ IDEAL FOR FISH 
© COMPLETE SAFETY (32 VOLTS) 


FOR MORE DETAILS TICK SQUARES 
OF INTEREST AND POST COUPON TO 


GARDEN ART ROUTINE 


former, fountain, all fittings and 3 pools made [] POLYPOND © — HEAVY DUTY FLEXIBLE PTY. LTD. 


from everlasting fibreglass, finished with real 
bushstone. 

OO FIBREGLASS NATURAL ROCK POOLS AND 
CREEKS IN ALL SIZES. 

OO DOLPHIN SAFE LOW VOLTAGE SuB- 
MERSIBLE PUMPS — 2 and 3 outlets. 


POOL LINER 


MEDITERRANEAN FOUNTAINS, STATUES, _ CLEAR. 


POTS, COLUMNS AND 
FURNITURE. 


OO JAPANESE LANTERNS AND BRIDGES. 

C BIRDBATHS AND SUNDIALS 

OC WATER GARDEN LANDSCAPING. 

O BUSHROCK, DRIFTWOOD, CLAM SHELLS. 
CO EXTENSIVE RANGE OF CLASSICAL AND L ALGICIDES AND FILTERS TO KEEP PONDS 


Outdoor showroom Gantt opposite at 
269 PARRAMATTA ROAD, ERFIELD 
(Corner of Wolseley Street) 


OPEN 7 DAYS 9-5 
Phone: (02) 7988370 or (02) 7996885 


Nameiait ttre serail eat 
Address: yet ee etal 


GARDEN ([ PIONEER STYLE BUSH FURNITURE 
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THE 
ARDEN MAKER 


MAKER OF BEAUTIFUL 
AUTHENTIC FEDERATION GARDENS 


English perennial borders 


Heritage rose arbours 
Picket fencing, pergolas,Versailles tubs 


wf PETER NIXON wan 


ge 25° 1S a 
ams/24\NOBLE STREET 


MOSMAN 2088 


GARDEN LOVERS TOURS 1989 


JULIE KEEGAN, M.A.ILH., is planning a repeat visit 
to the South of France and Italy in May, and a tour to 
England and France in June. 
For details write to: 
Mrs. Julie Keegan, 
7 Cove Street, Watsons Bay, N.S.W. 2030. 


PAUL BANGAY 


GARDEN & DESIGN 


© Creative and qualified garden design and construction. 
e An interesting and unusual range of garden furniture. 
© Classic Haddonstone Urns, garden ornaments 
and a large range of terracotta. 
¢ A select range of decorative potted plants and associated gifts. 
¢ Our nursery also offers topiary, rare perennials, 
specialised cottage plants, established plants, 
old fashioned roses and general nursery lines. 
e We are open 7 days a week. 


595 Malvern Road, Toorak 3142. Phone: (03)2410792 2410793 
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: a Castlemaine, Victoria 
vee IV SEMINAR & WORKSHOP 
- 3. * Ist & 2nd October, 1988 


“GARDEN DESIGN FOR FARMS AND 
LARGE COUNTRY PROPERTIES”’ 


Speakers are Professor John Turner, John Hawker and 
Michael Bligh, and the Seminar includes visits to local historic 
gardens. Cost, excluding accommodation, is $80. 


Contact Buda, 42 Hunter St, Castlemaine, Vic. 3450, or 
phone (054) 72 1032, for further details and registration form. 


SPECIAL PRE-PUBLICATION 
OFFER 


“A Fine Extensive Pleasure Ground Mi 
Gardens of the Southern Highlands of 
New South Wales, 1828-1988 


by 
JANE CAVANOUGH, ANTHEA PRELL 
and TIM NORTH 


To be published Spring 1988. 


112 pages, including 16 pages colour photographs and 
numerous black and white prints, soft cover 235 mm x 
160 mm, includes index and bibliography. 


Recommended retail price $17.95 


SPECIAL PRE-PUBLICATION PRICE TO READERS 
OF THE AUSTRALIAN GARDEN JOURNAL $16.50 
including postage and packing 


OFFER CLOSES ist OCTOBER, 1988 


“A Pine Extensive Pleasure Ground % 
SPECIAL PRE-PUBLICATION OFFER 
Please send me copy(ies) at the special pre- 
publication price of $16.50, including postage and packing. | 


enclose cheque/money order for $ or debit my 
Bankcard/Mastercard. 


GES) EOC SESEERRE) 


Expiry Date 
Name: M1/Mrs/Miss/Ms 


Mail this order form to: 
P.O. Box 588, Bowral, N.S.W. 2576. 
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MATT GARDEN CUTTINGS Mii in 


Spring seminar on the Sydney 
Bushland 


The Sydney region is widely known 
and loved for the richness and diversity 
. of its flora. However the factors that have 
contributed to this are perhaps not so 
widely understood. To provide an 
opportunity of increasing knowledge and 
understanding of this region the Friends 
of the Royal Botanic Gardens Sydney are 
holding a weekend seminar in October. 
A wide range of subjects will be covered, 
such as geology, geomorphology, soils, 
pollination biology, eucalypts and some 
other major plant genera, and exotic weed 
invasion. Speakers will include Mr Doug 
Benson, Mr Don Blaxell, Associate 
Professor Roger Carolin, Dr David 
Chapman, Dr Marilyn Fox, and Dr Peter 
Weston. Further details are available from 
the Friends’ office at the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Mrs Macquaries’s Road, 
Sydney. 


A Videodisc plant encyclopaedia 


The Ohio State University has a 
collection of some 8,000 slides, covering 
900 woody plants together with insect 
pests, diseases and environmental 
disorders of these plants, on a videodisc. 
This is used in a system which includes 
a computer, screen and disc player. 
Viewers can select the plant they are 
interested in from an index and punch 
its number into the computer. An image 
of that plant then appears on the screen 
and the viewer can select more pictures 
of that plant at various stages of growth, 
showing the effects of pruning, disease 
problems, etc. This system is to be 
expanded, first to provide a list of plants 
fitting a certain description, and secondly 
amore elaborate system that will provide 
a three dimensional image of a tree or 
shrub that can be lifted off its background 
and set against the background that the 
viewer wishes to landscape. These 
images could be made smaller or larger 
and studied from different angles. This 
videodisc encyclopaedia is already four 
times larger than any other visual 
reference. 


The Conifer Society of Australia 


The broad aims of the Society are to 
encourage communication about 
conifers, to promote an interest in their 
collection, propagation and conservation, 
and to advance knowledge of their 
botany, ecology and ornamental uses. 
Membership is by subscription, the fees 
being $10.00 per year for Australian 
members and $12.00 per year for overseas 
members. This covers two newsletters 
each year, and it is hoped soon to extend 
the Society’s activities. Feature articles in 
Newsletter No 3 (January 1988) include 
one on the history of the Mount 
Dandenong Arboretum, one on the 
Pinetum Bligdenstein in the Netherlands 
and one on the world’s only parasitic 
conifer, Parasitaxus astus, which occurs 
in the densely forested highland parts of 
New Caledonia. 

Enquiries about the Society should be 
addressed to Dr Roger Spencer, National 
Herbarium, Birdwood Avenue, South 
Yarra, Vic. 3141; tel (03) 63.9424. 


Heat hardiness and cold hardiness 


High summer temperatures in some 
areas can inhibit the growth of some 
plants, such as rhododendrons. A Texan 
gardener, Geoffrey Wakefield, has found 
that the problem can be overcome by 
grafting rhododendrons onto azalea 
varieties that tolerate these conditions. 
Grafting can also increase cold 
hardiness. A Saskatchewan nurseryman, 
Percy H. Wright, has found that by using 
a super hardy rootstock native to a 
particular area and allowing a branch of 
this rootstock to grow and expose its 
leaves to the sun the rootstock will, as the 
days start to shorten, produce a hormone 
that penetrates the root with instructions 
to go dormant before frost arrives. When 
the root does go dormant anything 
grafted onto it goes dormant too. The sap 
becomes sugar-rich, or else saturated 
with colloids, which prepares it for 4 
temperature that would freeze the 
previously watery sap. 
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Geraniums in Australia 


The Australian Geranium Society is 
holding a seminar on “Geraniums in 
Australia, 1788-1988” from 10th to 12th 
October 1988. This seminar is an 
endorsed Bicentennial event and will take 
place at the YWCA Convention Centre, 
5-11 Wentworth Avenue, Sydney. The 
programme will include papers, displays, 
poster papers, demonstrations and 
workshops, as well as a coach tour to 
specialist geranium nurseries on the final 
day. Part-time attendance is available for 
those unable to attend the full 
programme. Cost for full-time 
attendance is $40.00 for members and 
$50.00 for non-members; part-time 
attendance will cost $10.00 per session. 
The official dinner on Wednesday 12th 
October costs $30.00 per person. 

Registration forms are available from 
Mrs B. Walker, 6 Taylor Close, Miranda, 
N.S.W. 2228. 


An old-time tool 


An old-time propagator’s tool is a jar 
of germinating grain, into which the 
bases of cuttings are dipped. The 
hormone produced by the sprouting 
seeds stimulates rooting of the cutting. 
Grains can also be placed between cut 
portions of air layers to enhance root 
formation. 


Enhancing seed germination 


New techniques for enhancing seed 
germination are continually being 
reported; soaking seeds in water or 
solutions of giberellic acid, gel seeding 
or fluid drilling in which pre-germinated 
seeds are sown in a gel. One of the lastest 
techniques is to heat seeds in a microwave 
oven to no more than 120 degrees 
Fahrenheit. This seems to work 
especially well for legumes such as peas 
and beans, and in one experiment four 
15 second heatings, with a cooling period 
between each, were most effective (from 
“The Avant Gardener”, published by 
Horticultural Data Processors, New 
York). 


Our 1988 descriptive catalogue, with more than 250 field grown 
perennial plants listed, is available on request. 


We are happy to dispatch our plants to all parts of Australia. 


ACHILLEA TO WACHENDORFIA 


Colonial Cottage 
Nursery and Gallery 


In Sydney visit a true English style cottage garden nursery—unique, 
distinctive—with its display garden flourishing around an 1882 stone 
farmhouse. 


The NURSERY specialises in fragrant trees, trees for small gardens, 
fragrant shrubs, some quite rare, richly scented old roses, perfumed 
climbers, cottage garden perennials, herbs and groundcovers. 


The Gallery features original paintings of flowers, birds and loved old 
cottages. Choose a gift from the carefully selected handcrafted pottery, 
needlework, gardening books, or from many other craft items. 


Open Thursday to Sunday 9-5 p.m. Closed Mon. Tues, Wed. Groups 
by appointment. 


Located at 62 Kenthurst Road, Dural 2158. A2, map 25 UBD. 
Ph. 654 1340. Sorry, no mail orders or catalogue. 


DAVID GLENN, LAMBLEY NURSERY 
P.O. BOX 142 OLINDA VICTORIA TEL:.03 - 751 1841 
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JOIN AUSTRALIA’S 
LARGEST GARDEN 
SOCIETY 


Australian 


Siew Society 


and benefit from our quarterly magazine, 
our free seed bank and cassette tape 
library plus free technical advice. 


Sponsor of the Australian Herb Society 
conducts a 6 month correspondence 
course on Organic Farming and 
Gardening which has proved a best seller 
with Australian gardeners. 


QUEENSLAND INSTITUTE 
OF NATURAL SCIENCE 


2 Boobs eo 
| CLIP OUT THIS COUPON & POST TO:- ] 
] 123 Montville Road, Mapleton, Qld. 4560. | 
1] Please send me without obligation, free information on Australia’s I 
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largest gardening society. 
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Zygocactus — Cacti Of The Jungle 


by Jo-ann Burke 


Although one generally associates cacti with the dry arid 
places of the world there are several genera in the family 
Cactaceae which grow and thrive in jungle environments, 
thus making this tropical branch of the family ideally suited 
to glasshouse culture. 

Some botanists theorize that tree-dwelling cacti of the 
jungle could well be the original cactus form: that plants like 
the ones under discussion in this article came first, only later 
to change into the more familiarly-known dry-area cacti. 
However, no one is certain which came first, as practically 
no fossils have been found in either climate to substantiate 
any claims. Probably the riddle will never by solved! 

Be that as it may, at some stage in their evolution these 
jungle-born epiphytes reached the branches of trees, clung 
to the bark, and with the natural nutrients available supported 
themselves high above the forest floor. 

Although being genuine cacti (as indicated by the 
presence of areoles, no matter how minute; in some plants 
visible only with the aid of a magnifying glass), these non- 
conformists found the humid conditions and diffused light 
of their jungle home very much to their liking. If the home 
gardener can simulate the original conditions these plants 
will amply reward the care given them. 

The so-called Christmas or crab cactus, Zygocactus 
truncatus is now more correctly known as Schlumbergera. 
But by whichever name it may be known, it would have to 
be one of the most popular tropical epiphytes of the cacti 
family. An advantage is that Z. truncatus and its hybrids 
bloom in the colder months of the year, a time when many 
plants are flowerless. 

Water less frequently when flowering is finished, until 
early summer, when normal watering can be resumed. Keep 
up the humidity around the plants, and making sure there 
is always adequate air circulation. The plants definitely don’t 
like a stuffy atmosphere. The flowers tend to last longer, too, 
under buoyant airy conditions. During the summer the plants 
will benefit from being placed outdoors, provided they can 
be hung in a shady spot under trees. 

Feed lightly. Some growers believe flower count is 
improved if plants are underfed. A fertilizer high in 
potassium can be applied as flowering time approaches; 2- 
3 weeks between feeds. 

If your jungle cacti are grown in pots, repot each year when 
flowering is finished. Move into a larger container only if 
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the current one is filled with roots. Otherwise carefully shake 
off the spent mix and replace the plant in its container (which 
has been cleaned) and fill with fresh mix. 

As the base of the plant becomes woody with age it’s a 
good idea to always keep a few new plants coming along. 
Propagation is usually achieved by taking a section of stem 
consisting of three or four segments. Let dry out for a few 
hours then insert the bottom segment about 2cm deep in a 
5-8cm pot containing your favourite rooting mix. Prop up 
with a thin stake if inclined to topple over. Place in a shaded 
section of the glasshouse and keep the mix well-moistened, 
but not soggy. If cuttings are taken in early summier they 
should start into growth within a few weeks. 

Zygocactus plants are sometimes thought to be rather 


The 
Conservatory 


LISTER TEAK FURNITURE 
STANDARDS 


SANDSTONE POTS, PEDESTALS 
AND URNS 


TRADITIONAL LANDSCAPE DESIGN 


62 UNLEY ROAD 
UNLEY 
S.A. 5061 


Phone (08) 272 9657 


Rhipsalidopsis rosea (photo J. Burke) 


nondescript in appearance when not in bloom; but beauty 
lies in the eye of the beholder, and there is a certain charm 
associated with a potful of healthy pendant leaf-stems, even 
though flowerless! 

If the reader is a lover of tropical plants and has the 
conditions congenial to their well-being, these cactus flowers 
from the jungle will be a joy to own! 

Zygocactus are commonly called leaf cactus: in actual fact 
these so-called leaves are flat notched stems which branch 
dichotomously (one joint divides into two, the new two each 
divide into another two, and so on.) Flowers are zygomorphic, 
meaning they can be symmetrically divided in half from only 
one point. Fruits which sometimes follow the blooms are oval, 
small and of a pinkish-red colour. 

The flowers are tubular, 5-7cm long, have a glorious satiny 
sheen and are borne at the tips of stem segments. Observing 
a plant in full bloom it’s easy to see how the name 
“Hummingbird Flower” came about. Individual flowers last 
for approximately one week, but are usually produced in such 
abundance they should keep coming for a month or so. 

The species, Z. truncatus has cerise-red flowers: among 

the seventy-plus different colour variations now available are 
“Pink Perfection”, a delicate pink-almost-white; “Exquisite”, 
a large mauvy-pink; and many attractive orange and salmon- 
coloured blooms. A range of imported American hybrids 
include “Lavender Lady”, a late-flowering beautiful 
lavender; “Twilight Tangerine”, an early good rich salmon; 
and “Christmas Magic”, late-flowering magenta. 

Each year seems to bring forth new varieties or hybrids, 
and the keen collector can now acquire a range of colours 
that include pure white and yellow. There are also attractive 
blooms with the columns fusing to a contrasting-coloured 
edge to the petals. The new hybrids have a more upright 
growing habit, and generally have characteristics of flowering 
and iM erowL superior to the older varieties. 
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It is well to note that growth and colour can vary due to 
individual conditions of light, shade and growing. This can, 
on occasion, make positive identification of a particular plant 
somewhat difficult. 

Rhipsalidopsis is a genus of two spring-flowering jungle 
cactus species with leaf segments somewhat flatter and 
longer, and duller in colour than the Zygocactus branch of 
the family. These are commonly known as “Eye-lash 
Cactus”, stem-tips having bristles which resemble eyelashes. 

R. rosea from Brazil has star-like flowers of clear pink. It 
needs more careful observation than that given to 
Zygocactus. If minimum winter temperature can be kept 
above 7 degrees C. so much the better for its welfare. There 
are times when the plant shrivels without warning, but the 
prospective owner shouldn’t be deterred. The author has had 
trouble from shrivelling only once in the past eight years — 
enjoyment for that length of time is worth the chance! Even 
SO, it is advisable to take the precaution of starting off a few 
new plants from the parent one. 

The other species in the genus is R. gaertneri, often called 
Schlumbergera gaertneri. Flowers are open-bell-shaped of a 
vibrant flowing red. 

R. gaertneri and R. rosea have been crossed, producing 
some very attractive hybrids, with names such as “Salmon 
Queen”, “Peter Pan”, and “Red Elephant”. 

Hybrid flowers tend to be open-bell-shaped with pointed 
petals. Colours include red with petals shading to inner 
cerise; a delightful pink-flowered form; and another, a lovely 
orange-red. Although individual flowers last but a couple of 
days, the flowering of a plant can persist over a number of 
weeks. Even quite small plants will bloom. 

An open well-draining mix is a “must”. Tired-looking 
limp plants can result from a mix that doesn’t drain excess 
water rapidly. Composts used for orchids or bromeliads are 
usually ideal. 
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Having a low-light requirement the plants when out of 
flower can be hung below other hanging baskets, or placed 
along the benches in a position where shaded by taller sun- 
lovers. If using hanging baskets plastic ones are perhaps 
preferable to wire, as roots will stay cooler during hot weather. 
This is of course, a matter of personal taste and knowledge 
of one’s own conditions. 

Jungle cacti are better kept in the glasshouse than indoors, 
as they need 12 hours of darkness in order to initiate flower 
production. When buds are about to appear (these will be 
seen as slight nodules on terminal leaf-tips) hang the plants 
in their flowering positions and don’t move them until the 
blooms are finished. Plants at this time like to receive sunlight 
from the one direction only. 

Hang baskets at, or slightly above, eye-level. This way the 
grower gets full enjoyment from the sight of the blooms. If 
it is desired to move them indoors, do so as soon as flower 
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A Botanist’s Alphabet, 
Y—Z 


by Brian Morley 


Yucca 


There are some forty species in the genus Yucca with a 
natural distribution extending from the southern United 
States through Mexico into central America. It isa neglected 
group of garden ornamentals, ostensibly because the foliage 
is often spiny, yet one rarely hears of roses passing out of 
favour because of their prickles. Yuccas are evergreen, 
drought tolerant, long lived, architecturally and sculpturally 
distinctive, controllable, largely disease free, floriferous, but 
these virtues seem to be unrecognized. Many existing 
plantings are the remains of a nineteenth century garden 
vogue which the group enjoyed. The group was brought into 
cultivation in Europe in 1550. Some species are not frost 
hardy, but this is not important in many parts of Australia. 
Fine displays can be seen in Mediterranean resorts in south 
Europe and California. 
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buds are noted forming: take care to place the plants well out 
of draughts as sudden temperature changes are “death” to 
buds. It has been the author’s experience that flowers don’t 
last as long on plants kept indoors. 


A modern Zygocactus hybrid (photo J. Burke) 


——— 


Perhaps three species are seen most often in our gardens, 
the stemless ¥. filamentosa with white curly linen-like threads 
on the leaf margins and pendulous palest yellow flowers; Y. 
gloriosa with a trunk and stiff straight glaucous leaves and a 
dense conical cluster of creamy flowers often tinged with 
purple; and Y recurvifolia, like Y. gloriosa but with recurved 
leaves and more open clusters of flowers. 

The taxonomy of the genus is complex, the classic treatments 
being by William Trelease in 1902 and Susan McKelvay in 
1938 and 1947 In gardens the problems of identification are 
compounded by more than one hundred artificial hybrids 
raised by growers such as Deleuil in Marseilles from 1874 
on, and Sprenger in a Naples suburb from about 1897 (his 
most spectacular selection perhaps being Y. x vomarensis, 
named after his nursery at Vomero). 

The vegetative propagation of yuccas in gardens is easy from 
root cuttings, and not as involved as the celebrated pollination 
mechanism which operates in nature. Species of the Pronuba 
moth collect pollen from the stamens of one flower and 
transfer the pollen to the stigma orifice of another flower 
after laying eggs in the floral ovary. In this way cross- 
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Yucca gloriosa; Adelaide Botanic Garden (photo B. Morley) 


Zigadenus elegans; University of Marburg Botanical Garden 
(photo B. Morley) 
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pollination-of the yucca occurs, and the larvae of the moth 
are assured a food source as the seed develops; not all seeds 
are moth eaten in any one fruit. Indeed the fruits of Y. baccata 
and related species are used as a food source and fermented 
drink by Indians. The name Yucca is derived from the Carib 
name “yuca” which in fact refers to Manthot, the cassava ! 


Zigadenus 


Unlike Yucca, which is variously placed in the family 
Agaveraceae or Liliaceae, the genus Zigadenus is a member 
of the Liliaceae and comprises fifteen species in east Asia 
and north and central America. Once seen these elegant 
rhizomatous species of herb are not easily forgotten. I first 
encountered the genus beside a glacial lake high in the 
Central Rocky Mountains in a preposterous clustered 
abundance of white flowers twinkling in the sunshine amid 
the dun rocks, mosses and glacial outwash of late spring. The 
next time I came across the genus, more than a decade later, 
was in the systematic collection of the University Botanic 
Garden at Marburg in West Germany. 

One of the fascinations of travel is encountering old friends 
amongst the 250,000 species of flowering plants in the plant 
kingdom. The Marburg Zigadenus instantly transported me 
back to the Rocky Mountains and then reality returned and 
closed in just as instantly. The same sorts of recollections are 
captured in photographs of plants and habitats only to be 
released when projected on a screen. The study of botany is 
much more than the acquisition of a knowledge of plant 
science; it is a remembrance of events, anecdotes, colleagues, 
disappointments and pleasures from the past. This Botanist’s 
Alphabet has been an indulgence tolerated by our long- 
suffering editor, but from letters received it has also provided 
passing amusement to one or two readers. As it began with 
Ambherstia so it concludes with Zigadenus. 


Editor’s note 


Far from being the long suffering editor Dr Morley makes 
me out to be, I am one of the many, not the “one or. two”, 
who have gained far more than passing amusement, but 
much enlightenment and enjoyment from the “Botanist’s 
Alphabet”, which has been a regular feature in this journal 
since June 1986. For the benefit of those readers who may 
not have read the whole series Dr Morley’s alphabet, which 
he stresses is a personal choice, was as follows: 


Amherstia Facaranda Steriphoma 
Brownea Kalmia Tricosanthes 
Corylopsis Lavatera Umbellularia 
Deherainia Magnolia Vitis 
Eryngium Nelumbo Wilkesia 
Fritillaria Oenothera Xanthoceras 
Geranium Primula Yucca 
HAoheria Quercus Zigadenus 
Tsoplexis Rosa 


Back copies containing most of this alphabet are still 
available, price $2.00 each plus $1.00 for postage. Send your 
order to PO Box 588, Bowral, NSW 2576. 
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Garden Birds 
by Stephen Garnett 


I knew the spinebills were nesting when the hen came to 
collect cobwebs from the eaves of our house. Watching from 
the window I was able to follow her flight to thewisteria 
standard beside the rockery. A few days later the nest was 
complete and the following morning the mirror I held above 
the nest cup revealed that the first egg had been laid. 

The spinebills were a constant source of delight for the 
next six weeks. First we watched the hen incubating, her bill 
and tail pointed skywards, then we followed both cock and 
hen carrying food to their three gobbling young. In just a 
few weeks the chicks were transformed from naked squabs 
to bundles of fluff before launching themselves into the great 
unknown of our garden. 

The notes I took of this process were for more than my 
own curiosity. From first cobweb to last glimpse of the chicks 
hopping into the deep shade of the bay tree, I recorded every 
activity and the time when it occured as part of a project run 
by the Royal Australasian Ornithologists Union (RAOU), the 
Nest Record Scheme. 

The aims of the Nest Record Scheme are to obtain 
accurate information on all the minutiae of breeding by 
Australian birds- where and when nests are built, how many 
eggs they lay, how long those eggs are incubated and the 
young tended in the nest and how many survive to fledge. 
Information for the scheme is provided from all over Australia 
by anyone with the time and interest, from avid and highly 
qualified ornithologists to the most humble of gardeners 
following blackbirds in the berberis. 

An enormous amount remains to be learnt about nestingof 
Australian birds. Only recently has it been discovered that 


Crested Pigeons have benefited enormously from agricultural clearing and 
are now common in the outer suburbs of many cities 


Rufous Fantails nest during the summer in damp and densely shaded 
gardens. Many then fly north to spend the winter in New Guinea 


many of our birds have helpers at the nest, usually young 
from previous broods, that have decided to stay at home rather 
than seek their fortune away from the home territory. 
Eventually they may get a chance to breed when their parents 
die but, in the meantime, they help raise their brothers and 
sisters. 

Then there is the question of how long it takes for a bird 
to form an egg. In nearly all well-studied bush birds from 
the northern hemisphere each egg is laid at twenty-four hour 
intervals. Herein Australia a number of species are thought 
to take twice as long, perhaps indicating that it is much 
harder for nesting birds to find food in this country. This 
suggestion is backed up by the small clutches laid by 
Australian birds. 

The little we do know about breeding in Australian birds 

shows that they are different from their northern relatives 
and probably have to be managed in different ways if we are 
to conserve them in the future. The information collected 
by the Nest Record Scheme is also of direct use in the 
management of bird populations. 
A good example comes from a restored mineral sand mine 
in Western Australia. After the minerals had been extracted, 
the company created a wetland reserve where Black Ducks 
soon came to nest. Unfortunately the ducks raised few young 
successfully and a comparison of the nest records from the 
mine sitewith the national average for Black Duck showed 
that far fewerducklings survived the first week after hatching 
than would normally be expected. Today the RAOU is 
helping to modify the wetland so it provides enough food for 
the growing ducklings. 
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The comparison would not have been possible had there not 
been an adequate body of information already available. The 
larger that body the more valid the comparison and the 
morereadily can deviations from the average be detected. To 
obtain lots of records requires lots of observers — which is 
where gardeners come in. 

Gardens and birds go together the world over. However large 
the ocean of concrete around your island of greenery the birds 
will seek it out, make themselves at home and may even build 
their nests. Most gardeners take pleasure in these visitors. 
Many keep lists of the species that have visited their patch 
of Australia. 

Finding and recording nests is taking lists only one small 
step further. Most gardeners probably come across at least a 
couple of nests each year simply by accident and there are 
many birds that cease to consider the creators of their 
environment as particularly dangerous and build in absurdly 
confiding situations. There are always swallows under our 
eaves and one year we had to wait until the scrubwrens’ young 
had fledged before we could retrieve our seeds from their 
bag in the potting shed. 

Really keen people can find nests all over the garden by 
watching bird behaviours during the spring and summer or 
knowing whereto look. How often have you discovered old 
nests when the leaves fall in autumn and been amazed that 


Bowral Pavers 


Selected by 


PRIZE WINNERS 


Major contracts for architecturally 
designed buildings — landscapes 


and renovations using Bowral products 
have won first place in many categories. 


you could have missed such an obvious bundle of twigs? With 
experience you start noticing birds carrying nesting material 
— spiders web, pine needlesor little bits of lichen. I always 
enjoy the firetail firiches as they tie together their tangles of 
dry grass in our fruit trees, they always look so silly trying to 
be surreptitious while carrying stems ten times their own 
length. 

Not all the details of a nest have to be recorded for the 
information to be useful. Each little bit of information adds 
to the total knowledge so if the nest isn’t found until the 
nestlings havealmost flown it is still useful to know how many 
birds successfully left the nest and the time of year they did 
so. 

For me spring is exciting for more than the bursting of buds. 
As I wander around looking at each new flower for the season, 
I always keep an eye cocked for little birds courting in the 
corylopsis or building in the buddleia. That the observations 
I make on my little plot can contribute to a national scheme 
adds to the pleasure and makes my sight all the keener. 
The Nest Record Scheme and the RAOU are funded largely 
by donations and members’ subscriptions. If you would like 
to help the Nest Record Scheme either by contributing 
information or by making a donation write to the Royal 
Australasian Ornithologists Union, 21 Gladstone St, Moonee 
Ponds, Victoria 3039, or telephone (03) 370.1422. 
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BOWRAL BRICKWORKS Pty. Ltd. 
Kiama Street, Bowral, N.S.W. 2576 or 
210 Gt. Western Highway, Westmead, N.S.W. 2145 


Colours include: MAPLE 
SUNSET BROWN 
ALMOND 
or CHESTNUT 


good earthy colours that will 
enhance any landscape project — 


for samples and information contact us on (O48) 61 1333 


Please send details of the Bowral Bricks & Pavers range to: 
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NURSERIES — GENERAL 


WIRREANDA NURSERY, 169 Wirreanda Rd, 
Ingleside, NSW 2101. Tel (02) 450.1400. Top 
quality, super value trees and shrubs, ferns and 
indoor plants direct from the grower. Stunning 
assortment of Australian natives and exotics to 
choose from, including many species rare and 
unusual. Turn off Mona Vale Road at Tumburra 
St, Ingleside, and follow signs to the nursery. 
Open 7 days. 


NURSERIES — SPECIALIST 


BUNDANOON VILLAGE NURSERY, 71 Pen- 
rose Rd, Bundanoon, NSW 2578. Tel (048) 
83.6303. Scented shrubs and climbers, cot- 
tage garden and silver-grey plants, herbs, bulbs 
and old roses. Visit us for the rare and unusual. 
Two drives drive from Sydney and Canberra in 
the Southern Highlands. Closed Tues and Wed 
except by appointment. 


RAINBOW RIDGE NURSERY, 8 Taylor's Rd, 
Dural, NSW 2158. Tel (02) 651.2857 Iris and 
Day-lilies. Colour catalogue with 45 colour 
plates available, $2.00 posted (deduct from first 
order). Latest Iris from Australia and U.S.A. — 
Bearded, Median, Louisiana, Japanese, Sibe- 
rian, Evansia, species and water iris. Large range 
of tetraploid and diploid daylilies. Main bloom 
period Oct, Nov, Dec. 


WOODBANK NURSERY, RMB 303, Kingston, 
Tas. 7150. Tel (002) 39.6452. Specializing in rock 
garden plants, rhododendrons, Tasmanian 
natives and unusual trees and shrubs. Descrip- 
tive catalogue listing 1000 items available $1.30 
posted. Mail orders from April to September. 


TUMBLERS GREEN, Midland Highway, Cres- 
wick, Vic. 3363. Tel (053) 45.2797 Cottage gar- 
den nursery. Two acres of cottage garden, 
tearoom and gallery. Lavenders, old roses, 
hedge plants, perennials and ground covers; 
gardening books, ornaments, arches, seats, 
pottery,, flower paintings and prints, cottage 
crafts. Luncheon and afternoon tea. Open daily 
except Tues. The perfect day excursion. Gar- 
den Clubs or groups welcome. 


For a look that’s truly unique 
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PALM SEEDLINGS our catalogues list plants 
suitable for your locality. Why not amaze your- 
self with our variety and low cost. Write, Wer- 
ona Holdings Pty Ltd, PO Box 512 Aitkenvale, 
Qld, Australia, 4814. Tel ((077) 74.0206. 


RELIABLE ROSES, George Rd, Silvan Vic. 3795. 
Tel (03) 7379313. Melways map 121 D10. 
Growers and specialists of Heritage roses. 
Open during week, and weekends by appoint- 
ment. Personalised growing service on request 
November to March. Roses available year 
round, mail order in winter only. Display area 
of over 400 varieties of all types of roses. Col- 
our catalogue available $2.00 post paid. 


SWEET VIOLETS! mail order collection of sin- 
gle pink, white, lavender, mauve, purple, plum, 
pale blue, blue and red, double mauve, white 
and blue/white. $1 each or 12 for $10; apricot 
single $2. P and P $3. Violet Gardens of W.A.; 
PO Box 45 Armadale, WA 6112. 


JASPER PARK NURSERY, 878 Croziers Rd, Berry, 
NSW 2535. Tel (044) 64.1097 Rare and unusual 
trees and shrubs, Heritage roses and perenni- 
als, plus wide range of natives. Stroll through 
1.6 ha garden or browse in our craft and gift 
shop. Coaches welcome. Closed Tues and Wed 
except by appointment. 


HILLTOP NURSERY AND ROSE FARM, Shicer 
Gully Road, Guildford, Vic 3451. Specialists in 
old world roses, perennial and cottage plants. 
Extensive display gardens feature a large range 
of plants to choose from. Coach parties wel- 
come. Also fishing. Open weekends, public 
holidays, other days by appointment. In July and 
August strictly by appointment only. 


ROSS ROSES, St Andrew's Tce (PO Box 23), 
Willunga, SA 5172. Tel (085) 56.2555. Office 
hours 9 to 5, Saturdays 9 to noon. Public dis- 
play garden always open, 2000 roses with 800 
varieties including 500 “heritage” roses. Hardy, 
field-grown roses supplied direct throughout 
Australia. Informative catalogue available, send 
2 x 37 cent stamps. 


(Xanthogrhoea australis) 


Established in 600mm dia. pots. 


Available NOW from 


WIRREANDA NURSERY 


169 Wirreanda Road Ingleside NSW 2101 


sss Tel (02) 450 1400 
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589 Glenferrie Road, 
Hawthorn VIC 3122 
Phone (03) 818 4969 


DIN SAN GARDEN CENTRE, Old Dandenong 
Rd, Dingley, Vic. 3172. Tel (03) 551.1078. Con- 
tainer growing plants for your ready-made gar- 
den; general and uncommon varieties, ground 
covers, shrubs, trees (some 6 m high). View our 
vast range at Din San next time you're in the 
area. 


BONSAI ENTHUSIASTS, Good news from Tas- 
mania ! A nursery specialising in pre-trained 
Bonsai stock, especially oaks. For free list write 
Dave and Mary Joyce, RSD1083, Cygnet, Tas. 
7112 or phone (002) 95.1852. 


BOOKS, ETC 


HISTORIC TASMANIAN GARDENS; by Phyl 
Simons. 300 page book full of information on 
over 200 gardens with 230 charming drawings 
and plans. $25, no postage charged to A.G.H.S. 
members. Mulini Press, PO Box 82 Jamison 
Centre, A.C.T. 2614. 


EDNA WALLING ON THE TRAIL OF AUS- 
TRALIAN WILDFLOWERS, Still some copies 
left at $25, no postage to A.G.H.S. members. 
Mulini Press, PO Box 82 Jamison Centre, A.C.T. 
2614. 


BEAUTIFUL BOOKS ON GARDENS, practical 
books on gardening, interesting books on plants 
and flora. A comprehensive list of English lan- 
guage gardening and plant books. Send for cat- 
alogue to Plant Parenthood Books, PO Box 6 
Mulgoa, NSW 2750. 


SECONDHAND, OUT-OF-PRINT, OLD AND 
RARE GARDENING BOOKS bought and sold. 
Free catalogue available from Michael Treloar, 
GPO Box 2289, Adelaide SA 5001 (or visit us 
at 184 Gawler Place, Adelaide). Remember to 
contact us if you have gardening books or cat- 
alogues for sale. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


COLOUR TRANSPARENCIES of gardens, plants 
and flowers, native and exotic, all named, 
available from Pamela Polglase, 17 Merridong 
Rd, Elanora, NSW 2101. Tel (02) 913.9490. 


Soper’ 


Nursery 


For a comprehensive range of quality 
indoor and outdoor plants, 
accessories and garden care 


products. 


Nurseryme! 


SEEDSMEN 


KINGS HERB SEEDS, PO 14 Glenbrook, NSW 
2773. 400 varieties herb, flower, oriental and 
gourmet vegetable and dried flower seeds. 
Send $4.70 including p. & h. for our colourful 
catalogue or SAE for an order form and price 
list. Wall charts available $3.75 plus $2.00 p. & 
h 


GARDEN DETAIL 


DUANE NORRIS GARDEN DESIGNERS PTY 
LTD, Shop 8 118 Queen St, Woollahra, NSW 
2025. Retailing English teak garden furniture, 
letter boxes, sundials, garden plaques, bird tap 
fittings, hose holders, cast Victorian edging, 
terracotta garden ornaments, Gertrude Jekyll 
books, English garden trugs, Haws watering 
cans, cast iron boot scrapers and door stops, 
bronze weather vanes, cast tiered plant stands, 
bird cages, seeds, and much more. Send for our 
mail order catalogue. PO Box 154 Woollahra, 
NSW 2025; ring (02) 326.2160 or visit our 
showrooms. 


WEATHERVANES add charm and distinction to 
your home. WINVANE will provide a practical 
and sure weather guide, and is an ideal gift for 
family or friends. Write or phone for your free 
brochure to WINVANE, 53 Hampton St, Hurst- 
ville Grove, NSW 2220. Tel (02) 579.6649. 


TOWNGARDEN design and construction. Also 
country garden design. Torquil Canning, Di- 
plomain Horticulture, 2/20 Bonnington Road, 
West Hobart, Tas. 7000. Tel (002) 34.6715. 


GLENLYON ROSES, RMB4198 Glenlyon via 
Daylesford, Vic. 3461. A hillside garden of old 
roses, metal arbours, pillars, seats, hose hold- 
ers, bird baths and more. All roses and garden 
furniture for sale. Open Sunday and by ap- 
pointment; phone Belinda Winter-Irving on 
(053) 48.7581. 


ABOVE GROUND LANDSCAPE DETAIL, 447 
Canterbury Road, Surrey Hills, Vic. 3127 Tel (03) 
836.0448. All types of unique garden detail in- 
cluding cast iron and bronze wall fountains, ar- 
bours, garden hose holders, bird taps, gully 
traps, cast iron garden edging. 
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Exotic Plants 


Cymbidium: Standard 
Intermediate and Miniature 


IN FLOWER April to September 


Buses welcome by appointment with 
morning or afternoon teas. 
Cut flowers and flowering pots. 


OPEN 7 DAYS 9 am—S5 pm 


Lot 3 Burragorang Rd., 
Glenmore 

Via Camden 

N.S.W. 2570 


PHONE (046) 545397 
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TOURIST ATTRACTIONS 


GARDEN OF ST ERTH, BLACKWOOD 95 km 
north-west of Melbourne. A wide variety of 
native and exotic plants in a 4 ha bush setting. 
Recent developments include a stream and a 
new herb garden. Open every day of the year. 
Tel (053) 68.6514. 


FARM HOLIDAY CABIN, Pakenham, Victoria. 
Fully self-contained and furnished cottage; 
garden and bush walks. Phone (059) 42.7525 
evenings. 


POND COTTAGE, PIPERS CREEK, near Ky- 
neton. Spend the weekend in a beautifully sit- 
uated two storey cottage on the edge ofa large 
dam and private garden. Located near the Ma- 
cedon ranges and the historic central high- 
lands region, full of interesting nurseries, 
gardens and wineries. Tel (054) 22.1447 for col- 
our brochure and rates. 


Why not advertise your 
nursery - product - society, 
etc. in 


garden market place 


contact Keva North for rates 
Bowral (048) 61-1884 
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CLOTHING 


GUERNSEY SWEATERS, not the football ver- 
sion but the real Guernsey, considered by many 
the world’s finest sweater, now available in 
Australia. Ideal for gardening, they are dense- 
ley knitted in pure wool, resistant to wind and 
water and have been knitted on the Channel 
Island of Guernsey for over 400 years. Guern- 
sey Knitwear Imports claim the Guernsey 
sweater will outlast any other sweater. Guern- 
seys are also ideal for riding, fishing, skiiing, as 
well as many social occasions. The lucky owner 
will join other Guernsey enthusiasts like Queen 
Elizabeth I, Mary Queen of Scots and Nelson’s 
crew. Fully imported Guernsey sweaters are 
available to readers of The Australian Garden 
Journal at a special reduced price of $135. Call 
Giles Wadham (044) 65.1338 or write to 
Guernsey Knitwear Imports, “Yerrunga”, Kan- 
garoo Valley, NSW 2577 


CLUBS 


LET’S GROW GARDEN CLUB, A new corre- 
spondence club with Glen Heyne, John Ma- 
son, Graham and Sandra Ross and Mike Keelan. 
Benefits include: subscription to Garden- 
Scene magazine (usually $27); mail order cat- 
alogue; exclusive seed and plant collection; 
workshops, courses, tours and holidays; spe- 
cial discounts on books, tools, products, etc. 
Send $30 annual subscription to Let's Grow, The 
Garden Cottage, Malmsbury Rd, Daylesford, 
Vic. 3460. Tel (03) 736.1882; (09) 5371360; (02) 
449.7810. 


SCHOOLS 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES, over 100 dif- 
ferent courses; herbs, landscaping, cottage 
gardening, cut flowers, propagation, fuchsias, 
roses. Certificates, diplomas, etc. Details Aus- 
tralian Horticultural Correspondence School, 
264 Swansea Rd, Lilydale, Vic. 3140. Tel (03) 
736.1882, (09) 537.1360; (02) 449.7810. 


ROSES, PERENNIALS 
AND SHRUBS 


Evans & Sons Nursery 
POINT LEO ROAD, 


RED HILL SOUTH, VIC. 3937 
Za OPEN 7 DAYS 
VG 
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Macedon Victoria 


We invite you to visit our extensive nursery in a 
picturesque garden setting at the southern foot of Mount 
Macedon, Victoria, where we offer you, the discerning 
gardener, a very wide range of plants including many 
rare and unusual varieties and the courteous assistance 
of our qualified staff. 


A beautiful FEDERATION style gazebo. 


ofa These gazebo’s have ART-NOUVEAU cut-out rail- Y 
*? ings, corner brackets, headboards and fascias, turned h F tad “thes 
finials and traditional square federation lattice. Spe- A catalogue is available listing over 2,500 varieties 
of shrubs, trees, conifers, roses, perennials, rock plants, 
bulbs, etc., in various sizes from standard to advanced, 


$3.00 posted, refundable on purchase of plants. 


cial bench seats and timber base are available. All 
these components are made of treated Radiata Pine 


and dressed smooth ready to paint, or can be left na- 
tural. 


These units are supplied in prefabricated panels in an easy to 
assemble kit, or will be erected in one day by the makers, in 
Sydney, Wollongong, Canberra areas. 


Handmade to order only on display at various sites in Syd- 
ney. Manufactured and marketed solely by — 


THE GAZEBO WORKS 
ROBERTSON 
N.S.W. 2577 


Phone: (048) 85 1328 
Write or phone for brochure and location of displays. 


A mail order service is currently available. 


Open 7 days a week 


Tristania Park Nurseries 


Honour Avenue, Macedon, Vic. 3440 
Tel: Mt. Macedon (054) 26 1667 
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Sundials 


Why not consider a sundial in your garden plan? 


Sundials Australia is a firm in Adelaide specialising in making 
sundials that are scientifically designed for any given location. 


ENQUIRIES: NSW and ACT Agent 
CF Australian Garden Journal, 
PO. Box 588, Bowral, 2576. 
Tel: (048) 61 1884. 


Enquiries for all OTHER STATES: 
Sundials Australia, 
3 Bedford St, Kensington Park, SA, 5068. 
Tel: (08) 31 5079 (after hours). 


PLEASE SEND $3.00 FOR BROCHURE 
———Se S/S SS {> 


lor (aan 
Water ilies 
All Colours 
Large Range of both Tropical and Hardy 


Edna Walling 
You'd have loved us! 


Dn 


We specialise in rare and old-fashioned: 
plants for gardens of yore, building over 
years, a reputation for knowing and growing 
plants for gardens in the 1800's. 


> 
25 


Only 15 minutes from Geelong. 
Sorry no mail orders or catalogue. 


WIRRUNA NURSERY 
Ocean Grove Rd, Wallington 3221. Ph: (052) 50-1971 
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The Genuine 


SQUATTER’S CHAIR 


Also Aquatic. Marginal and Moisture Loving Plants. 


Write now for descriptive literature 
$1.50 postage paid 


Che Water Garden Nursery 


P.O. Box 68C, EMERALD, VICTORIA 3782 


Handmade from ; AUSTRALIAN HARDWOOD 
seasoned Australian FURNITURE 


hardwood. Made to 14 Court St, Mudgee 2850 
last. $400.00. (063) 72 3556 
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Maxicrop’ 


-life from an — 
ageless source 


Some of the advantages of 

using Maxicrop 

* Deeper root development 

* Greater response to soil 
applied fertiliser 
Increased resistance to 
fungal diseases 
Increased yields 
Increased fruit set 


KELP COMMODITIES, 
4/375 Bayswater Rd, 
Bayswater. 

Victoria. 3153 

Tel. (03) 720 2200 
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PARKERS OF TURRAMURRA 
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iduality, helping you crea 
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The nursery with that special touch of 


beautiful garden. 
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Telephone: (02) 487 3888 


